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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
BYZANTINE STUDIES IN RussIA, PAST AND PRESENT 4 


For a long time Russia lived and developed under the political, 
social, and commercial influence of the Byzantine Empire. Like the 
Byzantine emperor, the Russian sovereign of Kiev, and later of Mos- 
cow, was the head and protector of the Orthodox Church. After the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, Orthodox peoples 
began to consider the Russian sovereign as the unique protector and 
defender of the whole Orthodox world. As the Byzantine Empire 
was a direct continuation of the Roman Empire, and the new capital 
of the Byzantine Empire, Constantinople, was very often called the 
second Rome, so Moscow, the capital of the Russian state, was called 
by some Russian writers of the end of the fifteenth and of the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth centuries the third Rome. Under Peter the 
Great we may observe a reaction against the Byzantine influence and 
the Byzantine ideals, and a plainly expressed predilection for the 
West and the Western culture. It is only from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that we can see the first efforts in the domain of 
Byzantine history. Among those Germans who having come to 
Russia remained there and devoted their whole lives to studies in 
Russia, two names may be mentioned, Philip Krug and Ernst Kunik; 
the latter died in 1899, almost octogenarian. Both scholars, pointing 
out the great importance of Byzantine studies for ancient Russian 
history, treated mostly the questions which, having a connection with 
the old Russian life, might more or less elucidate Russian history. 
But until the second half of the nineteenth century, we can not speak 
of serious and systematic studies in Russia on our subject. 

A really solid foundation for the systematic study of Byzantine 
history in Russia was laid by V. G. Vasilievski, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Petrograd and member of the Academy of Sciences (d. 
1899). Superior to all historians of his time by his accurate and 
varied knowledge and his critical sagacity, he gave us a series of the 
most important works in different sections of Byzantology. By- 
zantium and the West, especially before the first crusade, Byzantium 
and ancient Russia, lives of saints as historical sources, accounts of 
the Oriental sources for Byzantine and old Russian history, were the 
favorite topics of this great Russian Byzantinist. He brought to light 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association at Ann 
Arbor, December, 1925. 
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and tried to elucidate some of the social and economic problems of 
Byzantine history, and he was the first editor of the Russian Byzantine 
review (the Vizantiuskt Vremennitk), published by the Academy of 
Sciences at Petrograd from 1894 on. 

Simultaneously with Vasilievski Baron V. Rosen, professor of 
Arabic in the University of Petrograd and member of the Academy 
of Sciences, translated into Russian many Arabic texts concerning 
Byzantine and old Russian history and showed the importance of 
these texts in such studies. The works of Vasilievski and Rosen 
were very soon used by European writers, who fully acknowledged 
the results attained by these two Russian scholars. 

At the same time V. I. Lamanski, professor in the University of 
Petrograd, very well known in Russia and in all Slavonic countries, 
was one of the first-class men in the field of Slavonic history and 
Slavonic international relations. As the history of the southern 
Slavonic peoples was closely connected with that of the Byzantine 
Empire, the greater part of Lamanski’s works is very important for 
Byzantine history: for example, his book about the Slavs in Asia 
Minor, North Africa, and Spain, as well as his investigations on 
Cyril and Methodius, the famous missionaries to the Slavonic tribes 
in the ninth century, throw a bright light upon the Slavonic problem 
in Byzantium, which had a great part in the political, religious, and 
economic life of the Byzantine Empire. 

Moreover, many of the Russian professors of classics, at the end 
of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the twentieth centuries, 
gradually began to treat Byzantine subjects and study Byzantine 
texts—for instance, V. Ernstedt, P. Nikitin, and V. Latyshev. 

Simultaneously with Vasilievski, Rosen, and Lamanski rose the 
gigantic figure of N. P. Kondakov, who, born in 1844, died at Prague 
an octogenarian, February 16, 1925. Everyone who takes a serious 
interest in Byzantine archaeology and art is well acquainted with 
the works, or, at least, with the name and chief ideas of this outstand- 
ing scholar. A great many of the questions and problems in the 
domain of the general history of art, archaeology, and culture were 
treated in the standard works of Kondakov—questions and problems 
of classical art, of Hellenistic and early Christian art, of the art of 
the nomadic peoples of the second to tenth centuries, especially in 
Southern Russia and Eastern Europe, of Byzantine art, of West- 
European art of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and of 
Slavonic and Russian art. 

What is the chief idea of Kondakov on the significance of By- 
zantine art? That Byzantium was a concentration of all elements of 
the history of art in the sixth to twelfth centuries. Byzantium, 
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having inherited the ancient culture, adapted at a later time, but still 
first among European countries, the art of many nomad peoples that 
passed through the great plains of Southern Russia or stayed there 
for a certain time. Adapting this peculiar art Byzantium trans- 
formed it, added to it new forms and motives, and transmitted it in 
such a new form to the peoples of Western Europe. These are the 
titles of his most important works: “ The History of Byzantine Art 
and Iconography, based on the Miniatures of Greek Manuscripts ” ; 
“The Byzantine Enamels”; “ The Monuments of the Christian Art 
of Mount Athos ”; “ The Iconography of Our Lord” and “ The Ico- 
nography of the Holy Virgin”; “The Mosaics of the Mosque of 
Kahrie-Djami in Constantinople”; his ‘ Archaeological Journeys 
through Syria and Macedonia”; “ The Russian Treasures ”’; and the 
six volumes of Russian antiquities (with I. Tolstoi). In these two 
latter works has been collected a great mass of material on Byzantine 
art affecting the problem of the connections between ancient Russian 
art and that of Byzantium. 

The influence of Kondakov’s works and his ideas spread far 
beyond the limits of Russia. He created in Russia a group of real 
scholars. Among the foreign scholars, Minns in England, Millet in 
France, Mufioz in Italy say that they belong to Kondakov’s school. 

Another octogenarian scholar, who is fortunately still alive, is Th. 
I. Uspenski. He has remained in Russia during the whole period of 
revolution, and is continuing his work at Petrograd. Uspenski con- 
centrated his chief interest on various problems of the internal history 
of Byzantium, especially on problems of social and economic life. 
Quite a new page in his life began in 1894, when the Russian Archae- 
ological Institute was created in Constantinople. Uspenski was ap- 
pointed the director of this important institution, which existed till 
the Great War. After Turkey had entered into the war on the side 
of Germany, he left Constantinople for Russia. 

During his directorship, Uspenski organized many archaeological 
expeditions to Asia Minor, Syria, Bulgaria, Trebizond, and Serbia. 
In most of these expeditions he took part personally. From the point 
of view of archaeology the results of his activity in Constantinople 
were very important, especially the excavations directed by him on 
the site of the ancient capital of the first Bulgarian state in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The sixteen volumes of the publications of the 
Russian Institute, containing a great deal of archaeological and his- 
torical material, are a very solid monument to the activity of the 
Russian and, in some cases, foreign scholars, who had worked under 
the direction of Uspenski. Since the war this important archaeologi- 
cal institution has no longer existed. 
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Many interesting papers and books were printed in the publica- 
tions of the various spiritual academies of Russia (a kind of high 
divinity schools), for instance, those of Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev, 
and Kazan. 

In 1917 the revolution broke out in Russia. Then came the years 
I919Q—1921I—years of famine, of cold, of darkness; communication 
from one place to another was almost completely interrupted. Print- 
ing, especially of scientific papers, became almost impossible. Of the 
small group of Russian Byzantinists, a certain number could not bear 
the privations and sufferings of such severe conditions of life and 
died. Then died the eminent archaeologist I. Smirnov, beloved pupil 
of Kondakov; Chr. Loparev, connoisseur of Byzantine lives of 
saints; P. Bezobrazov, fine investigator of complicated and difficult 
problems of the internal history of Byzantium ; B. Pantchenko, author 
of an interesting book on the Byzantine peasantry and of the catalogue 
of the Byzantine seals in the Museum of the Russian Archaeological 
Institute in Constantinople; I. Kulakovski, author of the first general 
history of Byzantium (to A. D. 717) written in Russian; N. Skaba- 
lanovitch, high authority on the problems of the history of the By- 
zantine Church; Latyshev, excellent scholar in the field of Byzantine 
texts and Greek inscriptions; finally, Szepuro, quite a young man, 
who, studying Caucasian languages, Armenian, and Georgian, and 
knowing Greek and Latin well, promised to become later an eminent 
scholar. 

The Russian Byzantine review (the Vizantiuski Vremenntk) 
ceased to appear. The spiritual academies having been closed, their 
publications were also suppressed. 

At the present time I can mention the following names of Russian 
scholars in Petrograd, who are interested in Byzantine studies and 
are known in scientific circles: D. Ainalov, V. Beneshevitch, A. 
Dmitriievski, N. Likhatchev, N. Malizki, A. Smirnov, I. Sokolov, N. 
Sytchev, Th. Schmitt, Th. Uspenski, V. Valdenberg ; in Moscow and 
other places, N. Protasov, Nekrasov, A. Rudakov, E. Tchernousov. 
Some of these scholars spent the hardest years not in Petrograd, but 
outside, mostly in various cities of Southern Russia, where conditions 
of living seemed to be better than in Petrograd. Ainalov came to 
Petrograd from the Crimea, Dmitriievski from Astrakhan, Sokolov 
and Schmitt from Kiev. 

While the Russian Byzantinists, exhausted by the severe condi- 
tions of daily living and separated one from another, were working 
as well as was possible, individually, there was created in 1918, in 
Petrograd, the Academy for the History of Material Culture. As a 
matter of fact, it was the former Archaeological Commission, very 
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well known in Russia and abroad, which was enlarged and trans- 
formed into the Academy under the new name just mentioned. The 
new Academy was divided into three departments: ethnography, 
archaeology, and art, its general object being to study all three in all 
times and among all countries and peoples. The department of 
archaeology was subdivided into sections, one of which took the 
name of the section of Early Christian and Byzantine Archaeology. 
I was elected chairman of the latter section. 

My chief object was at first to concentrate in my section some of 
the scattered scientific forces by introducing into it, as well as I 
might, young men and young women who had already begun to 
work, but during the first years of the revolution had been dispersed 
and deprived of the possibility of working systematically. For one 
small group of participants 1 chose the topic of the historical and 
archaeological study of the medieval Crimea, long a province in the 
Byzantine Empire, and of the adjacent places. The monuments of 
the Middle Ages in the Crimea—Greek, Roman, Gothic, Byzantine, 
Italian (Genoese and Venetian)—have not yet been systematically 
studied. This small group consisted of Mr. A. Smirnov and of three 
young women: the Misses N. Izmailova, H. Skrzynskaya, and M. 
Tikhanova. I myself took up the study of the Gothic problem in the 
Crimea and of the flourishing medieval Venetian colony of Tana at 
the mouth of the Don. Smirnov began to collect material for the 
history and archaeology of the peninsula of Tmutarakan (Taman), 
east of the Crimea; Miss Izmailova studied the monuments of the 
city of Cherson (Korsun), where the Russian prince Vladimir was 
converted to Christianity; Miss Skrzynskaya the Italian, especially 
Genoese, monuments of Sudak and Theodosia, two small cities on the 
southern shore of the Crimea; and Miss Tikhanova the history and 
the archaeological tradition of the city of Kertch (Bosphorus), 
opposite to the peninsula of Tmutarakan. It was during all those 
years a great consolation and encouragement to me to come to our 
cold room and to see that these young persons, in spite of famine 
and cold, were working strenuously and willingly. Under such cir- 
cumstances all available material has been collected, and in 1924, two 
of the members of my group could at last, for the first time from the 
beginning of their work, go to the Crimea and study on the spot the 
archaeological remains of the Crimean Middle Ages. In 1925 three 
members of my sections went to the Crimea. Miss Skrzynskaya has 
measured all the Genoese fortifications of Sudak and made new copies 
of all Italian inscriptions, which will be published in Genoa in the 
Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria. Misses Izmailova and 
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Tikhanova have also brought together very interesting materials on 
Cherson and Kertch. 

Summarizing all achievements of my section, I can say that some 
of the material is now ready for publication. The first part of my 
book on the Goths in the Crimea has appeared in the Publications of 
the Academy for the History of Material Culture (vol. I., 1921) ; 
but the second and third parts of it, completely ready for publication, 
can not be printed for want of means. It was unexpectedly fortu- 
nate for me to have the second and last volume of my General History 
of Byzantium published in Petrograd (1923-1925). 

In addition to the medieval Crimea, my section also took up the 
study of conditions of internal life in Byzantium—customs and 
manners, street life, the theatre, the Byzantine house and its utensils, 
church utensils, costume, and so forth. Well-known scholars, Aina- 
lov, Likhatchev, Malizki, Th. Schmitt, Th. Uspenski, joined it, each 
however also continuing his special individual work. Ainalov has 
studied the mosaics of the cathedral of Kiev and of some other 
churches and monasteries of Kiev and of Tchernigov, closely con- 
nected with Byzantine mosaics, and has discovered at Moscow an 
extremely interesting thirteenth-century manuscript of the Greek 
chronicle of Georgios Hamartolos with more than a hundred minia- 
tures, exceedingly important from the point of view of historical and 
archaeological details. Likhatchev is working on the history of By- 
zantine and Russian seals, Malizki on the Byzantine miniatures of 
the so-called Psalter of Khludov, Th. Schmitt on the architecture and 
mosaics of the cathedral of Kiev, Th. Uspenski, the octogenarian 
chief of Russian Byzantinism, on the internal history of the Empire 
of Trebizond. 

Owing to Uspenski’s energy, there has been established at the 
Academy of Sciences the Commission of Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus, the Byzantine emperor of the tenth century, in whose time the 
empire became a real centre of international life. The chief object 
of this commission was to collect all sources of this epoch, literary 
and archaeological, to translate the collected texts into Russian, and 
so to lay a solid foundation for the general investigation of the most 
important and brilliant period of Byzantine history, particularly in- 
teresting for the primitive history of Russia. When, a few years 
ago, a movement began in Western Europe for a new edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, of Ducange’s famous dictionary of medieval 
Latin, Uspenski brought about at the Academy of Sciences the crea- 
tion of a Commission of Ducange, which should collect material for 
a new corrected and enlarged edition of Ducange’s dictionary of 
medieval Greek. This commission and the Commission of Con- 
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stantine Porphyrogenitus have been united into one, the Commission 
of Ducange, of which Uspenski 15 chairman. 

For the last six or seven years two Russian scholars, N. Sytchev 
and the architect C. Romanov, have made very interesting and im- 
portant studies of Byzantine and West-European influences in old 
Russia, in the churches of Novgorod and Pskov, where many new 
frescoes have been discovered, photographed, and studied. V. Bene- 
shevitch is working on some problems of the Byzantine jurisprudence ; 
A. Dmitriievski on the Byzantine liturgic texts, selected from copies 
formerly made by him from Greek manuscripts in various monas- 
teries of the Near East; Valdenberg on the development of political 
theories and thought in Byzantium. He has now nearly finished a 
book in two volumes on the history of political literature in By- 
zantium. 

I know well that the Russian scholars, in recent years, from a 
normal point of view, have not achieved very much. But when I 
remember all the difficulties and all the privations and complications 
of daily life in Russia for the last seven or eight years, I may say 
with a feeling of some satisfaction that the Russian Byzantinists, old 
and young, have fulfilled their moral duty and done what they could. 

Byzantology now has in Europe the most flourishing period of its 
existence. There are four special Byzantine reviews: two in Ger- 
many—in Munich the Byzantinische Zeitschrift and in Berlin the 
Byzantinische und Neugriechische Jahrbiicher; one in Belgium, By- 
santion, and one in Italy, Bizanzio, the first volume of which will 
soon be published. Unfortunately, the Russian publications—the 
Visantuski Vremennik in Petrograd and the memoirs of the Russian 
Archaeological Institute of Constantinople—have ceased; but I may 
hope, only for a time, not for ever, and indeed in 1926 the twenty- 
four volume of the Vizantiiski Vremennik came out (the managing 
editor 15 Th. I. Uspensk1). 

There is no doubt that, in comparison with all that is achieved 
elsewhere, the Russian scholars of recent years play a rather modest 
part in modern Byzantology. But there was a time when foreign 
scholars agreed that in the history of Byzantine art and in the internal 
history of the Byzantine Empire, Russian scholars held the first 
place, and I look forward hopefully to a better time for Byzantology 
in Russia. 


ALEXANDER A. VASILIEV. 
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WAS OLD RUSSIA A VASSAL STATE OF BYZANTIUM? 
By A. A. VASILIEV 


HE question of the political dependence of the ancient Russian 

state upon Byzantium is of great importance. Was it a vassal 
state of the Empire, or an independent sovereign state, absolute in 
its authority? We find histcrical indications that the Russian metro- 
politans, for example the metropolitan Alexis in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, required obedience from the Russian princes in matters which 
had almost nothing to do with ecclesiastical administration, and that 
to enforce their demands they used the weapon of excommunication 
and complaint to the Patriarch of Constantinople.! It has further 
been pointed out that the Byzantine government steadily desired to 
establish political as well as religious influence over Russia. Finally, 
some historians call Russia a province of Byzantium and write, ‘All 
the laws of the Greco-Roman emperors were binding upon Russia 
from the moment of their publication in Constantinople.”? 

The great difficulty of the problem is that our sources give no di- 
rect and clear statements as to Russia’s political dependence on 
Byzantium. But it is essential to attempt to clarify the question as 
far as our scanty evidence allows. 

The old Russian state of Kiev, on the river of the Dnieper, from 
its foundation in the ninth century a.p. to the reign of Prince Vladi- 
mir at the end of the tenth century was politically absolutely inde- 
pendent of Byzantium. The treaties of the first Russian princes, Oleg 
and Igor, and a portion of the treaty of Svyatoslav, which have been 
preserved in the old Russian chronicle, were clearly made by inde- 
pendent parties, although one of the belligerents was vanquished. In 
these documents no preference is given to the Christians in Russia. 
Russia at that time was officially pagan, and the Greek Christians 
of Byzantium on the one hand and ‘the unbaptized Russes’ on the 
other, on an equal footing pledged themselves by oath to maintain 
the treaty ‘as long as the sun shines and the world endures hence- 
forth and forevermore.’ An official account of the reception of the 


1See M. Dyakonov, The Power of the Rulers of Moscow (St Petersburg, 1889), p. 9 (in 
Russian). 


2 V. Ikonnikov, Essay on the Cultural Importance of Byzantium in the History of Russia 
(Kiev, 1869), p. 296. P. Sokolov, A Russian Bishop from Byzantium (Kiev, 1913), pp. 185, 
226. Both in Russian. 
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Russian Princess Olga at the court of the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople in 957 has come down to us. This shows that the reception ‘of 
Elga, Princess of Russia (ἀρχόντισσα ‘Pwoias)’! was arranged on ab- 
solutely the same pattern as that of the Arab (Saracen) envoys, who 
were extremely important to the Empire in the tenth century. In all 
receptions given Olga and her retinue, in all entertainments and gifts 
bestowed on the distinguished guests, nothing indicates any political 
dependence of Russia. Olga arrived in Tsargrad and was met there 
as an independent Princess of Russia. 

We have also at our disposal the official formulae of address used 
by the Byzantine government for foreign rulers, both independent 
and vassal. That used to ‘the Prince (ἄρχων) of Russia’ ran as fol- 
lows: ‘Charter of Constantine and Romanus, the Christ-loving Em- 
perors (βασιλεῖς) of the Romans, to the archon of Russia,’ and was 
the formula applied in Byzantium to independent rulers; the address 
to vassal peoples and states ran as follows: ‘Order (command, 
κέλευσις) of the Christ-loving despots (not βασιλεῖς} tosuch and such.” 

According to this evidence, we conclude that up to the epoch of 
Vladimir the Saint no question arises of any political dependence of 
Russia upon Byzantium. 

Under Vladimir circumstances changed. In 987 the throne of the 
Byzantine Emperor, Basil 11, was tottering, for Bardas Phocas’ suc- 
cessful revolt in Asia Minor was already threatening Constantinople. 
Basil 11, unable to suppress the revolt with his own forces, called on 
Vladimir, succeeded in making a friendly agreement with him, prom- 
ised him the hand of the Greek princess, Anna, perhaps Basil’s own 
sister, and received from him a body of Russian troops, 6000 soldiers, 
the so-called ‘Varangian-Russian Druzhina’ (company). With this 
help Basil succeeded in crushing the revolt of Bardas Phocas. Some 
difficulties arose between Byzantium and Russia over the settlement 
of affairs. But these were adjusted, and the Byzantine princess was 
sent to Russia; Vladimir adopted Christianity in 988 or 989. This 
was the beginning of the conversion of Russia to Christianity. 

It is not entirely clear what was the result of this agreement be- 
tween Vladimir and Basil. It is a debatable point whether Vladimir 
remained an independent ruler like his predecessors, or, as a Rus- 


1 De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, p. 594. 
2 Ibid., pp. 690-691. 
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sian historian says, “became not only the brother-in-law of the 
Emperor, but also a Greek vassal.’! Of course, Basil did not give his 
sister In marriage to a northern barbarian and pagan merely because 
he desired to see Vladimir and his country christianized. The Byzan- 
tine basilews was not only a missionary, but first of all a statesman; 
therefore some change in relations between Byzantium and Russia 
must have taken place, and a change not in favor of the young 
northern state. 

Real evidence of the political dependence of Russia upon Byzan- 
tium was the appointment from Constantinople and the arrival at 
the Russian capital on the Dnieper, Kiev, of a Greek metropolitan; 
he was a representative not only of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch 
but also of the Emperor, and his activity and influence went far be- 
yond purely ecclesiastical matters. In a letter from the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to the Russian Prince, Andrei Bogolyubski, in 1160, 
concerning the latter’s deposition of a bishop of Rostov, we find clear 
evidence that in Russia secular affairs were subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of a bishop who was sent from Constantinople. The letter runs 
as follows: ‘You persecute a bishop, the head of the spiritual and 
temporal power.” 

There is some difference of opinion as to who was the first metro- 
politan of Kiev. According to some, it was Leon, who was sent to 
Vladimir from Constantinople in 991° according to others the metro- 
politan see of Kiev was established in 1039 under Yaroslav, and the 
first metropolitan was Theopemptos.‘ I should add that in the Rus- 
sian Primary Chronicle, under the year 1039, the name of the metro- 
politan of Kiev is mentioned for the first time; the name is Theo- 
pemptos. 

Without attempting to solve this question, I think that even in 


1 P. Sokolov, op. cit., p. 35. In his recent book on the history of the Origins of the Russian 
State, G. Laehr, giving no mention of our problem, remarks only that after the conversion, in 
the course of some decades following, Russia became a church province (Kirchenprovinz) of 
the Byzantine patriarchate. G. Laehr, Die Anfinge des russischen Reiches. Politische Geschichte 
am 9. und 10. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1930), p. 89. 

2 The Russian Historical Library, v1 (St Petersburg, 1908), p. 68. The Complete Collection 
of Russian Chronicles, rx, 225. Both in old Russian. 

3 Y. Golubinsky, History of the Russian Church, τ, part 1 (sec. ed., Moscow, 1901), 281 (in 
Russian). 

4M. Prisyelkov, Outlines of the Ecclesiastical and Political History of Kievan Russia (St 
Petersburg, 1913), p. 77 (in Russian). 
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the first half of the eleventh century there is perhaps some evidence 
of Russia’s political dependence upon Byzantium. I refer to the ac- 
count of Michael Psellus, a Byzantine writer and scholar of the 
eleventh century, who was an eye-witness of the attack of the Rus- 
sian fleet on Constantinople in 1043. His title, ‘On the revolt of the 
Rhos’ (περὶ τῆς τοῦ “Ρῶς ἐπαναστάσεως) may be interpreted as apply- 
ing to a people dependent upon Byzantium and revolting against 
their suzerain.! 

One may ask why the trade treaties between Byzantium and Rus- 
sia ceased at the time of Svyatoslav, in the second half of the tenth 
century. We know that hostilities took place under both Vladimir 
and Yaroslav; but there is no mention of treaties. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the peace settlements between Russia and 
Byzantium, especially under Yaroslav, were made when political re- 
lations between the belligerents had already changed. Yaroslav, who, 
after his unsuccessful insurrection, was again under the power of his 
suzerain, could not have made terms of trade. Russia must have 
traded as Constantinople prescribed without any special treaty. 

Furthermore, it was usual for almost all vassals of the Empire to 
receive honorary court titles. Our sources, though to be sure the later 
ones, of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, mention that the 
Russian Prince bore a Byzantine title, stolnik (ὁ ἐπὶ τῆς τραπέζης): 
and the conferring of this title upon the Russian Prince is associated 
in legendary form with the name of Constantine the Great and even 
with that of Augustus. In other words, the antiquity of this title for 
the Russian Prince is emphasized. Particularly interesting is a state- 
ment of the Byzantine writer, Maximus Planudes, who died in 1310. 
He says that the Emperor Augustus has already bestowed the title 
of stolnik upon ‘the Prince of the Ros’; and he himself knows from 
contemporary knowledge that a certain Russian envoy sent the fol- 
lowing words to the Emperor Andronicus τὶ Palaeologus (1282- 
1328): ‘My master, the king of the Ros, Stolnik of Thy Sacred Maj- 
esty, obsequiously prostrates himself before Thy Sacred Majesty.” 


1K. Sathas, Bibliotheca graeca medii aevi, 1v (Athens—Paris, 1874), 143-144. Michel Psel- 
los, Chronographie, text and French translation by Εἰ. Renauld, 1 (Paris, 1928), 8. 

2 ὁ αὐθέντης μου ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Ῥῶς ὁ ἐπὶ τῆς Τραπέζης τῆς ἁγίας βασιλείας σου προσκυνεῖ 
δουλικῶς τὴν ἁγίαν βασιλείαν σου. The text is published by Η. Haupt, ‘Neue Beitrige zu den 
Fragmenten des Dio Cassius,’ Hermes, x1v (1879), 445. This text is also reprinted in The 
Russian Historical Library, v1, Supplement, 273-274. 
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The question whether this passage refers to the Grand Prince of Rus- 
sia or the King of Galicia is not of particular importance to us: it is 
important that the Russian Prince received such a title in early 
times.} 

A second statement is that of a Byzantine historian of the four- 
teenth century, Nicephorus Gregoras, who tells a historical fact in 
legendary form. According to him, Constantine the Great conferred 
the title of stolnik on the Russian ruler (yeu ὠν),2 the title of princeps 
on the Peloponnesian ruler, of megaduke on the ruler of Attica and 
Athens, etc.; and he adds, “Time has destroyed the memory of these 
titles; some of them time has entirely covered and swept away in the 
waters of oblivion’; others have become uncertain and obscure.? 

It is obvious that these two statements, in spite of their legendary 
element and the names of Augustus and Constantine, have preserved 
a kernel of historical truth, namely that at some time which I am not 
yet able to determine, the Russian Prince received the title of stolnik. 
Perhaps this introduction of the Russian Prince into the Byzantine 
Table of Ranks occurred simultaneously with the marriage of Vladi- 
mir to the Byzantine princess and his conversion to Christianity; 
perhaps somewhat later. 

It is not from the point, perhaps, to mention a drawing from the 
Library of the Academy of Art, at Leningrad, dated in the year 1651, 
but preserved in a copy made at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The drawing, of a fresco which once adorned the Cathedral of St 
Sophia of Kiev, represents Yaroslav the Wise with his family; Yaro- 
slav, holding in his hands a model of the temple of St Sophia, ap- 
proaches a figure arrayed in imperial robes.‘ This drawing has rather 
embarrassed some scholars, who felt that Yaroslav, with the model 
of St Sophia in his hands, should not have approached the Emperor, 
but Jesus Christ,° since the presentation of the model of a church to 
a layman, and not to Jesus Christ or the Holy Virgin, was not to be 

1 See P. Sokolov. op. cit., pp. 37-38. In my opinion the style of the passage given above is 
better suited to the Grand Prince of Moscow than to the King of Galicia. 

2 Nicephori Gregorae, Historiae Byzantinae, vit, 5(Bonnsed., I, p. 289) : ὁ δὲ ἹΡωσικὸς (ἡγεμὼν) 


τήν τε στάσιν Kal τὸ ἀξίωμα τοῦ ἐπὶ τῆς τραπέζης παρὰ τοῦ μεγάλου κεκλήρωται Κωνσταντίνου. 

3 1014. 

4 J. Smirnov, Drawings of Kiev in the year 1651 from copies at the end of the eighteenth century 
(Moscow, 1908), pp. 454-455 (in Russian). 

5 N. Kondakov, Portraits of the family of a Russian Prince in miniatures of the eleventh 
century (St Petersburg, 1906), p. 37 (in Russian). 
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justified or confirmed by any of our known sources. But these objec- 
tions may be overruled if we take into account the fact that the By- 
zantine Emperor was considered not only as a mere man; indeed 
in his representations his head, like those of Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Virgin, and the Saints, was surrounded by a halo (nimbus). The 
drawing may be thus interpreted: Yaroslav presents the model of St 
Sophia of Kiev, which he dedicated in 1039, to his suzerain, the By- 
zantine emperor. 

In the second half of the eleventh century and at the beginning of 
the twelfth, the idea of the political dependence of the Russian 
Princedom upon Byzantium undoubtedly did exist in Western Eu- 
rope. We have a very interesting statement from a German writer of 
that time, Adam of Bremen; “The capital of Russia (Ruzziae) is Kiev 
(Chive), vying with the power of Constantinople and the most fa- 
mous ornament of Greece’ (‘aemula sceptri Constantinopolitani, 
clarissimum decus Graeciae’).! Only if he had considered the Russian 
state a vassal or subject state to Byzantium, would he have made 
such a statement. In the twelfth century we have another very in- 
teresting account in the work of a German writer, Otto of Freising. 
He says that the King of Germany, Conrad 1, appealed to the By- 
zantine emperor to punish some Russians who had killed and robbed 
some citizens of Germany. The Emperor replied that in the affair 
which had taken place in Russia (in Rossia) he had acted according 
to the friendly and familiar relations existing between Byzantium 
and Germany.? The King of Germany would have complained to 
the Emperor only if he were acquainted with the fact of the political 
dependence of Russia upon Byzantium. However we do not know 
what Russia this refers to, because towards the close of the eleventh 
century Galicia, with Galich as the capital, became a separate 
principality in the southwest, and in the twelfth century it grew into 
considerable importance. Even Kiev, for a short while, was under 
the power of the southwestern princes. At the same time a real 
centre of the Russian state in northeastern Russia, the principality 
of Suzdal, was growing and gaining in power. 


1 Adami Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum, τι, 19. 

2 Otionis Freisingensis Gesta Friderici, τ, 25-26. See Dyakonov, op. cit., p. 15. C. Grot, 
From the history of Ugria [Hungary] and the Slavs in the twelfth century (Warsaw, 1889), p. 65. 
Both in Russian. 
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In connection with our problem I think may be explained some 
brief and rather obscure records in the Russian chronicles on the ex- 
pulsion from Russia to Tsargrad of vanquished claimants to the 
throne. For example, in 1079 the Prince Oleg Svyatoslavich was ex- 
iled ‘overseas to Tsargrad.’ In 1130 the princes of Polotsk, with their 
wives and children, were exiled by Mstislav ‘to Greece because they 
had violated the oath.’ This may be explained by the fact that the 
petty princes who revolted against their ruler were held to account 
not only by the Russian Prince, but also by the suzerain of Russia, 
the Byzantine Emperor. They were exiled as dangerous and unde- 
sirable not only to the Russian Prince, but also to the Emperor. 

It goes without saying that political dependence was especially 
painful as the Russian state grew in power, particularly when it was 
headed by a strong-willed and ambitious prince like Andrei Bo- 
golyubski, in the second half of the twelfth century. This remained 
true even though the dependence at that time was felt more morally 
than actually. At the same time, after the transfer of the central 
power from Kiev to the northeast, Byzantium was topographically 
more distant, and communication between the two countries became 
more difficult on account of the continuous migrations of different 
nomads in the south. Andrei Bogolyubski began to disobey directions 
from Constantinople, and, in spite of a special order from the Pa- 
triarch, refused to restore to the chair of Rostov a bishop whom he 
had deposed. Unwilling to share his power with his younger brothers, 
Andrei expelled them from the territory of Rostov; and, as we read 
in the Russian chronicle, they ‘went to Tsargrad.’! The Emperor re- 
ceived the exiles hospitably, apparently considering them as vassals 
who had appealed to his protection. 

At the time of Manuel Comnenus, who was deeply interested in 
Russia, the problem of the vassal states, Russia inclusive, came again 
to the front.’ 

It has been pointed out by competent historians that Vsevolod the 
Big Nest, at the close of the twelfth century, was the first Prince who 
systematically, for the entire course of his long life, bore the title of 


1 Russian Chronicles: Ipatievskaya, s. a. 1162; Voskresenskaya, Complete Coll. of Russ. 
Chr., vu, 77; Nikonovskaya, ibid., 1x, 229 (in old Russian). 

2G. Vernadsky has published a very interesting article in Byzantion, tv (1927-1928), 
269-276: ‘Byzantino-Russian Relations in the Twelfth Century.’ 
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Grand Prince.' True, the authors of the old Russian chronicles some- 
times gave this title to earlier rulers, even beginning with Oleg. But 
these titles were either later interpolations or solemn titles bestowed 
in exceptional cases, for example the moment of the prince’s death. 
But the official title of Grand Prince was an innovation. According 
to conditions at the end of the twelfth century, the Russian prince 
hardly could himself have assumed such a title. Vsevolod could re- 
ceive it only from the Byzantine Emperor at whose court he had 
stayed for a time. Manuel Comnenus had been glad to welcome him 
as a prospective vassal when, as we have seen, he was expelled from 
Russia by his brother, Andrei Bogolyubski. Andrei was unwilling to 
recognize the sovereignty of Byzantium, and Manuel hoped to con- 
firm the relation of suzerain and vassal by giving Vselovod the title 
of Grand Prince. 

In the thirteenth century we turn quite a new page in the history 
of Russia: it was the epoch of the so-called Tatar yoke. The Tatars 
conquered and ruled Russia for two centuries. Of course under these 
circumstances any real Russian political dependence upon Byzan- 
tium disappeared. But as usual the metropolitan was sent to Russia 
from Constantinople, and he became the sole representative of the 
Empire and of the idea of the universal power of the Emperor. 

This was also the epoch of the decline of the Empire under the 
Palaeologi. At the end of the fourteenth century, the Emperor Man- 
uel 11 called on Basil 1, Grand Prince of Russia, among other rulers, 
for help against the Turks, and Moscow discussed the question of 
granting ‘alms to those who are in such need and misery, besieged by 
the Turks.’? In the mind of the Russian Prince, this was quite an- 
other Empire, another power, another suzerain, from what the By- 
zantine Empire had formerly been — another and a weaker Empire. 
Nevertheless, the former ideology was preserved, as is obviously 
shown by the documents of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

An official document of the fourteenth century addressed by the 
Sultan of Egypt to the Emperor John vi Cantacuzene has come down 
to us. This document gives the pompous title of the Emperor, who 


1L. Goetz, ‘Der Titel “Grossfiirst” in den dltesten russischen Chroniken,’ Zeitschrift fiir 
osteuropdische Geschichte, 1 (1910), 30; 59. See also A. Presnyakov, Formation of the Great- 
Russian State (Petrograd, 1918), p. 38 (in Russian). 


2 The Complete Collection of Russian Chronicles, x1 (1897), 168, (in old Russian). 
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is called ‘Emperor of the Bulgars, Asanians, Wallachs (Vlakhs), 
Russians (Ros), and Alans.”! 

From the official correspondence of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries between the Emperors and the Russian Princes, as well as 
between the Patriarchs and the Russian Metropolitans, we may 
point out a number of interesting allusions to our problem. In a 
chrysobull of 1847 the Emperor John vi Cantacuzene commanded 
that the bishop of Little Russia should be henceforth subject to the 
Metropolitan of Kiev. In another document the envoys of the Rus- 
sian Metropolitan arrived at the court of the Emperor ‘to honor him, 
and humbly presented to him their writings.’ In addition, the Rus- 
sian Metropolitan received his title ‘with the permission of the High- 
est and Holy (Byzantine) Emperor.” 

It is to be noted that the Russian Princes sometimes treated with 
less regard the Emperor who was weakened and hard pressed by the 
Turks. tn 1393 the Patriarch wrote to Basil 1, Grand Prince of Mos- 
cow, with regard to the measures he had taken toward the Novgoro- 
dians, who had been disobedient to the Metropolitan: “If we, on ac- 
count of our common sins, have lost cities and lands, it does not fol- 
low from this that we have to suffer disdain from Christians .... 
With sorrow I also learn of some words spoken by Your Nobility 
about my Mightiest and Holy Autocrat and Emperor. It is said that 
You do not allow the Metropolitan to mention in the diptychs the 
Holy Name of the Emperor, — a thing which has never been possible 
before — and you say: ““We have the Church, but we have no Em- 
peror nor wish to know him.” This is by no means good. . . . If, with 
the will of God, the Pagans have surrounded the possessions and the 
land of the Emperor, yet up to this day the Emperor has the same 
coronation from the Church according to the same ritual and with 
the same prayers; he is anointed with great consecrated oil and elect- 
ed Emperor and Autocrat of the Romans, 1.6., of all Christians . . 

If the Great Emperor, the Lord and Master of the Universe, invested 
with such power, has been reduced to such straits, what might not 
other local rulers and small princes endure? .. . Thus, it is by no 
means good, my Son, if you say that “‘we have the Church, not the 
1 Joannis Cantacuzeni Historiae, 1v, 14 (Bonned., 11, 94). 
2 Miklosich et Miiller, Acta et diplomata graeca medti aevi, 1 (Vienna, 1860), 261-252, 352; 


π (Vienna, 1862), 17. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus graeco-romanum, 11 (Leipzig, 1857), 
702. The Russian Historical Library, v1, Supplement, 19-22, 67-68, 181-182. 
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Emperor.” It is impossible to Christians to have the Church, but not 
to have the Emperor... . As the Holy Apostle foreseeing the future 
(says) that Christians shall have only one Emperor... . If some 
other Christians assume to themselves the name of Emperor, all 
these things are abnormal, illegal, and more pertaining to tyranny 
and violence.’! 

This document presents the idea of one sole Emperor both for By- 
zantium and for Russia. In a later letter of the Grand Prince Basil 
1 to the last Byzantine Emperor, Constantine x1, written in 1451- 
1452 (in other words, on the eve of the final collapse of the Empire), 
the Russian ruler makes clear the recognition of Byzantine power in 
secular affairs. “You have received Your Imperial scepter and Your 
land in order to unite all Orthodox Christianity in Your dominions, 
as well as to protect powerfully our dominions of Russia and all our 
religion.” 

It is not surprising that after Constantinople was captured by the 
Turks in 1453 and after the last Byzantine Emperor and the last 
protector of the Greco-orthodox world was killed, the Russian Grand 
Prince should assume the position of Greek-orthodox sovereign. The 
niece of the last Byzantine Emperor had married Ivan 111, of Russia. 
Moscow began to be compared with ‘seven-hilled Rome’ and called 
‘the third Rome.’ At the beginning of the sixteenth century, a Rus- 
sian scholar, the monk Philotheus, wrote, “T'wo Romes have fallen, 
and the third stands, while a fourth is not to be.’ 

Our problem is obviously vague and obscure, and our evidence so 
scanty that contradictory conclusions may be drawn, ranging from 
the statement that old Russia was an absolutely independent state 
to the opinion that old Russia was nothing but a province of Byzan- 
tium. As far as I am concerned, after many doubts and hesitations 
I have reached some conclusions that unfortunately are far from 
definite. In the first place, we deal with the Byzantine doctrine of 
the suzerainty of the Empire over Russia. This was a political doc- 
trine concerned not only with Russia, but also with other peoples 
and states, in different epochs and under various circumstances. 
Very often the doctrine was stronger in theory than in fact. Such was 


1 Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., τι, 189-192. The Russian Historical Library, v1, Supple- 
ment, 269-276. 


2 The Russian Historical Library, vi, 577. See also P. Sokolov, op. cit., Ὁ. 306. 
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the case with Russia. However, from the point of view of the By- 
zantine government Russia obviously belonged among the vassal 
states of the Empire, especially after the marriage of Vladimir with 
the Byzantine princess and the conversion of Russia to Christianity 
at the close of the tenth century. 

The attitude of Russia was somewhat different. The arrival of the 
Byzantine princess and, as a result of the conversion to Christianity, 
the appearance of the Byzantine metropolitan, as a representative of 
the spiritual and secular interests of the Empire, created a new state 
of things; a certain dependence upon Byzantium came into being. 
But, gradually, as Russia grew in authority and gained in power, she 
realized that the Byzantine Empire was unable effectively to impose 
her suzerainty ; accordingly the political connection, which was never 
strong, grew looser and weaker and finally was hardly traceable, al- 
though the idea of the Emperor as sole ruler of the universe and of 
the orthodox world continued to exist in Russia till the very fall of 
Byzantium. At any rate, the opinion of some historians, whom I have 
cited at the beginning of this article, that Russia was a province of 
Byzantium, and that all the laws of the Byzantine emperors were 
binding upon Russia from the moment of their publication in Con- 
stantinople, is nowise justified by our scanty and vague evidence. 
This was undoubtedly the desire and aim of the Byzantine govern- 
ment, but it could never have been carried into effect. 

Finally, the idea of Byzantium’s suzerainty over Russia took deep 
roots in Western Europe, and the mediaeval European writers, at 
least in the twelfth century, considered old Russia a real vassal state 
of the Byzantine Empire. 
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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


Vou. XI JANUARY, 1936 No. 1 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND 
(1204—1222) 


By A. A. VASILIEV 


THE GENERAL SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST AFTER THE FALL 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1204 


Tue foundation of the Empire of Trebizond is indissolubly connected with the 
Fourth Crusade and the formation of the Latin Empire in Constantinople in 
1204. At that time the territory of the Byzantine Empire was divided into a 
great number of states, partly Greek, partly Frankish; the three Greek states 
were destined to play an important part in the history of the Near East after 
1204. These three Greek centers originated the idea of the restoration of the 
Byzantine Empire with its capital in Constantinople, and one of them success- 
fully carried it out. The Despotat or Principality of Epirus, which in 1222 was 
proclaimed the Empire of Thessalonica (Saloniki), after a short period of 
ephemeral political success in the Balkans was crushed in 1230 by the Bulgarian 
king, John Asen, and forced to give up its ambitious plan to take possession of 
Constantinople. It sank to earth never to rise again. The two other Greek 
centers were the Empire of Nicaea under Theodore Lascaris and the Empire of 
Trebizond under Alexis Comnenus. Both of these were established in Asia 
Minor; but the Empire of Nicaea, geographically close to Constantinople, had 
a better chance than remote Trebizond to accomplish the task of recovering 
Constantinople. In addition, as the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
after the Frankish invasion had withdrawn to Bulgaria, refused to come to 
Nicaea, a new patriarch was elected and resided there, and crowned Theodore 
Lascaris emperor. Thus the geographic location of the new Empire of Nicaea, 
the presence there of the new Patriarch, and above all the talent and energy of 
its first two rulers created favorable conditions for the restoration, though on 
a very small scale, of the Byzantine Empire. The Empire of Trebizond was too 
far away to enable it to carry into effect the ambitious plan of taking Con- 
stantinople. Of course the Comneni who headed the Empire of Trebizond were 
more famous and much better known among the Greeks than the Lascarids of 
Nicaea; moreover Trebizond was then economically much more important than 
Nicaea. But in spite of these advantages the Empire of Trebizond failed in its 
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original plan to organize a powerful state in Asia Minor and to take possession 
of Constantinople. We shall discuss this subject in more detail below. 


THE COMNENI AND THE GEORGIAN BAGRATIDS 


One of the most important elements in the problem of the founding of the 
Empire of Trebizond is the connection of the Byzantine Comneni with the royal 
Georgian house of the Bagratids (Bagrationi). This connection, always close, 
explains the peculiar interest of the Georgian dynasty in supporting the ex- 
pedition headed by Alexius Comnenus for the capture of Trebizond. The 
Georgian Bagratids became related to the imperial families of Ducas and Com- 
nenus more than a hundred years before the foundation of the Empire of Trebi- 
zond. During the Macedonian dynasty, under Emperor Romanus 11 Argyrus 
(1028-1034), the Iberian Queen Mariam visited Constantinople, and about 1032 
a Marriage was arranged between her son Bagrat and Helen (Elena), a daughter 
of Basil Argyrus, the Emperor’s brother. In the second half of the eleventh 
century, under pressure of the Turkish menace, still closer connections were 
formed between the two harassed Christian monarchs of the Black Sea; in 1065 
or 1071 an Iberian princess Martha, whom Byzantine writers call Maria, 
daughter of Bagrat Iv (about 1027-1072) and sister of George 11 (about 1072- 
1089), was married to the Byzantine Emperor Michael vir Ducas Parapinakes 
(1071-1078).2 Under Alexius 1 Comnenus (1081-1118), the king of Georgia, 
David 1, surnamed ‘the Restorer’ (1089-1125), sent one of his daughters, Kata, 
to Constantinople to be the bride of Alexius, son of Nicephorus Bryennius and 
Anna Comnena, the famous authoress of the Alexiad and a daughter of the 
Emperor Alexius 1; thus Kata married a grandson of the Emperor.’ Under the 
year 1116 a Georgian chronicler writes: “The same year [David] sent his daughter 
Cata to Greece to espouse the son of the Emperor. Before that he had sent his 
oldest daughter Thamar to be the queen of Shirvan; and they both, like stars, 
one in the east, the other in the west, illuminated the world with the beams 
borrowed from the sun of their father.’”* Kunik supposes that in the course of 
the twelfth century other matrimonial alliances which have remained unknown 
to us were established between the Byzantine and Georgian houses, or that 
possibly a Comnenus had illegitimate children by a Georgian princess.® 

1 Cedrenus, "1, p. 489. Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1 (St Petersburg, 1849), 314 and especially 
n. 2. Skabalanovich, Byzantine State and Church in the Eleventh Century (St Petersburg, 1884), p. 
13 (in Russian); Schlumberger, L’épopée byzantine ἃ la fin du dixiéme siécle, 11 (Paris, 1905), 106- 


107, 137-139; W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People (London, 1932), pp. 88-89; he errone- 
ously gives the name of Michael Argyrus for Basil. 

2 A. Kunik, “The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond,’ Uchenyja Zapiski of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences in St Petersburg, first and third sections, 11 (1854), 708 (genealogical table of the 
Georgian Bagratids) and 710. In this period sources use indiscriminately the names Alans and 
Abasgians (Abkhaz) for Georgians (Iberians). Brosset, op. cit., 1, p. 330 and especially n. 2. Allen, 
op. cit., p. 91. 

ὃ Zonaras, xvi, 28 (ed. Dindorf, tv, 256). Kunik, op. cit., p. 710-713. Brosset, op. cit., 360. 
Chalandon, Les Comnéne, 11 (Paris, 1912), 5 and n. 9. Allen, op. cit., p. 99. 

4 Brosset, op. cit., p. 360. The Georgian chronicler errs in supposing Cata’s bridegroom to be the 
Emperor’s son instead of his grandson. 

5 Kunik, op. cit., pp. 714-715. 
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THE YOUNGER LINE OF THE COMNENIAN FAMILY 


For the history of the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond the younger 
branch of the Comnenus family is of particular significance. This branch started 
with the ambitious and very well educated sebastocrator Isaac, son of Alexius 1 
and younger brother of the Emperor John (1118-1143). The members of this 
younger line after their removal from the throne distinguished themselves by 
extraordinary energy in attempting to regain it. Isaac’s son, Andronicus, ‘the 
Alcibiades of the Middle Byzantine Empire,’ the ‘Prince-exile’ of the twelfth 
century, ‘the future Richard m1 of Byzantine history,’ in whose soul there was 
‘something similar to that of Caesar Borgia,”! ultimately took possession of Con- 
stantinople and became emperor (1182-1185). In the third generation this line 
provided the sovereigns of the Empire of Trebizond. The whole life of Andronicus 
before he became emperor was marked by his unceasing and energetic struggle 
with the reigning emperor, his cousin Manuel 1 (1143-1180), by whom his im- 
perious character and ambitious plans were distrusted. Andronicus’ stormy life 
during this period was full of the most amazing adventures and experiences of 
all sorts in Russia, Cilicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. We must for our 
purpose lay particular stress upon two episodes: his sojourn in Georgia and his 
governorship in Pontus. 

In the course of his numerous wanderings about 1170, Andronicus took refuge 
at the court of the king of Georgia, George mr (1155-1184), where he was honor- 
ably and cordially received. A Georgian chronicler gives the following description 
of Andronicus’ visit to Tiflis, the capital of Georgia: ‘One day, indeed, [George 
11] was visited by Andronicus Comnenus, a cousin on his father’s side of Manuel 
the Great, the sovereign of the whole Occident and the emperor of Greece; he 
was accompanied by his wife, of dazzling beauty, by his sons, and those of his 
sister. Thanking God for such a favor, George accorded to the prince reception 
fitting to his high birth, gave him as many cities and citadels as he needed and 
assigned to him a residence neighbouring his own.’ During his sojourn in Georgia, 
Andronicus took part in George’s military expeditions.? Later Andronicus left 
Georgia and took refuge at the court of the Turkish Sultan, Qilij Arslan τὶ. 

The ceremonial welcome accorded Andronicus in Georgia reveals to us the very 
close relations which prevailed between him and the reigning house in Georgia; 
the fact that Andronicus belonged to the reigning Comnenian family would not 
in itself have been a sufficient reason for the Georgian king to bestow upon him 
every kind of favor and honor and to regard him as a close friend and relative. 
This cordial welcome may very possibly be explained by supposing that the first 
wife of Andronicus was a Georgian princess of the reigning family. We have some 
corroborative evidence for this. We know that the Georgian Bagratids had some 
favorite family names, one of which was David. No Byzantine emperor ever bore 
this name. But beginning with the second half of the twelfth century, it occurs 


1See A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, u (Madison, 1929), p. 14; French edition, 1 
(Paris, 1932), p. 4. 


2 Brosset, op. cit., pp. 396-397. Kunik, op. cit., p. 715; 721. Th. Uspensky, Outlines of the history 
of the Empire of Trebizond (Leningrad, 1929), p. 29 (in Russian). 
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several times in the Comnenian family in the line of Andronicus. Excluding 
David, a son of the Emperor Heraclius in the seventh century,! three other 
Davids belong either to Andronicus’ family or to the period of his reign (1182— 
1185). The youngest chronologically was the last emperor of Trebizond who was 
dethroned and captured by Muhammed τ in 1461; the middle one, a grandson 
of Andronicus, was the brother of Alexius, the first Trapezuntine emperor; and 
the oldest was governor of Thessalonica in 1185, related both to Alexius 1 Com- 
nenus and Manuel 1. This unexpected appearance of Georgian names in An- 
dronicus’ family may be explained by the fact that his Georgian wife intro- 
duced them into his branch of the Comnenian family. This striking detail con- 
firms to a certain extent the hypothesis that beginning with Andronicus 1 the 
two states, Byzantine and Georgian, were connected by ties of consanguinity.” 
Andronicus is at any rate believed to have left descendants in Georgia; some of 
these today bear the family name of Andronikov or, in its present form, An- 
dronikashvili, and like to trace their lineage back to Andronicus Comnenus.® 
The close relationship of Andronicus, the grandfather of the first Trapezuntine 
emperor, to the ruling house of Georgia, as we shall see later, is extremely im- 
portant for the better understanding of the foundation of the Empire of Trebi- 
zond. 

Another episode from Andronicus’ turbulent life is to be noted in connection 
with the future foundation of the Empire of Trebizond. Toward the end of his 
reign Manuel 1 succeeded in seizing Theodora, Andronicus’ passionately beloved 
wife, and their children. Incapable of enduring the loss, Andronicus resolved to 
submit to Manuel. Pardon was granted, and Andronicus was appointed governor 
of Pontus in Asia Minor on the shores of the Black Sea, with his residence either 
at Sinope or at Oinaion (Unieh). He was there when in 1180 Manuel died, and 
his son Alexis 11, a child of twelve, became emperor.‘ From Pontus in 1182 An- 
dronicus set out for Constantinople and supported by the people who were ex- 
asperated by Manuel’s latinophile policy, which the Empress-regent, Mary of 
Antioch, and her favorite, Alexius Comnenus, had continued, he entered the 
capital in triumph. Mary of Antioch, the child-emperor Alexius 11, Manuel’s 
other relatives, and his influential followers were killed at Andronicus’ order. 
Thus in 1183 Andronicus at sixty-three years of age became sole all-powerful 
emperor. 


1 Theophanes, ed. de Boor, p. 335. Anastasit Bibliothecarii Historia Tripartita, ed. de Boor, p. 210. 
See A. Pernice, L’imperatore Eraclio (Florence, 1905), p. 294. 

2 Kunik, ‘On the Georgian origin of the grandmother of the first Trapezuntine Emperor,’ Uchenyja 
Zapiski of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg, first and third sections, 1 (1854), 
788 (in Russian). Idem, The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond, pp. 719-720. J. Bartholomaei, 
Lettres numismatiques et archéologiques relatives ἃ la Transcaucasie (St Petersburg, 1859), p. 37. 
Finlay, History of Greece, ed. Tozer, 1v (Oxford, 1877), 318, n. 1. 

3 See Brosset, op. cit., p. 396, n. 4. Kunik, On the origin of the Georgian princes Andronikov, ibid., 
pp. 789-791. Idem, The Foundation, Ὁ. 717, n. 18; 723. Allen, op. cit., p. 108, n. 1. 

4 See F. Cognasso, Partiti politict e lotte dinastiche in Bizanzio alla morte dt Manuele Comneno 
(Turin, 1912), p. 236 (24) and n. 5. N. Radojéi¢é, Dva posljednja Komnena na carigradskom prijestolju 
(Zagreb, 1907), pp. 19-20 (in Croatian). Ch. Diehl, Figures byzantines, 11 (Paris, 1909), 108-109. 
Cf. Chalandon, op. cit., τι, 221: ‘Andronic , . . se retire dans ses possessions d’Asie Mineure.’ 
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For the success of the first steps in the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond 
by Alexius Comnenus and for the temporary military successes of his brother 
David west of Trebizond in Pontus, the two-year governorship of Andronicus 
(1180-1182) there is of great importance. The population of Pontus was familiar 
with the Comnenian family; in 1180-1182, when Andronicus was governor in 
Pontus, his rule had not been tyrannical. At this period he was doing his best to 
win the hearts of the people under pretense of protecting the violated rights of 
the minor Alexius τι. The two years of Andronicus’ tyranny when he became sole 
emperor (1183-1185) failed to affect distant Pontus. His political interests, the 
bloody fight for his own power, and the final catastrophe in 1185 were all closely 
connected with Constantinople and the Balkans, where William τι of Sicily and 
his Normans captured Thessalonica and began their victorious advance farther 
east, towards Constantinople. Pontus had not suffered under Andronicus’ 
régime. The Angeli who had replaced the Comneni on the throne of Byzantium 
might have been regarded in Pontus as undesirable foreign rulers. Accordingly 
when in 1204 the troops headed by David Comnenus made their appearance in 
Pontus, most of the population met this member of the Comnenian family as an 
acceptable successor to Andronicus and offered no resistance. 

Two of Andronicus’ children are particularly interesting to us: his eldest son, 
Manuel, by a supposed Georgian princess, and another son, Alexius, by Theo- 
dora. A Georgian chronicler calls Alexius Thamar’s (Tamara’s) close relative 
and paternal cousin of the Emperor of Greece, who at that time, before becoming 
Emperor of Byzantium, was in Georgia, and reports that some nobles of Georgia 
wished to ask Alexius to come to Georgia to marry Thamar (Tamara).' Here 
once more we have a hint of Andronicus’ sojourn in Georgia and new and valu- 
able information on the possible close relationship through the male line between 
Byzantium and Georgia. Kunik plausibly conjectures that after the fall of An- 
dronicus in 1185, his son Alexius might have taken refuge in Georgia for the 
second time; and that Thamar might also have had some relationship with him 
besides being the paternal aunt of his nephew Alexius, the first Trapezuntine 
emperor.’ 

A more important figure than this Alexius is Andronicus’ eldest son, Manuel, 
the father of the first Trapezuntine emperor. It is worthy of notice that some 
scholars identify Manuel with a Byzantine ambassador to Russia, Manuel 
Comnenus, who was sent by Manuel 1 on a mission in 1164-1165.3 In the same 


1 Brosset, op. cit., pp. 412-413. See Kunik, The Foundation, p. 719. Cognasso, Partiti politici, pp. 
235-236 and n. 1 on p. 236. Uspensky, Outlines, Ὁ. 29. 

2 Kunik, op. cit., pp. 717-718, n. 18 (in Russian). 

3 Chalandon, Les Comnéne, 1 (Paris, 1912), 481, n. 5. S. Shestakov, A Byzantine Ambassador to 
Russia, Manuel Commenus, in the Mélanges Korsakoff (Kazan, 1913), p. 381 (in Russian). Other 
scholars reject this theory. See C. Grot, From the History of Ugria (Hungary) and the Slavs in the 
twelfth century (Warsaw, 1889), p. 328 (in Russian). G. Vernadsky, ‘Relations byzantinorusses au 
XIle siécle,’ Byzantion, rv (1927-1928), 270-271. We do not know when Manuel was born. Kunik (p. 
717) supposes that he might have been born before 1160, perhaps even before 1150. In another place 
Kunik writes: ‘If Manuel, the father of the first Trapezuntine emperor, was born to Andronicus by a 
Georgian princess, this must have happened before 1160’ (p. 720). Shestakov (p. 381) writes that 
since Andronicus was born about 1120, his son might easily have been a little over twenty in 1164. 
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year (1165) Andronicus himself was in southwest Russia with the Prince of 
Galich, Yaroslav, so that Manuel Comnenus’ mission was no doubt connected 
with the wanderings of Andronicus and was induced by the eager desire of the 
Emperor to get back his restless relative. Manuel, who bore the very high title 
of sebastocrator, disapproved of the tyrannical régime of his father and therefore 
was not on good terms with him. The identity of Manuel’s wife is unknown. The 
Georgian chronicler once only mentions that Thamar had a sister.! Kunik 
supposes that she might have been Manuel’s wife, and perhaps in 1185 it was 
she who escaped with her two children from Constantinople to her sister in 
Georgia.” This is of course purely hypothetical though probable.’ Another purely 
hypothetical question is whether or not Manuel visited Georgia. Kunik believes 
this doubtful.4 True, the Georgian chronicler states that Andronicus came to 
Georgia accompanied by his wife, his sons, and those of his sister.® Since his wife 
at that time was Theodora, the chronicler’s words ‘his sons’ might have referred 
to his sons by Theodora; Manuel was his son by another wife, probably a 
Georgian princess. But it is probable that Manuel also accompanied his father 
and his stepmother in their wanderings; and his visit to Georgia would have 
been especially welcome if he had married a Georgian princess. 

Manuel perished in the catastrophe of 1185. Although he had opposed his 
father’s atrocities, he was nevertheless as a member of the Comnenian family 
involved in his fate. He was captured and blinded by Isaac Angelus, and evi- 
dently perished from the effects of the brutal mutilation; his brother John met 
the same end.° 

While studying at the Acropolis of Trebizond in 1916-1917, Th. Uspensky 
was very much interested in the tower at the north corner, where he observed 
traces of an old church with remnants of painting. In the frescoes upon the walls 
of the upper section of the tower is visible a crowned man in imperial robes. On 
either side of his crown is a partly erased inscription which contains the names 
of Andronicus and the sebastocrator Manuel, respectively grandfather and father 
of Alexius and David, founders of the Trapezuntine Empire. Uspensky is inclined 
to believe that the second or middle section of the tower conceals the sepulcher 
of the first Comneni. Unfortunately Uspensky had not enough time to carry out 
an exhaustive exploration of the tower, so that his speculations cannot be taken 
for proven. Referring to his own conjecture that the tower preserves the sepulcher 
of Andronicus and the sebastocrator Manuel, whose names are mentioned in the 
inscription, Uspensky writes: “There is no question of Andronicus, for his dead 
body was scattered by the populace to the winds, and it is stated as to Manuel 
that he died in Constantinople after the brutal operation of blinding.’ He adds: 

1 Brosset, op. cit., p. 431. 2 Kunik, The Foundation, p. 713. 

3 Gerland asserts positively that Thamar’s sister married Manuel. Εἰ. Gerland, Geschichte des 
lateinischen Kaiserreiches von Konstantinopel (Homburg v. d. Hthe, 1905), pp. 34-35. 

4 Kunik, op. cit., p. 722; see also p. 717, n. 16. 5 Brosset, op. cit., p. 396. 

6 Nicetas Acominatus, p. 466. See Εἰ, Cognasso, Un imperatore bizantino della decadenza, Isacco II 
Angelo (Rome, 1915), p. 5 (the name of the victims are not given); this study was originally printed 


in Bessarione, anno XIx, ΧΧχὶ (1915), 29-60 and 246-289. J. Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums 
von Trapezunt (Munich, 1827), p. 41. 
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‘It would not of course be difficult to imagine that Manuel’s remains were later 
transported to Trebizond, that a sepulcher was made for him, and that over his 
body a church was erected.’! I do not yet venture to endorse Uspensky’s sup- 
position of the transportation of Manuel’s body to Trebizond. But further thor- 
ough exploration of the northern corner tower in the Acropolis of Trebizond 
would be extremely desirable, the more so as the inscription was already rather 
faded in 1916-1917, when Uspensky saw it, and may for want of adequate 
precautions completely disappear. 


THE ESCAPE OF ALEXIUS AND DAVID FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 


Manuel left two sons, infants, Alexius and David. They were born just before 
the revolution of 1185: Alexius in 1182,? David a year or two later; there is no 
evidence that they were twins. Alexius was destined to become the first emperor 
of Trebizond. After the violent deaths of their father, uncle, and grandfather they 
were the legal heirs to the Byzantine throne, and therefore dangerous rivals to 
the new emperor, Isaac Angelus. For this reason we find it impossible to believe 
that the princes could have stayed in Constantinople after Isaac Angelus’ at- 
tempt to wipe out the Comnenian family. 

Of the history of these two brothers between 1185 and 1204, when the Latin 
Empire was established, we know nothing. But we know with certainty that in 
1204 they were in Georgia at the court of Thamar (Tamara). Most scholars who 
deal with the history of the Empire of Trebizond have endeavored to fill this 
gap by various methods of reasoning and to fix the moment when the children 
left Constantinople. 

One group of scholars is inclined to believe that Alexius and David as children 
were safely taken away from Constantinople in the very year of the revolution 
of 1185 and brought to Georgia to their close relative Thamar, who according to 
Panaretos was their paternal aunt;? in Georgia they grew up and received their 
education. In 1827 Fallmerayer wrote that under cover of the confusion of the 
popular riot of 1185 the princess Thamar, a daughter of Andronicus, managed 
not only to save the infants from the fury of Isaac Angelus but also to seize gold 
and precious stones from the family possessions to take with them, which may 
explain the great wealth of the court of Trebizond of which we shall speak later. 
According to the same author, in the general confusion the flight east was not 

1 Uspensky, Outlines of the history of Trebizond, Ὁ. 42; also p. 34; 40-41; 155. It is important to note 
that the title of sebastocrator did not exist at the court of the emperors of Trebizond (ibid., p. 41) 
so that the Manuel mentioned in the inscription cannot be identified with any emperor of Trebizond. 
If Uspensky considers the transportation of Manuel’s body to Trebizond possible, he might have 
said the same of Andronicus’ remains. His statement that Andronicus’ body was scattered to the 
winds is inexact. Our source says that after Andronicus’ death, his lacerated body was left for several 
days in the Hippodrome; then some charitable people removed it and deposited it ‘in a very low place’ 
παρά τινι κατωτάτω τόπῳ near the monastery of Ephoros, not far from the Baths of Zeuxippos. 
Isaac Angelus forbade the burial of Andronicus’ body (Nicetas Acom., p. 460). It might, like Manuel’s 
have been secretly removed to Trebizond. 

2 Michael Panaretos says that when Alexius Comnenus took possession of Trebizond in 1204 he 


was twenty-two years old. Ed. Lambros, Νέος ᾿Ελληνομνήμων, Iv (1907), 266. 
3 Michael Panaretos, ed. Lambros, p. 266: τῆς πρὸς πατρὸς θείας αὐτοῦ Θάμαρ. 
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difficult, because the vessels supposedly prepared by Andronicus to fight the 
Norman fleet filled the harbor, and the regions on the south shores of the Black 
Sea, especially Paphlagonia and Heleno-Pontus, were devoted to Andronicus’ 
family. No doubt Fallmerayer based his statement that Thamar was a daughter 
of Andronicus on the passage of Panaretos just quoted that the queen of Georgia, 
Tamara, was Alexius’ and David’s paternal aunt, i.e., a sister of Manuel, their 
father, and consequently a daughter of Andronicus, their grandfather. But in 
1827, when Fallmerayer printed his epoch-making History of the Empire of 
Trebizond, the Georgian chronicle published by Brosset in Georgian and in a 
French translation in 1849 was inaccessible to him. And this chronicle gives no 
data whatever to prove the existence of the second Thamar, Andronicus’ daugh- 
ter. Fallmerayer entirely ignores Thamar, the famous queen of Georgia, her réle 
and importance in the history of Georgia and the Near East as well as in the 
foundation of the Empire of Trebizond. This omission was of course due to the 
inadequate information at his disposal. Following Fallmerayer, F. de Pfaffen- 
hoffen wrote in 1847 that Thamar, supported by the partisans of her family, took 
a portion of the family treasures and the two children, and boarding one of the 
ships which had been prepared to sail against the Norman fleet, fled to Colchis.? 
In 1849, basing his information on Fallmerayer’s book, a Russian scholar, 
P. Medovikov, wrote that Alexius and David, sons of Emmanuel Comnenus and 
grandsons of the great though cruel Andronicus 1, saved by his daughter Thamar 
took refuge with their adherents and treasures in Colchis on the banks of Phasis. 
At the time of the conquest of Constantinople the elder of them, then a young 
man of twenty-two, entered and conquered the region of Trebizond.’ In 1854 
Kunik stated positively that the Comneni had been taken away from Constanti- 
nople when they were still infants, and he energetically and correctly rejected the 
theory of the existence of Thamar, Andronicus’ daughter.‘ In 1859 Bartholo- 
mael, evidently unacquainted with Kunik’s study, wrote that if the chronicle of 
Panaretos had not stated that the Thamar with whose aid Alexius had levied 
an army to conquer Trebizond was his father’s sister, consequently a daughter of 
a Byzantine prince, one would be tempted to believe that the whole expedition 
was Georgian.’ In 1870 a Greek scholar, S. Ioannides, in general retelling Fall- 
merayer’s narrative, makes some changes and adds some unproven statements 
concerning Thamar. According to him, the fugitive princes came to Thamar in 
Iberia, beyond Colchis; daughter of Andronicus and sister of Manuel, the father 
of Alexius and David, Thamar several years earlier had married a ruler of 
Georgia, David; after the latter’s death Thamar began to rule, having her resi- 
dence in Tiflis, a city of Georgia.* In 1898 another Greek historian, T. Evan- 


1 Fallmerayer, op. cit., pp. 41-43. 

2 F. de Pfaffenhoffen, Essai sur les aspres comnénats, ou blancs d’argent, de Trébizonde, "Aowpa 
λεγόμενα Κομνήνατα᾽ (Paris, 1847), pp. 19-20. 

$P. Medovikov, The Latin Emperors in Constantinople and their attitude towards the Greek inde- 
pendent rulers and the indigenous population in general (Moscow, 1849), p. 79 (in Russian). 

4 Kunik, op. cit., pp. 724-726. 

5 J. Bartholomaei, Lettres numismatiques et archéologiques, relatives ἃ la Transcaucaste (St Peters- 
burg, 1859), p. 37. 

6 Σ. Ἰωαννίδης, Ἱστορία καὶ στατιστικὴ Τραπεζοῦντος (Constantinople, 1870), p. 51. 
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gelides, closely follows Ioannides’ scheme; he falls into total confusion in saying 
that Alexius, the first Trapezuntine emperor, was a son of Manuel Comnenus 
who had reigned in Constantinople from 1143 to 1180, and a grandson of An- 
dronicus 1 (1183).! Two Russian scholars, P. Bezobrazov in 1916 and Th. Us- 
pensky in 1929, share Kunik’s opinion that the infants were taken away from 
Constantinople in 1185; but they both erroneously attribute to Fallmerayer the 
theory which was later advocated by Finlay that Alexius and David left Con- 
stantinople not in 1185 but shortly before 1204.2 The most recent Greek historian, 
G. K. Skalieres, regards the queen of Georgia, Thamar, as a daughter of An- 
dronicus 1, and calls her ‘a Greek Empress of Iberia’ (Georgia) .° 

A much smaller group of historians holds the opinion that Alexius and David 
left Constantinople just before 1204. The first to set forth this theory was the 
English historian G. Finlay. According to him, during the revolution of 1185 
the infants Alexius and David were hidden in Constantinople. They were brought 
up and educated there in obscurity, neglected and forgotten by the imperial 
court until the Crusaders besieged Constantinople. Before the city was taken, 
the two young men escaped to the coast of Colchis, where their paternal aunt, 
Thamar, possessed wealth and influence. Finlay is inclined to accept two Tha- 
mars: the first one, the aunt Just mentioned, may have been the widow of some 
Colchian prince who had maintained his independence against the second 
Thamar, the Queen of Georgia.‘ Finlay’s theory was adopted in 1886 by W. 
Fischer.’ But after the publication of Kunik’s study, which was unknown to 
Finlay and Fischer, their theory was rejected by the majority of historians. 

A third group of scholars consists of those who have not taken into considera- 
tion the question when and how Alexius and David left Constantinople. This 
group goes back to the seventeenth century when Du Cange, in his work on 
Byzantine families, briefly treated of the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond. 
The material which Du Cange was able to use was desperately scanty and 
scattered, so that we are not surprised that the great scholar’s starting point was 
incorrect. According to Du Cange, Alexius Comnenus, surnamed the Great with 
the title of dux, had governed Colchis, i.e., the Trapezuntine province under the 
Constantinopolitan emperors; when Constantinople was captured in 1204 by 
the Franks, he decided to proclaim himself the supreme ruler of the duchy.® 
Following Du Cange, Gibbon stated that by the indulgence of the Angeli Alexius 

1T, Ἐῤαγγελίδης, ᾿Ιστορία τῆς Τραπεζοῦντος ἀπὸ τῶν ἀρχαιοτάτων χρόνων μέχρι τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς (756 π. 
X. -- 1897). Ἐν Ὀδησσῷ (Odessa), 1898, pp. 46-48. 

2P. V. Bezobrazov, Trebizond: tts sanctuaries and antiquities (Petrograd, 1916), pp. 4-5 (in Rus. 
sian). Th. Uspensky, Outlines of the history of the Empire of Trebizond (Leningrad, 1929), pp. 29-3( 
(in Russian). 

3T. K. Σκαλιέρης, Ἢ abtoxparopia τῆς Τραπεζοῦντος (Athens, s. a.), p. 82. This book was 
printed in 1926. The author calls Thamar Ἑλληνίδι Βασιλίσσῃ τῆς ᾿Ιβηρίας (Tewpyias). 

46. Finlay, A History of Greece, ed. Tozer, tv (Oxford, 1877), 317-318 and n. 1 on ἢ. 318. 

δ. Fischer, “Trapezunt und seine Bedeutung in der Geschichte,’ Zeitschrift fiir Allgemein 
Geschichte, 111 (1886), p. 23. 

δ Du Cange, Familiae Byzantinae, p. 191: ‘Alexius Comnenus, cognomento Magnus, cum Col. 
chidem, seu Trapezuntinam provinciam, Ducis titulo sub imperatoribus Constantinopolitanis re 


geret, capta a Francis Urbe anno mcctv, ejusdem provinciae principatum supremo jure tenendur 
sibi adseruit.’ 
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was appointed governor or duke of Trebizond; ‘his birth gave him ambition, the 
revolution independence.” In 1816 F. Riihs reproduced Du Cange’s passage in 
German, but called Alexius a son of Andronicus 11.2 Du Cange’s statement was 
again given in 1824 by P. Afzelius.* In 1834 we read in the new edition of the 
history of Lebeau that Alexis and David retired to Pontus, where their grand- 
father had long lived, and that with the aid of the partisans of their family, they 
made an independent state.* In 1907 N. Iorga wrote that David and Alexius 
Comnenus, grandsons of the Emperor Andronicus by their father Manuel and 
relations of a princess of Georgia, had settled in the dominions of their grand- 
father, into which they incorporated Trebizond, capital of an old Byzantine 
duchy.® The latest English historian of the Empire of Trebizond, W. Miller, does 
not discuss at all the preliminaries of the foundation of the Empire and merely 
says briefly that Alexius, who had left the Imperial city for Georgia, set out for 
Trebizond at the head of a Georgian contingent.® 

Perhaps it is worth while to note a misleading statement of Guy Le Strange: 
‘Independently of Constantinople, Emperors had ruled in Trebizond since early 
in the thirteenth century when Alexius Comnenus, to escape the tyranny of the 
Latin occupation of the capital, had established his dynasty assuming the em- 
pire of this territory.’? Of course Alexius, as we have mentioned above, escaped 


from Constantinople as an infant, nineteen years before the Latins took pos- 
session of the city. 


THAMAR (TAMARA), QUEEN OF GEORGIA (1184-1212) 


The person who took the most important part in the formation of the Empire 
of Trebizond was Thamar (Tamara), queen of Georgia (1184—1212).° This period 
was the heyday of the Georgian kingdom.? The king of the Georgians and Abkhaz 
(Ahasgians), David 11 the Restorer (1089-1125), had laid the foundation of the 
very strong political power of Georgia. The Georgian kingdom of his period was 


1 Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chapter Lx1, ed. Bury, vi, 420-421. 
See also v, 241: “The posterity of Andronicus, in the public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of 
Trebizond, so obscure in history and so famous in romance.’ 

2 F, Riihs, Handbuch der Geschichte des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1816), pp. 131-132. 

3 P. W. Afzelius, De Imperio Trapezuntino (Upsala, 1824), p. 12: ‘Alexius, quem traditur jam ante 
Urbem captam, Colchidem sive provinciam Trapezuntinam, Ducis titulo, gubernasse.’ 

4 Lebeau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, nouvelle édition par Saint-Martin et M. Brosset, xvitt (Paris, 
1834), 254. 

5 N. Iorga, The Byzantine Empire (London, 1907), p. 175. The same passage has been reproduced 
by Iorga in 1934 in French. N. Iorga, Histoire de la vie byzantine. Empire et civilisation, 111 (Bucarest, 
1934), 104. 

6 W. Miller, Trebizond, the Last Greek Empire (London, 1926), p. 14. 

7 Guy le Strange in the introduction to his translation of Clavijo’s embassy to Tamerlane (London, 
1928), p. 8. 

8 On the chronology of the reign of Thamar see Brosset, Additions et éclaircissements ἃ l'histoire 
de la Géorgie (St Petersburg, 1851), pp. 296-298. Finlay (op. cit., rv, 318, n. 1) writes that Thamar 
died in 1200. This year was erroneously given by a Georgian writer of the mid-eighteenth century who 
lived in Moscow, Wakhushti (Wakhusht), the author of The Geographical Description of Georgia. 
See Brosset, Additions, p. 297. On Wakhushti see Allen, op. cit., p. 316. 

9 See Allen, op. cit., p. 95. 
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‘in many ways a direct product of the Crusades,”! because the successful cam- 
paign of the western knights of the First Crusade against the Seljugq Turks in 
Asia Minor led to the temporary weakening of the latter and enabled David 1 
to open a victorious campaign against the Muslims from the north. In 1122 
Tiflis, the ancient Georgian capital which had been a city of Islam for nearly 
four hundred years, capitulated. David 1 incorporated within his dominions 
many new territories, organized a powerful state, and in order to strengthen the 
prestige of his dynasty concluded some foreign marriages. As we have noted 
above, one of his daughters, Kata, was sent to Constantinople to be the bride 
of Alexius, the son of Nicephorus Bryennius and Anna Comnena. If the thirty 
years which followed the death of David 1 in 1125 were years of stagnation in 
the political life of Georgia, some revival may be marked with the accession to 
the throne of George (Giorgi) m1 (1155-1184), though in his conflicts with the 
Muslims he was not always successful. But in the internal life of Georgia he 
succeeded in putting down most cruelly the revolt of the great nobles of the 
country who resented the growing power of the king. 

George (Giorgi) I11 was succeeded by his daughter Thamar (Tamara), the most 
popular and picturesque figure in Georgian history and legend, according to 
Fallmerayer a Caucasian Semiramis.” 

The characteristic trait of her rule is her successful internal and external 
policy; during her reign, as Allen writes, ‘the nation expressed its unbounding 
energies in vigorous building throughout the country, and continuous victories 
beyond the frontiers.’® Within a decade after the Third Crusade, after the kings 
of France and England, defeated by the Muslims, ‘had gone with contumely 
out of Palestine, the royal army of Georgia could carry terror and rapine through 
all the Muslim lands which lay between the Black Sea and the south-eastern 
corner of the Caspian.” Beyond the frontiers in foreign politics Thamar made 
her authority felt effectively. “David τὶ the Restorer and the queen Thamar 
brought to its apogee the political power of Georgia as well as its intellectual, 
artistic, and scientific development.” After her first unfortunate and childless 
marriage with a Russian prince, George Bogolyubski, whose father, the Grand 
Prince Andrew (Andrei) of Suzdal was assassinated in 1175 on account of his 
autocratic tendencies, Thamar married again; her husband was David Soslan, 
an Ossetian prince, who energetically supported the imperialistic policy of his 
wife. 

It is not surprising that in the Georgian literary tradition Thamar has left a 
deep impress, and that Georgian chroniclers extol her to the skies. She is ‘a 
second Constantine.’ She is seated ‘on her sublime throne, beautiful as Venus, 
magnificent as the sun of Apollo, ecstatically admirable to contemplate, exciting 
enthusiasm and rapture among those who approach her and look on her; . . . she 


1 Allen, op. cit., p. 96. 

2 Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt (Munich, 1827), p. 42. See also Bar- 
tholomaei, Lettres numismatiques (St Petersburg, 1859), p. 37. 

3 Allen, op. cit., pp. 108-104. 4 Allen, op. cit., p. 106. 

5 N. Marr et M. Briére, La langue géorgienne (Paris, 1931), p. viii. 
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is a masterpiece of the Divinity.’ Thamar possessed ‘the mildness of David, the 
wisdom of Solomon, the energy and foresight of Alexander [the Great]... She 
was an emulator of Alexander.’! A poet of that period proclaims that ‘neither 
Aeneas nor Homer nor Plato... nor Zoroaster nor Aristotle would be able to 
sing her praises. Thamar is political wisdom, the military glory of Georgia 
... Thamar is God.” The same poet praises also David Soslan, Thamar’s second 
husband, and sings his military successes. ‘David gained many brilliant vic- 
tories .. . Seas have submitted and wicked tongues have grown silent. No one 
has equalled this kingly couple . . . War has been decided: at the head of it stood 
a lion, David, like David (the King of Judaea), and he valiantly and successfully 
led the troops upon the Muslims... David’s attack upon his enemies seemed 
like that of a lion upon a frightened horse or a worn-out fox.”? But the Muham- 
medan writers, who from Thamar’s military successes over the Muslims had no 
reason to favor her, have given a different portrait of the Georgian queen. A 
writer of the thirteenth century, Ibn-al-Bibi, remarks in rather Oriental style: 
‘Owing to her female nature, Thamar, the queen of Georgia and Abkhaz, has 
given the rein of her heart into the hand of lust, so that when she hapened to 
hear of a handsome prince, she immediately fell in love with him without seeing 
him.”4 

It is always to be kept in mind that towards the end of the twelfth century and 
at the outset of the thirteenth, Thamar created a strong Christian state and that 
for a time this became the leading state in the Near East.5 The Byzantine Em- 
pire after its crushing defeat in 1176 by the Seljug Sultan Kilij-Arslan (1156- 
1188), when the Emperor Manuel 1 barely escaped with his life, entered the fatal 
period of the Angeli and ended its political existence in the final catastrophe of 
1204. After 1176 it was expected that the victorious Kilij-Arslan would occupy 
the leading position in the Near East; but before his death he divided his domin- 
ions among his sons, and the resulting internal disturbances led to the temporary 
weakening of the Sultanate of Rum. Georgia under Thamar, stubbornly pursuing 
her imperialistic policy and successfully advancing, especially south of the Cau- 
casus, became, as we shall see later, the decisive element in the formation of the 
Trapezuntine Empire. 


1 Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, pp. 405, 409; 410-411; 429. 

2N. Marr, Ancient Georgian poets (odopistsy) of the twelfth century. τι. A singer of Tamara. Texty 
ὁ razyskanija po armjano-gruzinskot filologii, τν (St Petersburg, 1902), 41-42; 49-50; 53 (in Russian). 

3 Tbid., p. 37. 

4 P, Melioransky, “The Seljuq-Naméh, as a source for the history of Byzantium in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries,’ Viz. Vremennik, 1 (1894), 621 (in Russian). Allen (p. 103) remarks that ‘despite 
the poetic licence of Lermontov (a Russian poet) there is no evidence to show that Tamara was 
subject to those erotic failings to which her son and daughter were addicted in their time and tasted 
to the full.’ But Lermontov, in his verses, might have reflected the Muslim tradition. 

5 No special monograph on Tamara exists worthy of her activities and achievement. There is a 
book in Russian by M. G. Djanashvili, Queen Tamara (Tiflis, 1900, pp. 127-+ix); it is a Russian 
translation of the author’s Georgian articles. I have not seen the book. For a criticism see A. Djava- 
khov, in Viz. Vremennik, x1 (1904), pp. 325-328. On Thamar see Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, 
pp. 403-480. Idem, Additions, pp. 266-298. Allen, op. cit., pp. 103-108. 
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SOURCES ON THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND 


The Greek sources on the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond may be 
divided into three groups: first, those dealing with the preliminaries of the 
foundation, 1.6., how and when the brothers Alexius and David left Constanti- 
nople for Georgia; second, those concerned with the réle played in this event by 
the Queen of Georgia, Thamar (Tamara); and third, those treating of the 
foundation itself. There is only one contemporary historian, Nicetas Acominatus 
Choniates, who died soon after 1210. The historian next to him in time is George 
Acropolita, who died at the beginning of the ninth decade of the thirteenth 
century; so that he was not a contemporary writer. 

On the first point, that of the preliminaries of the foundation of the Empire, 
neither Nicetas Acominatus nor George Acropolita nor any other source to be 
discussed later gives us any information. Laonicas Chalcocondyles (Chalco- 
candyles, or in an abbreviated form, Chalcondyles), an historian of the second 
half of the fifteenth century, alone refers to it. His text runs as follows: “The 
emperors of Colchis are said to have been formerly the emperors of Byzantium, 
of the house of the Comneni. When they were deprived of their power, Isaac, 
a son of the Emperor, after his father had been killed by the populace because of 
their hatred to him, escaped and left for Colchis and Trebizond. On his coming 
there, the local population made him the ruler of Colchis, so that he transferred 
the empire to Trebizond, [a city] of Colchis. Since then they have been reigning 
there up to our time, being Greeks by origin and preserving Greek customs as 
well as the Greek tongue.”! One of course observes at once that this narrative is 
in some respects incorrect. The name of the prince who escaped from Constan- 
tinople was not Isaac but Alexius; he was not a son of the Emperor (Andronicus) 
but a grandson. But in his rather confused record Laonicas has preserved a very 
valuable tradition that Alexius (Isaac in Laonicas) escaped from Constantinople 
immediately after Andronicus’ violent death, i.e., in 1185; in addition, by point- 
ing out three times that Trebizond was a city of Colchis and that Alexius (Isaac) 
became ruler of Colchis, Laonicas has preserved a reflection of the real historical 
fact that Colchis (Georgia) took a preponderant part in the foundation of the 
Empire of Trebizond. 

The participation of the Queen of Georgia, Thamar, in the foundation of the 
Empire, is mentioned by only one Greek source, Michael Panaretos, a special 
‘historian’ of Trebizond; he notes that Alexius Comnenus, ‘marching from Iberia 


1 Laonicas Chalcocandyles, ed. Bonn, p. 461. Laonici Chalcocandylae Historiarum Demonstrationes, 
ed. E. Dark6é, 11, pars posterior (Budapest, 1927), 218-219: ‘oi yap Κολχίδος βασιλεῖς λέγονται μὲν 
γενέσθαι πρότερον Βυζαντίουβασιλεῖς, τῆς Κομνηνῶν οἰκίας, τούτους δ᾽ ὡς ἐκπεσεῖν τῆς βασιλείας, ᾿Ισαάκιον 
τὸν παῖδα τοῦ βασίλέως διαφυγόντα, τελευτήσαντος ὑπὸ δήμου τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ διὰ τὸ ἔχθος τὸ πρὸς αὐτὸν, 
οἴχεσθαι ἐπὶ τὴν Κολχίδα χώραν καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν Τραπεζοῦντα. ἀφικόμενον δὲ ἐνταῦθα καταστῆναι ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐπιχωρίων ἐπὶ τὴν τῆς Κολχίδος ἡγεμονίαν, καὶ τὴν βασιλείαν μετενεγκεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν Τραπεζοῦντα τῆς Κολχίδος, 
καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦδε βασιλεύειν ἐνταῦθα ἔστε ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς διαγενομένους, Ἕλληνάς τε ὄντας τὸ γένος, καὶ τὰ ἤθη τε ἕμα 
καὶ τὴν φωνὴν προϊεμένους ἙἙλληνικήν.᾽ According to a very eminent Byzantine philologist, G. L. F. 
Tafel, this passage of Laonicas has survived not in its original shape but with interpolations. See ed. 
Dark6, πὶ (2), p. 218, note to line 19. On Tafel’s unpublished study on Laonicas, preserved in Berlin, 
see Dark, op. cit., 1 (1922), vii. 
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supported by the zeal and efficient help of his paternal aunt, Thamar, took 
possession of Trebizond.! In this brief statement one detail is to be noted: 
Panaretos does not call Thamar the queen. But I believe there is no doubt that 
Panaretos meant Queen Thamar, and not another problematical Thamar who 
as has been pointed out above, was erroneously invented by some scholars. 
Panaretos wrote that Thamar supported Alexius Comnenus ‘with zeal and care’ 
(σπουδῇ Kal μόχθῳ). 

On the foundation of the Empire, most Greek sources give two brothers, 
Alexius and David, as the founders of the Empire, and call them the grandsons 
of Andronicus and sons of Manuel.? Some later sources call the brothers simply 
Andronicus’ descendants,’ or point out that they belonged to the family of the 
Comneni.! 

Let us pass to the Georgian sources. 

The large Georgian historical compilation, published in the original Georgian 
and in a French translation by M. Brosset in 1849, is a production of the mid- 
eighteenth century. The King of Georgia, Wakhtang νι, who in the eighteenth 
century imported to Georgia the first printing-press from Wallachia, and his son, 
Wakhushti, who as an impoverished refugee settled in Moscow, are responsible 
for the completion in 1745 of A Geographic Description of Georgia. This Descrip- 
tion, compiled from many sources, written in different periods and of course lack- 
ing uniform historical value, has long been difficult to use because the authentic- 
ity of its sources has not been satisfactorily studied. Owing to the careful in- 
vestigations of a Georgian scholar, M. G. Djanashvili, we have now a much bet- 
ter idea of the significance of the Georgian compilation.® For the question of the 
foundation of the Empire of Trebizond it is extremely important to know that 
Djanashvili has shown that the Georgian compilation as to the reign of Giorgi 
im (1155-1184) and his daughter, Queen Thamar (1184-1212) is the account of 
an anonymous eyewitness. The style is official; there are no details; only the most 
important events are indicated. The events of this period (the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries) in the history of Georgia presented by eyewitnesses are gener- 


1 Michael Panaretos, ed. 5. Lambros, p. 266: ‘6 kip ᾿Αλέξιος. . . ἐκστρατεύσας δ᾽ ἐξ ᾿Ιβηρίας σπουδῇ 
καὶ μόχθῳ THs πρὸς πατρὸς θείας αὐτοῦ Θάμαρ, καὶ παρέλαβε τὴν Τραπεζοῦντα. 

2 Nic. Acom., p. 842. Georg. Acropolita, §7 (ed. Heisenberg, 1, 12). Ephraemius, verses 7525-7527 
(ed. Bonn, p. 304). 

8 Anonymous, Σύνοψις χρονική, in Sathas, Bibliotheca Graeca Medi Aevi, vu (Paris, 1894), 453. 

4 Critobulus, De rebus gestis Mechmetis, τι, iv, 1, 4, in C. Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, 
v, 1 (Paris, 1870), 137: "ἐκ τοῦ βασιλείου γένους Ῥωμαίων τῶν Κομνηνῶν, ἐκ Βυξαντίου ἐκπεσόντος αὐτοῦ." 
Βησσαρίων, ἜἜ; Ὑκώμιον εἰς Τραπεζοῦντα, in Νέος Ἑλληνομνήμων, χιπ (1916), p. 188: “θεὸς. . . τούς τε 
Κομνηνάδας ἡμίν ἐβασίλευσε. .. τότε μὲν εὐθὺς ᾿Αλέξιον προβαλόμενος. In the separate edition of Bassa- 
rion’s Encomium (Athens, 1916), p. 41. 

5M. G. Djanashvili, Kartlis Tzkhovreba. Life of Georgia, in Sbornik (Collection) of materials for 
the description of the countries and tribes of the Caucasus, xxxv (1905), 113-235 (in Russian). 
The Georgians themselves call their country Kartli (Karthli). On the names of Georgia see M. 
Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie. Introduction et Tables des matvéres (St Petersburg, 1858), p. rv. Idem, 
Histoire de la Géorgie, part 1 (St Petersburg, 1849), p. 1, n. 1, N. Marr et M. Briére, La langue 
géorgienne (Paris, 1931), p. vii. Kartlos is the eponymous hero of the Georgians. See Brosset, op. cit., 
Part 1, p. 17. Allen, A History of the Georgian People (London, 1939), p. 16. 
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ally identical with the data on the same period found in Arabian, Armenian, and 
Byzantine historians.! The result of Djanashvili’s investigation is of very great 
significance for the question at hand; since we know now that this portion of the 
Georgian historico-geographical compilation was written by an eyewitness, we 
may regard this source as reliable and trustworthy for the events connected with 
the foundation of the Empire. The anonymous Georgian points out a very inter- 
esting fact: the seizure by the Byzantine Emperor, Alexius Angelus, of rich chari- 
ties sent by Thamar to some monasteries situated in the basin of the Aegean and 
Mediterranean. In revenge Thamar helped Alexius Comnenus to take possession 
of Trebizond. Although an eyewitness and contemporary of this fact, the anony- 
mous Georgian erroneously calls Alexius Comnenus a son of Andronicus. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND 


Based upon all the available sources which we have considered above, we may 
draw the following picture of the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond. 

Two brothers, Alexius and David, sons of the sebastocrator Manuel and grand- 
sons of the Emperor Andronicus 1 Comnenus (1182-1185), successfully escaped 
from Constantinople during the revolution of 1185 which resulted in the violent 
deaths of their father and grandfather. At that time the brothers were infants: 
Alexius was born in 1182;3 his younger brother, David, must have been born 
shortly after, at any rate before 1185. The surmise of Finlay and Fischer is ab- 
solutely incredible that Alexius and David, hidden in Constantinople, were 
brought up there neglected and forgotten by the imperial court until the Cru- 
saders besieged Constantinople.’ Isaac Angelus carefully organized the complete 
extermination of the Comnenian family, and he knew well that Andronicus’ two 
grandsons existed; he would never have permitted them to live in the capital un- 
molested. For them to remain in hiding for eighteen or nineteen years was ab- 
solutely impossible. 

How the two infant brothers escaped from the terrorized and unrelentingly 
guarded Constantinople is unknown. If their mother was a Georgian princess, 
which is possible, she may have managed to save them. Doubtless they fled to 
Georgia by sea, perhaps on one of the ships prepared by Andronicus against the 
Normans. The Queen of Georgia, Thamar, was their close relative, according to 
Panaretos their paternal aunt.’ The fugitives arrived in Georgia in the first years 
of the reign of Thamar, who had been associated in the government in 1178 with 


1 Djanashvili, op. cit., pp. 123-124 (in Russian). See also Allen, op. cit., p. 314 (he made use of 
Djanashvili’s study). It is worthy of notice that in 1859 Bartholomaei remarked that the Georgian 


chronicler was probably a contemporary of the foundation of the Trapezuntine Empire (Lettres 
numisatiques, p. 57). 


2 Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, τ, 464-465. 

8M. Panaretos, ed. Lambros, §1, p. 266: In 1204 Alexius ἐτῶν ὧν xp’. 

4 Finlay, op. cit., 1v, 317-318 and n. 1 on p. 318. W. Fischer, “Trapezunt und seine Bedeutung in 
der Geschichte,’ Zeitschrift fiir Allgemeine Geschichte, 111 (1886), 23. See above. 

5 Panaretos, ed. Lambros, §1, p. 266. The relationship of Thamar to the Comnenian family has 


not been definitely established; therefore Panaretos’ reference to Thamar as the paternal aunt of 
Alexius and David is not entirely clear. 
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her father, George (Giorgi) 111, and ascended the throne as sole ruler in 1184.! 

We have no information whatever on the life of the two princes in Georgia till 
1204, when they set out on the expedition against Trebizond. At that time, as 
we know, Alexius was twenty-two years of age, and his brother David twenty 
or twenty-one. Their childhood and youth were passed at the court of Thamar. 
In Georgia they had received their education and military training. Georgian 
became their native tongue. Probably some Greeks were among their attendants 
in order that they might be familiar with the language of their own country, 
which they had left at so early an age.? By the year 1204 the two young Com- 
nenian princes were thoroughly Georgian in language and education as well as in 
political ideals, which were reflections of Thamar’s. It is hardly possible to sup- 
pose that in the period preceding the year 1204 Alexius and David seriously 
dreamed of the Byzantine throne; they were forced to take part in Thamar’s 
imperialistic external policy and to follow her plans and directions. And her 
plans did not go as far as Constantinople. For so daring an enterprise Thamar 
had neither troops nor means enough, and from her practical point of view such 
an expedition would have been useless.? But her attitude towards the Angeli, 
who at that time were ruling in Byzantium, could not be friendly; closely related 
to the Comneni, she could not forget that their line had been dethroned and de- 
stroyed under the Angeli. An event made relations still tenser. 

Religiously minded, Thamar had the habit of bestowing alms on monasteries 
and churches not only in her own country but also all over the Near East. Her 
charities were generous. According to a Georgian Synodicon, some monks from a 
distance whose cells had been burned appealed to her and were given twenty 
ducats and two crosses each of which cost more than twenty ducats; in addition 
they received twenty gold coins (perpers) to restore an irrigating canal, build a 
mill, and plant a kitchen-garden.‘ On one occasion monks from the Black Moun- 
tain, near Antioch, from the island of Cyprus, from Mount Athos, and from 
other places who had been granted alms by Thamar came as usual to receive 
charity. Thamar welcomed them, according to a Georgian chronicle, ‘as angels,’ 
treated them generously and abundantly satisfied their needs. Finally she gave 
large sums of money to those monks who were from remote countries for them- 
selves as well as for distribution among different monasteries.’ On their way to 
Thamar and on their return, these monks had to pass through Constantinople. 
The Emperor Alexius 11 Angelus, learning of their arrival, confiscated Thamar’s 
gifts. A Georgian Synodicon notes that the generous gifts sent by Thamar ‘have 
not reached us because of wicked swinish men.” Irritated by the action of Alexius 
Angelus, Thamar, according to the Georgian chronicler, sent the monks still 
larger sums.” Alexius’ hostile act was a good pretext for Thamar to undertake 
her expedition against Trebizond. 


1 See Allen, op. cit., p. 103. 2 See Kunik, op. cit., pp. 726-727, 


3 Cf. Kunik, op. cit., p. 726. 4 Djanashvili, Kartlis Tzkhovreba, p. 141. 
5 Brosset, op. cit., 1, 464. 6 Ibid. 


7 Brosset, op. cit., 1, 465. 
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This episode, which is told by a contemporary Georgian source,! occurred be- 
fore July of 1203. On July 18 the Crusaders took possession of Constantinople 
for the first time and deposed Alexius 111 Angelus who abandoned the capital and 
fled, taking with him the public treasure and jewels; probably among those 
treasures were the gifts and alms which Thamar had given the Eastern monks 
and which Alexius had seized. Isaac 11 Angelus, brother of Alexius 111, was re- 
stored to the throne, and his son Alexius Iv was proclaimed his co-regent. But a 
few months later an insurrection burst out in the capital and at the outset of 
1204 the son-in-law of the deposed Alexius 111, Alexius Ducas Mourtzouphlos, 
was proclaimed emperor. Isaac 11 and Alexius Iv were deposed and soon died 
violent deaths. The Crusaders, who had pitched their camp in the suburbs of the 
capital, resolved to seize the city for themselves. On April 13, 1204, Constan- 
tinople fell under the power of the Crusaders, who in the place of the Byzantine 
Empire established the Latin Empire. 

Thus Constantinople was taken by the Crusaders for the first time on July 18, 
1203 and for the second time on April 13, 1204. Alexius Comnenus took possession 
of Trebizond in April, 1204.2 From these dates it is obvious that Alexius’ taking of 
Trebizond was not the result of the fall of Constantinople on April 13, 1204; there 
was not sufficient time to receive in Georgia the news of the second fall of the 
Byzantine capital, to organize the expedition, and to seize Trebizond.? More 
probably, the first fall of Constantinople on July 18, 1203, which brought about 
the overthrow of Alexius m1 Angelus and the restoration of his blind brother 
Isaac 11 to the throne, might have seemed to Thamar an auspicious moment 
for carrying out her project to avenge the loss of her alms. The first fall of Con- 
stantinople might have been the final incentive for undertaking the expedition. 
Thamar, wishing to harass the Angeli, could see that their nearest vulnerable 
point of certain importance was Trebizond, very loosely connected with the 
central government of Constantinople. The expedition to Trebizond was the 
personal achievement of Thamar; she organized it and put Alexius Comnenus 
at its head. His younger brother David also took part in the enterprise. Barthol- 
omaei writes that this expedition was ‘the most important act of the whole reign 
of Thamar, so fruitful in great things.’ But at that moment she had no idea what- 

1 This episode is an historical fact, so that I cannot agree with Bartholomaei (op. cit., p. 57) that 


the motive alleged by the Georgian chronicler seems puerile and is only an invention of a narrow- 
minded Georgian monk. 


2 Some Georgian genealogical records.contain the erroneous information that Thamar granted 
Trebizond either to Andronicus or to Alexius Comnenus, Andronicus’ son, in 1198. This date is wrong, 
and the first ruler of Trebizond was neither Andronicus nor his son, but his grandson. See Kunik, 
op. cit., pp. 789-791. 

8 Brosset (Additions et éclaircissements, p. 297) is inexact in stating that ‘in 1204 Thamar learns 
of the taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders, and helps Alexius Comnenus to take possession 
of Trebizond.’ 

4 Bartholomaei, op. cit., p. 57: ‘c’est l’acte le plus important de tout son régne, si fécond en grandes 
choses.’ He erroneously states that Panaretos attributes the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond 
to Thamar and to David of Georgia, whom Bartholomaei calls Comneni (p. 57). Panaretos, as we 
have seen, does not mention David, Thamar’s husband, when he refers to the foundation of the Empire. 
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ever of founding an empire. ‘A detachment of Georgian (Imeret) soldiers” given 
by Thamar to Alexius for taking Trebizond does not suggest a great military 
campaign; originally this undertaking was a sort of punitive expedition connected 
with Thamar’s general policy of expansion. 

Another question arises in connection with the foundation of the Empire of 
Trebizond. How did Alexius’ expedition reach Trebizond? It could not have been 
a naval undertaking. In Thamar’s time Georgia hardly had a port on the Black 
Sea, her capital Tiflis being too far away from the shore. True, the port of Poti 
(Greek Phasis) existed in Mingrelia, and the great territorial Georgian princes 
of Mingrelia, the Dadiani, enjoying a rather loose autonomy, were yet under 
Thamar’s strong hand. But it is improbable that the body of Georgians sent to 
Trebizond by the queen sailed from Poti; the more so as there is no evidence 
whatever for the naval character of the expedition. Panaretos plainly states that 
Alexius set out on his march (ἐκστρατεύσα 9) from Georgia. The Georgian chronicler 
listing the names of the places which were conquered by Alexius gives them in 
good geographical order, saying that Alexius first occupied Lazica, and then pro- 
ceeded to Trebizond; in other words, the expedition reached Trebizond via 
Lazica. We have information that it was eight days’ journey by land from 
Tiflis to Trebizond ;? but it is not clear by which route. A very well known road 
leading to Trebizond was the one from Garin-Theodosiopolis-Erzerum (Arzen- 
er-Rum = a district or fortress of the Romans; a name applied to this city since 
the eleventh century; the Kalikala of the Arab writers). In a popular song about 
Thamar we read: ‘I [Thamar] have leased Erzerum and imposed tribute upon 
Ispahan.’ On this text Djanashvili remarks: ‘Popular memory has here pointed 
out a historical event: the advance of Georgian troops towards Arzen (Erzerum) 
in order to create the Empire of Trebizond. According to this very plausible 
hypothesis Alexius marched on Trebizond from the south; following the road from 
Erzerum, he traversed Lazica from south to north. 


THE PARTITIO ROMANIAE AND TREBIZOND 


The so-called Partitio Romaniae, a most interesting document showing how the 
new possessions of the Crusaders were divided among their leaders, unfortunately 
is undated. The division was made several months after the election of the first 
Latin emperor, Baldwin, which occurred on May 9, 1204. We may plausibly con- 
clude that the act of division was drawn up in the autum of 1204, at the beginning 
of October.‘ 

There is no mention in the Partitio Romaniae of Trebizond, which had already 
been taken by Alexius Comnenus and hence was regarded by the Crusaders as 
no longer belonging to the former Byzantine Empire. David, Alexius’ brother, 
as we shall see later, undertook in 1205 a temporarily victorious campaign west- 


1 Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, 465: ‘elle fit partir un détachement de soldats imers.’ 

2See W. Tomaschek, ‘Zur historischen Topographie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter,’ Sitzwngs- 
berichte der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philos.-hist. Classe, cxxtv (1891), 81. 

3 Djanashvili, Kartlis Tzkhovreba, pp. 184, 186. 

4 On the dating of this document see W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen-dge, tr. 
F, Raynaud, 1 (Leipzig, 1923), 269 and n. 2. E. Gerland, Geschichte des lateinischen Kaiserreiches von 
Konstantinopel, 1 (Homburg v. d. Hihe, 1905), 29-30. 
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ward which resulted in the occupation of territory as far west of Trebizond as 
Pontic Heraclea; but since this was not yet begun in 1204, all the regions which 
David took in 1205 were included in the Partitio and assigned to the Latin 
Emperor. The regions mentioned are as follows: “The province of Paphlagonia 
and the Bucellarians. The province of Oinaion, Sinope, and Pabrei.”! Another 
district which for many centuries had been connected with the Byzantine Em- 
pire is not mentioned in the Partitio, the Byzantine dependencies in the Crimea, 
1.e., Cherson and some places along the southern coast of the Peninsula. Several 
years ago I tried to show that about 1198, or perhaps between 1192 and 1198, 
the Byzantine possessions in the Crimea were already out of the control of the 
Empire, and were dependent upon Trebizond; hence it is not at all surprising 
that they are not included in the document of 1204.2 Unfortunately we are un- 
aware how and when the Crimea became dependent upon Trebizond; but prob- 
ably this dependence was established during the period of the gradual secession 
of Trebizond from Constantinople, so that when Alexius Comnenus founded the 
Empire of Trebizond, he also inherited the Crimea. The Trapezuntine emperor 
became the suzerain of Cherson as well as of Crimean Gothia. 


MILITARY SUCCESSES OF DAVID COMNENUS AND HIS VASSALAGE TO 
THE LATIN EMPEROR (1205-1206) 


In April, 1204, Alexius took possession of Trebizond, apparently without 
meeting strong resistance. His brother David accompanied him. 

The two brothers evidently differed in character. After seizing Trebizond, 
Alexius in accordance with Thamar’s original idea seems to have had no plans 
of further expansion; he remained in or near Trebizond. A contemporary source 
(Nicetas Choniates) compares him to Hylas, a mythical member of the expedition 
of the Argonauts, who landed on the coast of Mysia to fetch water for Heracles, 
and for his beauty was drawn down into the well by the Naiads and never seen 
again.’ For the time being, Alexius seems to have refrained from any ambitious 
undertakings and held himself aloof and, like Hylas, ‘invisible.’ 


Meanwhile his energetic and impetuous brother David opened an offensive 
westward along the coast on a large scale.* Proclaiming himself Alexius’ ‘fore- 


1G. L. Fr. Tafel et G. M. Thomas, Fontes rerum austriacarum, Zweite Abtheilung, Diplomata et 
acta, x11, 1 (Vienna, 1856), 476: ‘Provintia Paflagonie et Vucellarii. Provintia Oenei et Sinopii et 
Pabrei.’ The latter name means the city of Pontus, Pauraé or Pauraee. 

2 See A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, in the Izvestija (Accounts) of the State Academy of the 
History of Material Culture, v (Leningrad, 1927), 273-281 (in Russian). An English edition of this 
work will shortly be published by the Mediaeval Academy of America. 

8 There is a Greek proverb, Ὕλαν κραυγάζειν, which means ‘to call in vain, without being heard.’ 
On Hylas see an article in Pauly-Wissowa, rx (1916), coll. 110-115. 

‘If I correctly understand Nicetas Choniates’ fulsome panegyric on Theodore Lascaris, David is 
represented as ‘a false [pseudonymous] David’ instead of ‘the real David of Nicaea,’ an effeminate 
‘youth nurtured in the shade,’ a ‘lad thrown up on the shores of Pontus, like flotsam cast up by a 
wave of the sea,’ etc. Sathas, Bibl. graeca, medii aevi, 1 (Venice, 1872), 119, 126. W. Miller (op. cit., 
p. 18) refers this description to Alexius, and I agree that it seems more appropriate to him than to 
David. But since Nicetas puns upon the name of the Biblical David, he probably had in mind David 
Comnenus rather than Alexius. I have used Miller’s translation for the passages from Nicetas. See 
also Meliarakis, op. cit., p. 75. 
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runner and herald” and hiring more Georgian mercenaries, he entered Pontus 
where, as we have pointed out above, Andronicus, his grandfather, had been 
governor for a time, favorably preparing the way for David as a representative 
of the Comnenian family. He took possession consecutively of the flourishing 
commercial city of Kerasunt, the important city of Oinaion (Onio, Honio, 
Oeneum, Lanio),? possibly the former residence of Andronicus,’ and Limnia 
(Liminia, Limona, Limina), a seaport which was to become a very well known 
center of the Empire of Trebizond, as the favorite station for the imperial fleet 
and one of the forts of the Empire. After Limnia he seized Samsun (Amisos, 
Aminsos, Simisso) and Sinope; the latter town may also once have been the 
residence of Andronicus. Here David entered Paphlagonia, where the ancestral 
castle of the Comneni was situated at Kastamon (now Kastamuni) on the river 
Gok-Irmak, a tributary of Kizyl-Irmak.6 Under Isaac Angelus (1185-1195) a 
pretender to the throne had appeared in Paphlagonia, assuming the name of 
Alexius (Comnenus), a Pseudoalexius; he succeeded in uniting several districts 
under his power, but he was finally defeated and slain by Isaac’s general, Theo- 
dore Khumnos.® Hence Paphlagonia was ready to welcome David. There he 
augmented his troops by enlisting a number of inhabitants.’ Pursuing his victori- 
ous advance westward, always along the coast, he captured Kytoros (Cytoro, 
now Kidros), and the important port of Amastris (Amastra, Samastro), and 
finally took possession of a very thriving commercial fort, Pontic Heraclea 
(Ἡρακλεία ἡ Ποντική, ἡ Ποντηρακλεία, Ponterachia, in Turkish Erekli or Bende- 
regli). The whole territory of Pontus and Paphlagonia now belonged to David. 
Heraclea was no limit to his ambitious pretensions. From there he sent his young 


1 Nic. Acom., p. 828: ἱπρόδρομος ἐκείνου καὶ προκῆρυξ &yévero.’ 

2 The importance of Oinaion is also shown in the Partitio Romaniae a. 1204, where we read: ‘Pro- 
vintia Oenei et Sinopii et Pabrei.’ G. Tafel et G. Thomas, Fontes rerum austriacarum. Diplomata et 
acta, x11 (Vienna, 1856), 476. See Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topographie von Kleinasien, p. 80. 

3 See above. 

4 On Limnia see a special chapter in Th. Uspensky, Outlines of the History of the Empire of Treb- 
wzond (Leningrad, 1929), pp. 90-99 (in Russian). Tomaschek, op. cit., p. 80. Uspensky did not make 
use of Tomaschek’s study. 

δ Nicephori Bryennii lib. 11, 26: ‘(Alexius Comnenus) περὶ δὲ τὴν Κασταμόνα γενόμενος ἐπεθύμησε 
τὴν τοῦ πάππου οἰκίαν ἰδεῖν’ (Bonn., p. 93). Cedrenus, 11, 622: ‘ev Παφλαγονίᾳ κατὰ τὴν Κασταμόνα οἶκος 
δὲ ἡ Κασταμὼν τοῦ ᾿Ισαακίου μαγίστρου τοῦ Κομνηνοῦ.᾽ See Chalandon, Essai sur le régne d’ Alexis [67 
Comnéne (Paris, 1900), p. 21. 

6 Nic. Chon., p. 533. See Fallmerayer, op. cit., p. 66. Cognasso, Un imperatore bizantino della 
decadenza. Isacco II Angelo (Rome, 1915), p. 39. 

7 Nic. Chon., p. 828: ὁ δ᾽ ἐκ Κομνηνῶν Δαβὶδ στρατολογήσας Παφλαγόνας, καὶ of τὴν Ποντικὴν οἰκοῦσιν 
Ἡράκλειαν καὶ μοῖραν μισθωσάμενος ᾿Ιβήρων τῶν πινόντων τοῦ Φάσιδος. 

8 The most detailed and correct list of the cities conquered by David is given by the contemporary 
Georgian Anonymous. See Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, 465. The Georgian Anonymous gives the 
names of the cities in the order of their consecutive occupation. Kerasunt only is misplaced in this 
source; instead of coming between Sinope and Kytoros (Cythora) it should be inserted between 
Trebizond and Oinaion. On all these cities see Tomaschek, op. cit., pp. 76-81. Nic. Chon., p. 842 (he 
gives the names of Oinaion and Sinope). The Georgian chronicler and Nicetas also mention David's 
occupation of Pontus and Paphlagonia. Georgii Acropolitae Historia, §7; ed. Bonn., p. 14; ed. Heisen- 
berg, 1 (1903), 12: ἹΠαφλαγονίας δὲ πάσης ἔγκρατὴς ἦν Δαβίδ, ἀδελφὸς dv ᾿Αλεξίου τοῦ τῆς Τραπεζοῦντος 
κρατήσαντος᾽ Anonymus, in Sathas, vu, 453. Ephraemius, ed. Bonn., p. 304, 1.7522: "(ἦρχε) Δαβὶδ 
Κομνηνὸς Παφλαγονίας ὅλης. 
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and inexperienced general Synadenos to occupy Nicomedia on the shores of the 
Gulf of Nicomedia (Ismit) in the Sea of Marmora. At that time Nicomedia, which 
had recently been evacuated by the Latins, formed part of the Nicene Empire. 
But, as W. Miller says, “Synadenos was no match for the abler Lascaris,’ who 
refused tamely to submit to the loss of Nicomedia. Theodore Lascaris led Syn- 
adenos to believe that he was taking an easy and usual route; but he led his 
troops through a rough and difficult pass, surprised Synadenos, and put his forces 
to flight; Synadenos himself, like a miserable sparrow ‘flapping its wings in 
vain,” became Theodore’s captive. After this defeat David was forced to recog- 
nize Heraclea as the westward limit of his possessions.’ These conflicts between 
Theodore and David took place in all probability in 1205.4 Bury remarks: “The 
Comneni never made common cause with the Emperors of Nicaea against the 
common enemies, either Turks or Latins.”> David as his brother’s ‘forerunner and 
herald’ had occupied so many places that Alexius apparently took advantage of 
his brother’s successes and gave up his policy of aloofness. For administration, 
the new territory was divided between the two brothers; in addition to Trebizond 
and its environs, Alexius took possession of the regions as far west as Oinaion 
and Sinope, that is the former Pontus, and David became ruler of Pontic Heraclea 
and Paphlagonia.§ With patriotic ardor, after enumerating all the cities and 
provinces taken by the Georgian forces, the Georgian chronicler concludes that 
Thamar gave them to her relative Alexius Comnenus.’ From the point of view of 
Byzantine provincial administration, the possessions of Alexius and David com- 
prised the territory of the theme of Chaldia with the capital of Trebizond, and 
some sections of the themes Armeniaci with Amisos (Samsun), Paphlagonia with 
Sinope, and the Bucellarians with Pontic Heraclea. 

Lascaris was evidently not content with making David return to Heraclea; 
he wished to drive him still farther east. Probably in the spring of 12068 Lascaris 
resolved to expel David from Heraclea; and he managed to make Plousias secede 
from David, a city famous for its archers and warlike spirit? near Heraclea, so 


1W. Miller, Trebizond, The Last Greek Empire (London, 1926), p. 16. 

2 Nicetas Choniates, Panegyric of Theodore Lascaris, in Sathas, Bibl. graeca medti aevi, 1 (Venice, 
1872), 116: ‘tov μὲν στρατηγοῦντα μείρακα, ὅσα Kal στρουθίον λεληκὸς οἰκτρὸν καὶ μάτην πτερυγίζον 
συνείληφας.᾽ 

3 Nic. Chon., p. 828: ἱκαὶ τὸν Δαβὲδ μὴ περαιτέρω προϊέναι τῆς Ποντικῆς Ἡρακλείας παρέπεισε.᾽ 
Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt, p. 61. Finlay, op. cit., 1v, 322-324. Sathas, 
op. cit., 1, 115-116. See also ’A. Μηλιαράκης, Ἱστορία τοῦ Βασιλείου τῆς Νικαίας... (Athens, 1898), 
pp. 44-45. E. Gerland, Geschichte des lateinischen Kaiserreiches von Konstantinopel, 1 (Homburg, v. d. 
Hihe, 1905), 103-104. A. Gardner, The Lascarids of Nicaea (London, 1912), p. 75. W. Miller, op. cit., 
pp. 16-17. 4 See Gerland, op. cit., p. 104, n. 1. δ Gibbon (Bury), vi, 420, n. 24. 

6 Nicet. Chon., p. 842: ’6 μὲν (David) τὴν κατὰ Πόντον Ἡράκλειαν καὶ Παφλαγόνας διεῖπεν, ὁ δ᾽ 
᾿Αλέξιος Οἰναίου τε καὶ Σινωπέων τῆς πόλεως καὶ Τραπεζοῦντος αὐτῆς τὴν δυναστείαν περιεζώννυτο.᾿ 

7 Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, 465. 8 On this dating see Gerland, op. cit., p. 107 and n. 4. 

9 Nic. Chon., p. 844: ᾽τῆς μὲν Πλουσιάδος ἐπέβη kal τῆς πρὸς Δαβὶδ φιλίας ἐκείνην ἀπέστησε, τοξότιδα 
πᾶσαν οὖσαν καὶ μάχιμον.᾽ On Plousias see Th. L. F. Tafel, Symbolarum criticarum geographiam byzan- 
tinam spectantium partes duae. Pars posterior, in Abhandlungen der Hist. Classe der K. Bayer. Ak. der 
Wissenschaften, v (1849), Dritte Abtheilung, 102 (explicatio, 48). Tafel et Thomas. op. cit., Dipl. et 
acta. 1 Theil. p. 475, n. 5. Gerland, op. cit., p. 107. 
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that Heraclea was in a very dangerous position. According to Nicetas Choniates, 
Lascaris would have taken Heraclea and put David to flight, had not the latter 
come to an agreement with the Latins, who at Lascaris’ rear seized Nicomedia 
and thus diverted Theodore’s attention from Heraclea. But the Latins soon re- 
tired to Europe before another Bulgarian invasion. To reward the Latins for 
their aid, David sent to Constantinople shiploads of corn and hams. At the 
same time he begged that the Latins would include him as their subject in their 
correspondence and treaties with Lascaris, and look upon all his land as Latin 
territory.! ‘It was his interest to prefer a nominal Latin suzerainty to annexation 
by the Nicene Emperor.” Since early in 1205 the Latins pressed by the Bulgars 
had evacuated all Asia Minor, except the city of Pegai, where they had left a 
garrison, David for the time being could not count on much aid from them.’ 

But relying on the Latin support of about three hundred auxiliaries David 
reopened hostilities. He crossed the Sangarios river (the modern Sakaria), pil- 
laged some villages subject to Lascaris, and harshly punished Plousias which 
had seceded from him; he took some of the inhabitants as hostages and put some 
in prison. Several days later he withdrew. But the Franks, advancing from the 
plain into the hilly country, were suddenly surprised by Andronicus Gidos, a 
general of Lascaris, in the ‘Rough Passes’ of Nicomedia‘ and thoroughly defeated; 
those who remained alive were captured in the mountains by Andronicus’ am- 
bushes, so that scarcely aman was left to tell the disaster to David.6 Punning on 
the name of the ‘Rough Passes’ of Nicomedia, Nicetas Choniates declares that 
Lascaris made ‘the rough ways’ causeways.°® 


SABBAS OF SAMSUN 


Before continuing the history of the beginning of the Empire of Trebizond, I 
must finally do away with an historical error of long standing which has per- 
plexed many scholars, including myself. Our Greek sources report that among the 
Greek rivals of Theodore Lascaris at the very beginning of his rule at Nicaea 
was a certain Sabbas, ruler of Sampson and its neighborhood.’ Sampson, Sabbas’ 
city, has always been identified with Amisos or Samsun, on the Black Sea, which 
under the rule of Sabbas formed an enclave in the territory of Alexius and David, 
and interrupted the continuity of their possessions on the Black Sea. When and 
how Sabbas succeeded in seizing Amisos (Samsun), which, as we have noted 
above, had been taken by David, and how Theodore Lascaris dared to undertake 
so distant an expedition in the northeast when his rule was in its first or second 
year and still unstable, has always been a puzzle for historians. Now, owing to a 
brilliant article by G. de Jerphanion, this historical riddle is definitely solved.® 


1 Nic. Chon., pp. 844-845. 2'W. Miller, op. cit., p. 17. 3 See Gerland, op. cit., p. 107. 

4 Nicetas Chon., p. 845: ἐπελθόντος δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀπροόπτως περὶ Tas THs Νικομηδίας Tpaxelas ’Avdpovixov 
τοῦ Γίδου.᾽ 5 Nic. Chon., p. 845. Also his Panegyric, in Sathas, op. cit., 1, 126-127. 

ὁ Sathas, 1, 126: ‘ras τραχείας πορείας εἰς τροχιὰς εὐθείας διατιθέμενος᾽. See W. Miller, op. cit., p. 18. 

7 See Georg. Acrop., Hist. vu, ed. Bonn, p. 14; ed. Heisenberg, 1, 12: ‘érepos δὲ Σάββας τουπίκλην τοῦ 
ἄστεος ἐδέσποζε TOU Σαμψὼν μετὰ καὶ τῶν πλησίον τυγχανόνων αὐτῷ.᾽ Ephraemius, p. 304, Il.'7518-7519. 

8G. de Jerphanion S. 1. Σαμψών et "Αμισος. “Une ville ἃ déplacer de neuf cents kilométres,’ 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, τ (Rome, 1935), 257-267. 
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Sampson of Sabbas was a city on the western coast of Asia Minor, opposite 
Miletus, an ancient city of Priene, famous for its beautiful Hellenistic monu- 
ments. ‘Facing Miletus, on the other side of the mouth of the river of Meander, 
across the alluvial plain which once was a gulf rises a mountain which the ancients 
called Mycale and the Turks of today call Samsun Dagh. At the foot of the south 
slope, fairly close to the actual course of Meander, about sixteen kilometers from 
Miletus, are the ruins of Priene and its acropolis. The miserable village which 
has succeeded the ancient city is called Samsun Qalé, 1.6. the fortress of Samsun.’! 
Thus Sabbas of Sampson had no connection whatever with Samsun on the Black 
Sea, and he must be eliminated from the history of Trebizond. We are indebted 
to G. de Jerphanion for clarifying this essential detail. In 1205 the continuity of 
the territories occupied by Alexius and David was not interrupted, though it 
existed only for a short time. 


THEODORE LASCARIS’ VICTORY OVER DAVID 


After the defeat of David’s allies, his situation at Heraclea again became 
dangerous. In September, 1208, his envoys appeared in the Balkan Peninsula 
before the city of Pamphylon, which at that time the Latin Emperor Henry was 
besieging with his troops. The envoys declared that Theodore Lascaris was so 
strongly pressing that if Henry did not help David he would lose his land. Henry, 
responding favorably to David’s appeal, hastened to Constantinople with some 
troops, crossed the Bosphorus, and landed at Chalcedon. This movement of the 
Latin troops forced Lascaris to withdraw from Heraclea to Nicaea. But for the 
time being this manoeuver was the end of the Latin campaign, and Henry re- 
turned to Constantinople with all his troops.? 

The reinforcement from the Latin Emperor merely postponed the final col- 
lapse of David’s ambitious plans. In 1214 Theodore took possession of Heraclea, 
Amastris, Kytoros, Kromna (Κρῶμνα, Cromena, Comena, Comana),’ and all the 
surrounding country. For a time after this Sinope or perhaps Cape Korambis 
(Carambas, in Turkish Kerembe, Kerempeburun),‘ west of Sinope, was the west- 
ward limit of the Comnenian possessions in Asia Minor.’ At Heraclea Theodore 
Lascaris received his own envoy, the Bishop of Ephesus, Nicholas Mesarites, 
who with a Spanish priest and an interpreter, came from Constantinople, where 


1G, de Jerphanion, op. cit., pp. 265-266, 

2 Henri de Valenciennes, Histoire de l’ Empereur Henri, ed. M. N. de Wailly (Paris, 1872), pp. 335- 
336, §§551-554 (in Wailly’s edition of Villehardouin). See Gerland, op. cit., pp. 159-160; 210. 

3 On Kromna see Tomaschek, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

4 On Cape Korambis see Tomaschek, op. cit., p. 78. 

5 Georgii Acropolitae Hist., 11: ἱπεριεγένετο δὲ καὶ ὁ βασιλεὺς Θεόδωρος καὶ τοῦ τῆς Παφλαγονίας 
κρατοῦντος Δαυὶδ, καὶ Ἡράκλειαν παρεστήσατο καὶ ᾽Αμαστριν καὶ τὴν πᾶσαν πέριξ χώραν καὶ τὰ πολίχνια᾽ 
(ed. Heisenberg, 1, 18). Anonymous, in Sathas, vu, 457. Ephraemius, ed. Bonn., p. 305, Il. 7531-7537 
(he adds the names of κύτωρος and κρῶμνα). See Du Fresne Du Cange. Histoire de VEmpire de Con- 
stantinople sous les empereus frangais. Nouvelle édition revue par J. A. Buchon (Paris, 1826), p. 123 
(Collection des chroniques nationales frangaises. x111° siécle). Cf. Fallmerayer, op. cit., p. 92. Finlay, 
op. cit., Iv, 326; he says that Lascaris conquered Heraclea, Amastris, and Tios, making himself 
master of the whole country as far as Cape Carambis. The city of Tios, between Heraclea and 
Amastris, is mentioned by Pachymeres (1, 312); see Tomaschek, op. cit., 77-78. Gerland, op. cit., 246. 
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he had tried to establish closer intercourse between the Greek Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic Churches.! 


THE CAPTURE OF SINOPE BY THE TURKS IN 1214 AND DAVID’S DEATH. 
ALEXIUS AND THE TURKS 

Theodore Lascaris’ successful advance eastward, along the coast, not only 
threatened the political plans of David and Alexius; it also was extremely 
dangerous for the further development of the Sultanate of Rum, which in case 
of Lascaris’ occupation of Sinope would lose a free outlet to the Black Sea. At 
that time Izz-ad-Din Kay Kawus 1 (1210-1219) was the Sultan of the Seljuqs. 
Foreseeing Lascaris’ further movement eastward towards Sinope, the Sultan 
did not delay in attempting to obtain an outlet on the Black Sea. 

As far as I may judge from our sources, the Turkish campaign against Sinope 
consisted of two episodes: the first capture of Sinope by the Turks, and the 
second. Unless Sinope was captured twice, it would be absolutely impossible to 
explain and reconcile the sources.” 

Evidently in the summer or early in the autumn of 1214 Sinope was suddenly 
captured by the Turks, and David was slain. For this fact I use the brief record 
of a Christian Syrian chronicler of the thirteenth century, Gregory Abulfaragius 
or Barhabraeus, who states: ‘In 611 of the hegira (May 13, 1214—-May 1, 1215) 
the Sultan Izz-ad-Din Kay Kawus took possession of Sinope on the coast of the 
Pontic Sea, and slew its ruler Kyr-Alex.”® Abulfaragius made the mistake of say- 
ing that Alexius, not David, was slain; the name of Alexius, the first emperor of 
Trebizond, was of course more familiar to the Syrian historian than the name of 
his brother David, the real ruler of Sinope at that time. But since the name of 
David never occurs in the sources after 1214, we may positively conclude that 
it was David who was slain at the first Turkish capture of Sinope. This took 
place, as we have pointed out, either in the summer or early autumn of 1214. 

Then we have an extremely important and detailed description of the further 
development of events around Sinope, compiled by a Persian historian, Nasir- 
ad-din-Yahya-ibn-Muhammed, known by his surname Ibn-al-Bibi, after his 
mother. Ibn-al-Bibi lived in the thirteenth century in the Sultanate of Rum; a 
young contemporary of the Sultan Ala-ad-din-Kay-Kubad 1 (1219-1236), he 
held a high post under his successors, and died in 1272. His very well known work 
Seljuq-Naméh is a source almost contemporary with the capture of Sinope; and 
its author, living in the Sultanate of Rum in Iconium, near the scene of hostilities 


1 Arsenius, ‘An unpublished work of a certain metropolitan of Ephesus, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,’ Ctenija v obséestve ljubitelei duchovnago prosvestenija, xx1x (Moscow, 1892), section III, p. 
49 sq.; 78 (Greek text and a Russian translation). W. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz (Berlin, 
1903), pp. 222-223. 

2 The Greek sources are silent on the loss of Sinope. There are three Oriental sources: a Syrian, 
an Arabian, and a Persian. On these sources see below. 

3 Abulfaragius, Georgius, seu Barhebraeus, Chronicon Syriacum, ed. and transl. by P. Bruns and 
G. Kirsch (Leipzig, 1789), τι, 469. I attribute this capture of Sinope to the summer or the early 
autumn of 1214 because (1) the year 611 of the hegira began May 13, 1214, and (2) as we shall see 
later, the second capture of Sinope took place on November 1, 1214. On the incorrect translation of 
this passage by Bruns see Fallmerayer, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 
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against Sinope, must have been well acquainted with the events of that period. 
Seljuq-Naméh is a history of the Seljuqs beginning with the end of the twelfth 
century (1192). 

According to the detailed narrative of Ibn-al-Bibi,? in 1214 during the sojourn 
of the Sultan Izz-ad-din Kay Kawus at Sivas there came messengers from the 
chiefs who were in charge of defending the region of Sinope. They brought a 
sealed letter stating that Kyr-alk-si (Kyr Alexius, the Emperor of Trebizond) 
had illegally crossed the border of his own country, taken possession of a portion 
of the Sultan’s land, and captured Sinope. The Sultan on reading the message 
was worried, but unwilling to cloud the cheer of the guests who were banqueting 
with him did not betray his feelings. Next day he questioned some men who had 
seen Sinope and were familiar with its position. They answered that Sinope 
could be taken by siege only if the inhabitants were pressed for food; but if the 
region were devastated and no aid came from the sea, the city could be easily 
taken. Next day the Sultan’s troops took the field. Some spies had been sent 
ahead to get information on Alexius and the region of Sinope with orders to bring 
back news immediately. They declared that Alexius was hunting in those regions 
with five hundred horsemen and that daily without taking any precautions he 
caroused with his friends outdoors. The Turks seized Alexius on the very spot of 
his revelling and brought him to the camp of ‘the God-protected army’ (the 
Turks). Some of Alexius’ horsemen were slain and some imprisoned. On the third 
day the Sultan proceeded to Sinope. Then he commanded Alexius to be brought 
before him in chains, in the imperial tent near the city. On approaching the 
throne Alexius ‘kissed the earth in lowliness and humiliation,’ and the Sultan 
treated him kindly. The Sultan proceeded to invest Sinope and suggested that 
Alexius send one of his confidants to the city to persuade the inhabitants to sur- 
render. When the messenger entered the city, those “dull witted and wicked 
people’ answered him thus foolishly: ‘Suppose Alexius has been captured. None 
the less he has grown sons in Trebizond who are capable of governing. We will 
elect one of them as our ruler and will not surrender the country to the Turks.’ 
The second attempt to persuade the inhabitants of Sinope also failed. Then the 
infuriated Sultan had Alexius tortured in the sight of the inhabitants of Sinope 
several times. After new negotiations the inhabitants declared that if the Sultan 
would swear not to kill Alexius but to release him, and to spare their own lives 
and property and let them go where they pleased, they would be willing to sur- 
render the city. The Sultan swore to these terms, but proposed the following 
conditions: Alexius should be his vassal and send to his treasury an annual trib- 


1 On Ibn-al-Bibi see Encyclopédie de V Islam, τι, 391. A. Yakubovsky, ‘Narration of Ibn-al-Bibi on 
the campaign of the Turks of Asia Minor upon Sudak, Polovtzians, and Russians at the outset of the 
thirteenth century, Vizantiyskt Vremennik, xxv (1927-1928), 53-54 (in Russian). The complete 
original text of Ibn-al-Bibi has not yet been published; so far, only a Turkish translation and an 
abridged Persian version are available. The only manuscript of his complete work is to be found in 
Constantinople (Aya Sofya N 2985). 

2 T use the Russian translation of the Turkish version of Seljug-Naméh, by P. Melioransky, ‘Seljuq- 
Naméh as a source of the history of Byzantium in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,’ Viz. Vremen- 
nik, τ (1894), 632-637. 
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ute, besides as many troops as the Sultan needed; for his part, the Sultan pledged 
himself to recognize Alexius as ruler of the region west of Trebizond,! except 
Sinope, as well as of the region of Trebizond and Lazica, and to be gracious 
towards him. ‘Otherwise there will be no quarter.’ Sinope surrendered on the first 
of November 1214.7 Solemnly the Sultan’s standard was raised over the city. 
Before his official entrance to Sinope the Sultan gave a reception which lasted the 
whole night to which Alexius was invited. At the reception Alexius occupied a 
higher seat than any Turkish noble (bek). Then the Sultan made a solemn en- 
trance and inspection of the city. According to the treaty, Alexius became the 
Sultan’s vassal. We read in the treaty the following provisions: ‘If the victorious 
Sultan Izz-ad-Din Kay Kawus-ibn-Kay Khusru spares my life, i.e., the life of 
Kyr Alexius, and recognizes my right and that of my descendants to possess the 
Empire of Djanita, except Sinope, with all the regions which belong to it, I pledge 
myself to pay an annual tribute to the Sultan of 12,000 gold coins, 500 horses, 
2,000 cows, 10,000 sheep, and 50 bundles of various presents and jewelry.’ After 
the document had been signed, the Sultan bestowed magnificent attire upon 
Alexius, a gold-embroidered robe and a ceremonial hat, as well as a well-trained 
and richly caparisoned horse with a gilded saddle and bridle. As the Sultan’s 
vassal, Alexius shared in the ceremony when he rode out; he helped the Sultan 
to mount and walked before his horse. Finally, the Sultan ordered him to mount, 
and he rode by the Sultan’s side and conversed with him. Then after a festival 
the Sultan allowed Alexius to leave for his own country taking with him any 
nobles whom he wished from the city. Ships had been prepared for them, and 
they sailed for Trebizond. 

As to Sinope itself, fugitives were brought back to the city and provided with 
oxen, seeds, and land, so that they might resume agriculture. The principal 
church of the city was turned into a mosque. One of the Sultan’s chiefs was ap- 
pointed governor of Sinope; a Turkish garrison was installed; a new administra- 
tion set to work; breaches in the walls were repaired. The Sultan then set out to 
Sivas. 

With this detailed, vivid, and reliable account of Ibn-al-Bibi I connect a brief 
passage from an Arabian historian of the fourteenth century, Abulfeda, who under 
the same year, 1214 (611 year of the hegira= May 13, 1214—May 1, 1215) deals 
with the same event but introduces some confusion. Abulfeda’s passage runs as 
follows: ‘In this year the Turks captured the Emperor Al-Ashkari, who had killed 
Ghiyath-ad-din Kay Khusru; he was brought to his son, Kay Kawus-ibn-Khusru. 
The latter wished to kill him. But having obtained from his captive a large 
amount of money and the cession of many castles and cities which had never be- 
fore belonged to the Muhammedans, he set him free.” 

1 Tbn-al-Bibi calls this region Djanita. 

2 On Saturday, Djumadah 11 26, 611 of the hegira (Melioransky, op. cit., p. 635). M. Th. Houtsma, 
“Over de Geschiedenis der Seldjuken van Klein-Azié,’ Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen. Afdeeling Letterkunde, 3 Serie, x (Amsterdam, 1893), 149: in 1214. 
Gerland (op. cit., p. 246, n. 6) gives November 8, 1214. 


3 Abulfeda, Annales Muslemici, arab. et latine ed. Reiske, 1v, 252-254 (Arabic); 253-255 (Latin). 
Also in Recueil des historiens des croisades. Historiens orientauz, 1 (Paris, 1872), 87. 
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In this account there is evident confusion as to the Emperor Al-Ashkari. It 
contains the tradition that Theodore Lascaris slew the Sultan of Rum in one of 
their clashes. But Theodore Lascaris was never captured by the Sultan so that 
the name Al-Ashkari given by Abulfeda can be but a distorted Arab form of 
Alexius (Comnenus), Emperor of Trebizond. As Fallmerayer justly remarks, to 
Abulfeda, an Arabian historian who lived in Syria in the fourteenth century, the 
name of Lascaris might have been more familiar than that of Alexius of Trebi- 
zond.? 

Combining the data of the three Oriental historians, Abulfaragius, Ibn-al- 
Bibi, and Abulfeda, we may draw the following conclusions: In the summer or 
early in the autumn of 1214 Sinope was taken by the Sultan of Rum, Izz-ad-Din, 
and David Comnenus, the ruler of Sinope, was slain. When the tidings of this 
disaster reached Trebizond, Alexius, forgetting his former vacillations, hastened 
to the lost city and regained it. Izz-ad-Din undertook a decisive campaign upon 
Sinope, captured Alexius on one of his hunting parties, and blockaded the city, 
which surrendered on the first of November, 1214. Finally, the Sultan dismissed 
Alexius to Trebizond on the conditions listed above. Thereupon the Empire of 
Trebizond became a sort of vassal state to the Sultanate of Iconium or Rum. 

After the loss of Sinope, the western frontier of the Empire of Trebizond was 
limited ‘by the Rivers Iris and Thermodon, the modern Jeshil Yrmak and 
Terme, only 155 miles in a straight line from the capital.’ 

We do not know what relations Alexius and David established with Thamar, 
who sponsored the campaign upon Trebizond and was the leading spirit of the 
enterprise. Georgian troops and mercenaries took part in the expedition. But 
when we consider the military activities of David and the attitude of Alexius 
towards the Seljuq Turks, we can trace no hint of particular consideration for 
Thamar; they acted as rulers absolutely independent of her ascendency. The 
Empire of Trebizond, a child of Thamar’s imperialistic policy, forgot its moral 
obligations towards the mother country, Georgia. As long as Thamar lived, 
relations between the two countries probably remained more or less passable. But 
after her death in 1212, circumstances changed. Her son and successor, George 
Iv Lasha (1212-1223), during one of his campaigns reached the upper Mktvari 
river (Kura) and stopped in Cola (Kola) close to the eastern border of Lazika, 
which was under the sway of the Trapezuntine Emperor; according to the Geor- 
gian chronicles, ‘tributaries arrived from Khlat and Greece with presents.” 
Khlat or Akhlat is a town with the surrounding territory on the north western 
shores of Lake Van. But what is Greece? I am inclined to believe that the 
Georgian chronicler referred to the Greek ruler of Trebizond, Alexius 1, who for 

1 Georg. Acropol., 10 (ed. Heisenberg, I, 17). See Miliarakis, op. cit., p. 84. 

2 Fallmerayer, op. cit., pp. 96-98. Finlay follows him (op. cit., rv, 326, n. 3); see also Alice Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 83, n. 3, and p. 87, n. 1. Cf. Meliarakis, op. cit., p. 130. Besides Abulfeda, an Arabian his- 
torian of the fifteenth century, Makrizi, who lived in Egypt, also mentions a complete victory of the 
Sultan Izz-ad-Din over Lascaris. E. Blochet, ‘Histoire d’Egypte de Makrizi,’ Revue de ’ Orient Latin, 
1x (1902), 155. Blochet’s note to Makrizi’s passage is rather misleading, being based on E. Muralt, 


Essai de chronographie byzantine, 11 (Bale-Geneva, 1871), 315. 
3 'W. Miller, op. cit., p. 18. 4 Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, 484. 
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his possession of Lazica was compelled to send George Lasha presents to dispel 
his menacing attitude.' Unlike Thamar, George Lasha could not reconcile him- 
self to the independent existence of the Empire whose origin was due to his own 
country. : 

Alexius died at the age of forty-three after a reign of eighteen years, on the 
first Sunday in Lent (Sunday of Orthodoxy), February 1, 1222.? 

The reign of the first Trapezuntine Emperor may be summarized as follows. 
When the expedition to seize Trebizond started from Georgia, neither Thamar 
nor her protégés, Alexius and David, had any idea of undertaking a campaign 
west to retake Constantinople from the Latins. After the capture of Trebizond 
tne difference in the character of the brothers made itself obvious. While Alexius 
remained in Trebizond, David, in his daring and successful campaign westwards 
in 1205, reached Nicomedia on the shores of the Sea of Marmora; at that time, 
no doubt, David had already set himself the goal of taking possession of Con- 
stantinople and restoring the Byzantine Empire, and he was on the point of carry- 
ing out his ambitious plan. Seeing David’s success, Alexius also was seized with 
the idea of driving the Latins out of Constantinople. The energetic policy of 
Theodore Lascaris of Nicaea overturned their plans and deceived their hopes. 
David was forced to open negotiations with his former enemy, the Latin Em- 
peror, sought for his aid, and in 1206 declared himself his vassal. After this the 
Trapezuntine Comneni abandoned all plans against Constantinople. Western 
aid, however, was not strong enough to release them from the Nicene danger. 
Theodore Lascaris drove David east and probably would have decisively over- 
come him had not the Turkish Sultan, Izz-ad-Din, taken part in their rivalry. 
Anxious to get an outlet on the Black Sea, the Sultan took possession of Sinope 
in 1214. David was slain, and Alexius, captured by the Sultan, compelled to pay 
tribute to him and render him military service; in other words, in 1214 the 
Empire of Trebizond became a vassal state to the Sultanate of Iconium. The 
capture of Sinope by Izz-ad-Din cut off the Trapezuntine Empire from the 
Nicaean and Latin Empires. Henceforth for a considerable time, Trapezuntine 
foreign policy, disconnected from the west of Asia Minor, was limited to rela- 
tions with Iconium and Georgia. When Alexius’ reign ended, he was a vassal to 


the Sultan of Iconium, and he had presented gifts to George Iv Lasha, King of 
Georgia. 


THE TITLE OF THE EMPERORS OF TREBIZOND 


The question of what title the first ruler of Trebizond and his successors as- 
sumed is not devoid of interest.* 


Du Cange wrote that those are in error who ascribe the imperial title to Alexius, 


1 Cf. Fallmerayer, Geschichte, pp. 59-60. Fallmerayer confounds events, believing that Thamar 
died in 1202 and that George Lasha was reigning in 1204 (see p. 48). 

2 Michael Panaretos, ed. Lambros, τ (p. 266): ‘kat βασιλεύσας ὀκτωκαίδεκα, ἐκοιμήθη PeBpovaplov 
a’, ἡμέρᾳ a’ τῆς ᾿Ορθοδοξίας, ἔτους «Ψλ΄, ἐτῶν γινομένων TecoapaxkovTa.’ 

8 The best account so far written on the title of the rulers of Trebizond is found in Fallmerayer, 
op. cit., chapter 3, pp. 63-84. 
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because as many state, ‘Emperor’ was first usurped by his grandson John;! as 
we have already noted above, Du Cange incorrectly believed that Alexius Com- 
nenus with the title of Duke had governed Trebizond during the rule of the 
Constantinopolitan emperors, i.e., under the Angeli before 1204. Following 
Du Cange, Gibbon asserted that ‘by the indulgence of the Angeli, Alexius was 
appointed governor or duke of Trebizond; his birth gave him ambition, the 
revolution independence; and without changing his title he reigned in peace from 
Sinope to the Phasis ... the title of Emperor was first assumed by the pride 
and envy of the grandson of Alexius.’? The conclusions of Du Cange and Gibbon 
were founded on a passage of the learned French encyclopaedist of the thirteenth 
century, Vincent de Beauvais (died in 1264), who in his Speculum Hvstorvale 
mentions that about 1240 ‘the lord (Dominus) of Trebizond used to give him (.e., 
the Sultan of Iconium) 200 lances’ or a specified number of soldiers.? Since 
Vincent de Beauvais called the ruler of Trebizond not Emperor but Dominus, 
Du Cange and Gibbon came to the conclusion that in the thirteenth century 
the rulers of Trebizond did not bear the title of Emperor. But I doubt if this 
conclusion can be justified, because the French writer of the thirteenth century 
may have been unaware of the existence of the Greek title of basilews (emperor) 
assumed by the rulers of Trebizond; moreover, Dominus means lord, absolute 
monarch, entirely corresponding to basileus. 

It is not to be believed that after seizing Trebizond Alexius, who belonged to 
the notable Comnenian family, would have contented himself with the title of 
Duke which the governors of Trebizond had once borne as mere representatives 
of the Constantinopolitan emperors. Nor would Alexius have recognized the 
imperial title of the Latin Emperor, who in Alexius’ eyes, was in 1204 a usurper 
and intruder. As to the Lascarids in Nicaea, Theodore Lascaris by descent was no 
equal for Alexius Comnenus. 

True, most Byzantine writers, such as Nicetas Choniates, George Acropolita, 
Pachymeres, Nicephorus Gregoras, Ephraemius, and the Anonymous published 
by Sathas, do not call the rulers of Trebizond emperors. As has been noted above, 
in his Panegyric to Theodore Lascaris, Nicetas Choniates called Alexius and 
David the ‘fools’ of Trebizond, and David an effeminate ‘youth nurtured in the 
shade,’ ‘offscouring cast up by a wave of the sea,’ etc. But all these writers were 
closely connected with the Lascarids of Nicaea and later with the Palaeologi. 
For them, representatives of these two dynasties were true emperors. As Fall- 
merayer pertinently says, ‘It would have been high treason from them to allow 
the Trapezuntine Comneni rank equal to that of their own masters.’* Byzantine 


1 DuCange, Familiae Byzantinae, p.192: ‘Falluntur qui Imperatoris titulum Alexio adscribunt, cum 
a Ioanne abnepote primo usurpatum tradant plerique.’ 

2 Gibbon, op. cit., ed. Bury, νι, 420-421 (chapter Lx). 

3 Speculum hystoriale fratris Vincentii Belvacensis ordinis Sancti Dominici, liber xxx1, caput 144: 
‘Item Dominus de Trapezondes cc ei (Soldano Turquie) lanceas dabat.’ I used the edition of 1484, 
Nurnberg (Antonius Koburger). A new edition of Vincent’s Speculum Majus, the third part of which 
the Speculum Historiale, is under consideration by the Mediaeval Academy of America. = B. L. 
Ullman, A Project for a new edition of Vincent of Beauvais, SpecuLuUM, vu (July, 1933). 312-332. 

4 Fallmerayer, op. cit., p. 69. 
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writers in general attribute no special title to the rulers of Trebizond. Nicetas 
Choniates says that Alexius assumed power over Trebizond;! George Acropolita 
and the Anonymous published by Sathas: Alexius who ruled over Trebizond ;? 
Ephraemius: Alexius who held tyrannical power over the inhabitants of Treb- 
izond;? Nicephorus Gregoras: Alexius Comnenus ruler of Colchis.4 Pachymeres 
calls the rulers of Trebizond princes of the Lazes,® in other words, he says their 
state was the principality of the Lazes. Thus from the point of view of the 
Byzantine writers connected with the Lascarids and later with the Palacologi, 
the rulers of Trebizond were not emperors. 

But the rulers of Trebizond called themselves emperors, which may be proved 
by a source connected with the Palaeologi. Pachymeres gives us valuable in- 
formation on this subject. He writes that Michael Palaeologus, the restorer of the 
Byzantine Empire, sent frequent embassies to announce to John, the ruler of the 
Lazes, who ‘paraded boastfully in imperial insignia though having no right 
whatever to the imperial title,’ that Michael would not object to any other title 
for John, but urged him ‘to renounce the imperial title and imperial insignia.’ 
But ‘the arrogant barbarian disdained the order, alleging that he was not the 
first to start this innovation and that he got the title from his forefathers.” 
Trapezuntine sources, of course, call the rulers of Trebizond emperors. The 
Trapezuntine chronicler, Michael Panaretas, says that Alexius, the first ruler 
of Trebizond, passed away after being emperor eighteen years.’ In his Panegyric 
to Trebizond, Bessarion, who lived in the fifteenth century, calls Alexius ‘the 
first Emperor of this country, whose name is as sweet to us as the name of the 
Empire.’® There is no doubt that the first ruler of Trebizond, Alexius, already 
bore the imperial title. 

In order to show that West European writers also called the state of Trebi- 
zond an empire, Fallmerayer refers to Odericus Raynaldus; he listed the four 
empires which were formed after the fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1204 as 
the Constantinopolitan Empire of the Latins, the Trapezuntine Empire under 
David Comnenus, the Empire of Nicaea under the Lascarids, and the Empire 
of Thessalonica under the Angeli. But Odericus Raynaldus or Odorico Raynaldi, 


1 Nic. Chon., p. 842: 'ὁ δ᾽ ᾿Αλέξιος . .. Τραπεζοῦντος αὐτῆς τὴν δυναστείαν περιεζώννυτο.᾽ 

2 Georg. Acrop., §7 (ed. Heisenberg, 1, 19): ᾿ΙΑλεξίου τοῦ τῆς Τραπεζοῦντος κρατήσαντος. Anony- 
mus, in Sathas, vi, 453: ᾿Αλεξίου τοῦ ἐν τῇ Τραπεζοῦντι ἐξουσιάζοντος.᾽ 

3 Ephraemius, p. 304, Il. 7522-7523: “᾿Αλεξίου τοῦ κατατυραννήσαντος Τραπεζουντίων.᾽ 

4 NicephorusGregoras, I, 2 (ed. Bonn., I, 13): ‘tod τῆς Κολχίδος κρατήσαντος γῆς ᾿Αλεξίου τοῦ Κομνηνοῦ. 

5’ Pachymeres, vi, 34 (ed. Bonn., 1, 519-520): ‘7 δέ ye THs τῶν Λαζῶν ἄρχοντι.᾽ 

6 Pachymeres, vi, 34 (ed. Bonn., 1, 519-520): ἱτῷ δέ γε τῆς τῶν Λαζῶν ἄρχοντι ᾿Ιωάννῃ παρασήμοις 
βασιλικοῖς ἐμπομπεύοντι, οὐ μετὸν ὅλως βασιλείας ἐκείνῳ. .. ὀνομάτων δὲ καὶ παρασήμων Βασιλικῶν 
φείδεσθαι. .. ὑπερηφάνει γὰρ βάρβαρος ὧν καὶ ὑπερεώρα τὴν πρόσταξιν, καί τινας προφάσεις τοῦ μὴ 
αὐτὸς κατάρξαι τῆς ἐπὶ τούτοις παραβασίας, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ πατέρων ἔχειν ἐπλάττετο. 

7 Michael Panaretos, ch. 1 (ed. Lambros, p. 266): ‘kai βασιλεύσας ὀκτωκαίδεκα ἐκοιμήθη.» 

8 Βησσαρίωνος ᾿Ε γκώμιον eis Τραπεζοῦντα, ed. Lambros, Νέος Ἑλληνομνήμων, Xx (1916), 183-184: 
“Αλέξιος μέν γε καὶ ἡμῖν ὁ πρῶτος τῆς γῆς ταυτησὶ βασιλεύσας, καὶ τοῦτο δὴ τὸ γλυκὺ πάντων ὄνομα καὶ 
ἡμῖν, ὡς τοῦ τῆς βασιλείας ὀνόματος.᾽ In the separate edition of the Panegyric (Athens, 1916), pp. 41-42. 

9 Baronii — Od. Raynaldi Annales ecclesiastici, xx (Bar-le-Duc, 1870), 5.4. 1222, §25 (p. 457): 
‘Ita quattuor imperia ex collapso Orientali erupere, Constantinopolitanum Latinorum, Davidum 
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an Italian scholar who continued the annals of Baronius, lived in the seventeenth 
century (1595-1671), so that he is not an original source; instead of Alexius, 
Raynaldus mentions David as the first Trapezuntine Emperor. Besides this, 
Raynaldus’ information on this point, as he states himself, is taken from Nice- 
phorus Gregoras,! who in the corresponding passage gives the correct name 
Alexius, whom, as we have seen above, he calls not emperor but ruler of Colchis.? 
For our purpose Raynaldus’ statement is of no value whatever. 

After finding that the rulers of Trebizond bore the title of Emperor, we shall 
try to determine their full title. The title of the Byzantine Emperors was Emperor 
and Autocrat of the Romans ( Βασιλεὺς καὶ Αὐτοκράτωρ τῶν Ρωμαίων). Gradually, 
in connection with David’s victorious advance west when he reached the Sea of 
Marmora at Nicomedia, the dream of taking Constantinople began to hover 
before the eyes of the Trapezuntine Comneni. At that time they aspired to seize 
Constantinople and assume the title of Basileus and Autocrator of the Romans. 
But under pressure from Theodore Lascaris David was forced to open negotia- 
tions with the Latin Emperor and declare himself in 1206 his vassal. In 1214 
Sinope was taken by the Turks, and the former vassalage to the Latin Emperor 
was replaced by Alexius’ vassalage to the Turkish Sultan. The west of Asia 
Minor was definitely lost to Trebizond. 

But after 1214 when Sinope was seized by Izz-ad-Din, all trace of the vassalage 
of Trebizond to the Latin Empire disappeared. The Comneni once more began 
to regard the Latin Emperors as usurpers, and the Lascarids of Nicaea as ag- 
gressors who had no right to become emperors of Constantinople; therefore in 
the thirteenth century, at any rate up to the reign of Manuel 1 (1238-1263), the 
Trapezuntine Emperors assumed the title of Byzantine Emperors, ‘the Faithful 
Basileus and Autocrator of the Romans.’ This conclusion may be drawn from an 
inscription seen by Finlay in the middle of the nineteenth century in the church 
of Hagia Sophia (of the Divine Wisdom) in Trebizond. The inscription accom- 
panied a portrait of Manuel 1 with a medallion on his breast, bearing the figure 
of St Eugenius on horseback.? According to W. Miller, this picture was destroyed 
by the Turks in 1866.4 Finlay gives the text of the inscription as follows: ‘In 
Christ God, the Faithful Emperor and Autocrat of the Romans, the founder of 
this monastery, Manuel Comnenus.” It is a great pity that this inscription has 
not survived; but since Finlay saw and reproduced it, I do not agree with Bezo- 
brazov in denying the value of this information.® As the inscription states, 


Comnenorum Trapezuntinum, Lascarorum Nicaeum, Thessalonicum Angelorum.’ See Fallmerayer, 
op. cit., p. 69 and note. 

1 Ibid.: ‘ex Nicephoro Gregora colligitur.’ 

2 Niceph. Greg., 1, 2 (ed. Bonn., p. 13). The text has been given above. 

3 Finlay, op. cit., τν, 340 and n. 2; see also a note by Tozer, the editor of Finlay’s work (ibidem). 

4°W. Miller, op. cit., p. 26. 

5 Ἔν Χριστῷ τῷ Θεῷ πιστὸς Βασιλεὺς καὶ αὐτοκράτωρ Ῥωμαίων κτήτωρ THs μονῆς ταύτης Μανουὴλ ὁ 
Κομνηνός. After Finlay this inscription was reproduced by G. Millet, ‘Les monastéres et les églises 
de Trébizonde,’ Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, x1x (1895), 430; and T. Εὐαγγελίδης, Ἱστορία 
τῆς Τραπεζοῦντος (Odessa, 1898), pp. 72-73. 6 See below. 
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Manuel I was probably the founder of the Church of the Holy Wisdom,! and the 
inscription may even have had some connection with the founding. In addition, 
the dating of Manuel’s reign, 1238-1263, is very important. Two years before 
his death in 1261 Constantinople was taken by Michael Palaeologus, who opened 
the last Byzantine dynasty. This was a fact of first importance for the Empire of 
Trebizond. The new Emperor of Constantinople resented the assumption by the 
ruler of Trebizond of the title of ‘Emperor and Autocrat of the Romans’ and, 
as we have noted above, by sending frequent embassies to his contemporary 
‘prince of the Lazes,’ John τι (1280-1285), rebuked him for using the imperial 
style and emblems. Finally it was agreed that Michael should give John his third 
daughter, Eudokia, to wife; but in return John should doff his red boots, the 
symbol of imperial dignity, for black, and become Michael’s son-in-law with the 
inferior rank and symbols of Despot. John, impressed by this matrimonial] alli- 
ance, consented to sail for Constantinople where in 1282 he married Eudokia.? 
After this marriage the title of the rulers of Trebizond was absolutely incom- 
patible with the new state of things and was changed. But the new title was not 
Despot, as Michael had proposed before the marriage of his daughter. Evidently 
John would not consent to assume such inferior rank, and Michael yielded his 
point. The new title was that of ‘In Christ God, Faithful Emperor and Autocrat 
of all the East, the Iberians, and the Transmarine Province’ (Ev Χριστῷ τῷ 
Θεῷ πιστὸς βασιλεὺς καὶ αὐτοκράτωρ πάσης ᾿Ανατολῆς, ᾿Ιβήρων καὶ Tleparetas). 
John 11, Eudokia’s husband, was probably the first Trapezuntine sovereign to 
assume this title, which is to be found in the signature to the chrysobull issued 
by Alexius 111 (1349-1390) in favor of the Venetians, in March of 1364.3 To date, 
this is the earliest mention of this title in legislative texts; but it had assuredly 
existed before 1364. We also find the same title both at the beginning and at the 
end of Alexius 111’s chrysobull issued in September of 1374, by which he founded 
the monastery of St Dionysius on Mount Athos.‘ In inscriptions this title is 


1 See Miller, op. cit., p. 26: Manuel was perhaps the founder of the church. Th. Uspensky, Outlines 
of the history of the Empire of Trebizond (Leningrad, 1929), p. 14: St Sophia was built by the Great 
Comnenus Manuel in the first half of the thirteenth century. Millet, op.cit., p.428: The church does 
not date before 1204. 

2 A very detailed record of these negotiations in Pachymeres, νι, ch. 34 (ed. Bonn., 1, 519-524) 
See also Niceph. Gregoras, v, 7 (I, 148-149). Panaretos, ch. 5 (ed. Lambros, p. 267). 

3 Miklosich et Miiller, Acta et diplomata graeca, 111 (1865), 134. D. Zakythinos, Le chrysobulle 
d’ Alexis III Comnéne empereur de Trébizonde en faveur des V énitiens (Paris, 1932), p. 37. 

4 See I. Driseke, ‘Von Dionysioskloster auf dem Athos,’ Byz. Zeitschrift, τὶ (1893), 86 and 90. 
Zachariae von Lingenthal, ‘Ueber ein Trapezuntinisches Chrysobull’, Sitzwngsber. der philos.-philol. 
und hist. Classe der K. bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 1881, 1, 293. In the text 
published by Fallmerayer, the title is given only at the beginning (Original-Fragmente, 1, in Abh. der 
hist. Classe der bayer. Ak., 111, dritte Abth., 1843, pp. 40-49 (he refers this chrysobull incorrectly to 
the year 1375). In 1744 a Russian traveller, V. G. Barsky, had already copied the text of this chryso- 
bull and made a Russian translation of it; both are published in V. G. Barsky, The second visit to the 
Holy Athonian Mountain (St Petersburg, 1887), pp. 377-387. Another Russian translation of this 
document was published by the Russian bishop Porphyrius Uspensky in his First Voyage to the 
Athonian Monasteries, 1, 2 (Kiev, 1877), 112-114. 
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shorter. In 1702 Tournefort and in the first half of the nineteenth century 
Fallmerayer and Texier saw in the Theoskepastos Church at Trebizond the 
pictures of Alexius 111, his wife Theodora, and his mother Irene, a daughter of 
Andronicus 11 Palaeologus; the pictures were accompanied by inscriptions, but 
neither pictures nor inscriptions survived repainting in 1843.1 According to 
Fallmerayer, the first two inscriptions run as follows: (1) ‘Alexius in Christ God, 
Faithful Emperor and Autocrat of all the East, Great Comnenus’ (Πάσης ’ Ava- 
τολῆς ὁ Μέγας Kourvnvos); (2) “Theodora by grace of Christ the most pious Em- 
press of all the East’ (Θεοδώρα Χριστοῦ χάριτι εὐσεβεστάτη Δέσποινα καὶ αὐτοκρα- 
τορίσσα πάσης ᾿Λνατολῆς). The third inscription gives the name of Irene, Alexius’ 
mother, but no title.? In these inscriptions, ‘the Iberians and the Transmarine 
Provinces’ (Περατεία) are omitted from Alexius’ title, probably on account of 
length. 

Since in the thirteenth century the emperors of Trebizond styled themselves 
emperors of the Romans, and only after 1282 changed their title, I disagree with 
P. Bezobrazov, who takes the inscription seen by Finlay with the name of 
Manuel, ‘the Emperor of the Romans,’ for a forgery, ‘because Trapezuntine 
Emperors titled themselves Emperors of the East and Iberia but not Emperors 
of the Romans.” In reference to the title of the Trapezuntine emperors, N. Iorga 
was recently inexact in stating that their original title was lord of ‘All the East, 
the Iberians, and the Maritime (sic!),’ and that it was only later that the Em- 
peror Manuel 1 (1238-1263) began to call himself ‘Autocrat of All the East.” 

As sometimes happens, these titles do not always correspond to reality. The 
title of “Emperor and Autocrat of All the East, the Iberians, and the Trans- 
marine Provinces’ hardly fitted conditions in the fourteenth century. ‘All the 
East’ is an amazing exaggeration; Iberia, i.e., Lazica, a territory on the south- 
eastern coast of the Black Sea, had probably been lost in the reign of Andronicus 
I (1222-1235); the “Transmarine Province’ or ‘the Oversea Land’ meant the 
Crimean possessions, Cherson and the Gothic Climata, whose dependence upon 
Trebizond in the fourteenth century was almost null. 

We have also some chrysobulls with imperial titles which are considered 
spurious by most scholars. One of these is a chrysobull issued in 1296 by the 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the East, Manuel, to one of the monasteries near 
Trebizond. Since the date is wrong (in 1296 there was no Emperor Manuel) 


1 Tournefort, Relation d’un voyage du Levant, fait par ordre du roi, u (Amsterdam, 1718), p. 103. 
Fallmerayer, Original-Fragmente, Chroniken, Inschriften und anderes Materiale zur Geschichte des 
Kaiserthums Trapezunt, τ, in Abhandlungen der hist. Classe der K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 11, 3 (Munich, 1843), 66. Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure (Paris, 1862), pp. 596-597. Ch. Texier 
and R. P. Pullan, Byzantine Architecture (London, 1864), p. 201, plate LXvI. 

2 The inscriptions are also reproduced in G. Millet, ‘Les monastéres et les églises de Trébizonde,’ 
Bulletin de corr. hellénique, x1x (1895), 438. See also Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums von 
Trapezunt, p. 79. 

8 P. Bezobrazov, Trebizond. Its sanctuaries and antiquities (Petrograd, 1916), p. 32, n. 1 (in Rus- 
sian). Bezobrazov remarks. ‘One may believe that the inscription which no longer exists referred to 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel (1143—1180).’ 

4N. Iorga, Histoire de la vie byzantine, 111 (Bucarest, 1934), 104. 
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this chrysobull is regarded either as questionable (verddchttg) or spurious.! 
Another diploma issued by Alexius ΠῚ in July of 1386 which granted some 
territory to the monastery on the mountain of Zabulon, near Trebizond, gives 
the following entirely antiquated title: “In Christ God, the Faithful Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the East, Alexius, Grand Comnenus, Germanicus, Alamani- 
cus, Gothicus, Vandalicus, glorious, victorious, triumphant, faithful, always 
august.” This in my belief is a falsification made by someone who wished to 
imitate a well-known Trebizond inscription praising Justinian the Great.’ 
The particular appellation of the Trapezuntine Comneni was the Great or 
Grand Comneni (Of Μεγάλοι Kopuryvoi).4 A misunderstanding existed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on this epithet. Du Cange attributed it to 
the first emperor, Alexius Comnenus, personally; he wrote, ‘Alexius Comnenus 
cognomento Magnus.”* Gibbon also thought it was confined to Alexius and added 
that ‘the epithet of Great was applied perhaps to his stature, rather than to his 
exploits.’§ It goes without saying that the epithet of Great was not confined to 
Alexius 1 Comnenus but was applied to all the members of this branch of the 
Comnenian family, from the first emperor to the last, from Alexius 1 to David, 
who in 1461 was captured by Muhammed 11. Georgius Acropolita wrote that 
Alexius was called a Great Comnenus.’ In his Chronicle Michael Panaretos calls 
almost all the emperors Great Comneni; the last words of his chronicle in refer- 
ence to David’s first marriage are ‘David, the Great Comnenus.’® According to 
Panaretos not only the Emperors were called Great Comneni but also their 
wives, in spite of the fact that they were Comneni only by marriage, as well as 
their daughters; for instance Irene, wife of Basil; Maria, first daughter of the 
Emperor Basil, who married a Turcoman chief; the despina Eudokia in 1396; 
Theodora Cantacuzena, wife of Alexius Iv.9 There are also West European 
sources which show that the epithet of Great Comneni was known in the West. 
A French historian of the thirteenth century, Joinville, who compiled a history 
of Louis 1x the Saint, says that after his unfortunate crusade to Egypt the King 
landed in 1253 at Sidon, and that envoys came to him there from a great sover- 


1 See Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., pp. 294-297 (text); the date of the chrysobull, 1297, is in- 
exact (p. 293); the document is verddchtig. Miklosich et Miiller, Acta et diplomata, v (1887), 261-264; 
appendix x11, p. 466: ‘tota ratio scribendi redolet falsariam.’ Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Ueber ein 
Chrysobull von Trapezunt, in Sitzungsberg. der phil.-philol. und hist. Cl. der K. bayer. Ak. der Wiss. 2u 
Miinchen (1886), pp. 299-302; perhaps the document may be genuine? (p. 302). 

2 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘"Eyypada ἀναφερόμενα eis τὴν ἱστορίαν Kal τοπογραφίαν τῆς αὕτοκρατορίας 
Τραπεζοῦντος Μαυρογορδάτιος Βιβλιοθήκῃ, Παράρτημα τοῦ 1Ζ΄ τόμου τοῦ ἐν Κωνσταντινουπόλει Ἑλληνικοῦ 
Φιλολογικοῦ Συλλόγου (Constantinople, 1886), p. 77. Miklosich-Miiller, op. cit., v (1887), 468. 

3 Zakythinos believes this title is genuine and remarks: “This fact is significant, because it shows 
that the Emperors of Trebizond did not cease to consider themselves legitimate descendents of the 
Roman Emperors. Zakythinos, Le chrysobulle d’ Alexis III Comnéne, p. 92, n. 5. On Justinian’s in- 
scription see A. Vasiliev, “Zur Geschichte von Trapezunt unter Justinian dem Grossen,’ Byz . Zettsch., 
xxx (1929-30), 385-386. 4 See Fallmerayer, Geschichte, pp. 81-84. 

δ Du Cange, Familiae Byzantinae, p. 192. 8 Gibbon (Bury), νι, 420-421 (ch. Lx1). 

7 Georgius Acropolita, cap. vir (ed. Heisenberg, p. 12) -᾿Αλεξίου .. . ὅς Kal Μέγας ὠνομάζετο Κομνηνός.᾽ 

8 Panaretos, ch. 57 (ed. Lambros, p. 294). 

9 Ἢ Μεγάλη Κομνηνή, Panaretos, ch. 16 (p. 276); ch. 38 (p. 286); ch. 55 (p. 293); ch. 56 (p. 293). 
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eign of ‘Profound Greece’ who was called ‘the Grand Comnenus and Lord of 
Trebizond.! The Trapezuntine Emperor who sent envoys to Louis ΙΧ was 
Manuel 1 (1238-1263), the second son of Alexius 1. We have an interesting men- 
tion in the fifteenth century. In his letter to Pope Eugenius tv of October 18, 
1434, which has survived in a Latin version, the Trapezuntine Emperor John Iv 
styles himself ‘Aloiane Megatomeneno Dei gracia imperator Trapesundarum.” 
In Aloiane we have of course the distorted name Joannes, and from Megato- 
meneno we can easily reconstruct Megas Comnenus, 1.e., Great Comnenus. 

How the epithet of Great Comneni arose we do not know. It may with prob- 
ability be explained by the greatness of the idea of Alexius 1 and David to restore 
the Byzantine Empire. The project failed; the idea vanished; but the epithet 
survived. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


1 Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louts, ed. N. Wailly (Paris, 1882), ch. cxvi, 591; ‘li messaige ἃ un 
grant signour de la parfonde Grece, liquex se fesoit appeler le Grant Commenie et signour de Tra- 
fentesi.’ 

2 The text of this letter has been several times printed. See Raynaldi, Annales ecclesiastici, 1x 
[xxvii] (Lucca, 1752), 177-178 (§xvur). Mansi, Conciliorum Collectio, xxix, coll. 648-649. From 
Mansi the text has been reproduced by Fallmerayer, Geschichte, pp. 346-347. E. Cecconi, Studi 
storict sul Concilio di Firenze. Parte prima. Antecedenti del Concilio (Florence, 1869), p. civ (Doc. 
xxxv). See also Concilium Basiliense, τ. Studien und Dokumente zur Geschichte der Jahre 1431-1437, 
ed. Johannes Haller (Basel, 1896), p. 350. Haller does not publish the text, but gives the address with 
the name Alozane. In other editions instead of this is printed Morame or Morane, which is not under- 
standable. Fallmerayer refers incorrectly the letter not to John rv but to his predecessors, Alexius Iv 
and Alexander (p. 347). 
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MESARITES AS A SOURCE. 
By A. A. VASILIEV 


In his notice of my study, “The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond,’ which 
appeared in SPECULUM, January, 1936, pp. 3-37, Professor Εἰ, Délger remarked, 
‘Among the sources on the wars between David Comnenus and Theodore Las- 
caris the writings of Mesarites might also have been considered.”! I wish first to 
express to Professor Délger my sincere gratitude for his important suggestion 
arid then frankly to confess that I cannot explain my omission, since I have been 
familiar for several years with the three studies by Heisenberg which he indicates 
and have used them in previous works. In order to repair my omission as far 
as possible, I intend to discuss here Mesarites’ writings as far as they relate to 
the opening pages of the history of the Empire of Trebizond. Heisenberg pub- 
lished in three parts several works of Nicholas Mesarites under the general title 
Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen Kaisertums und der Kirchenunion.? 

In the first study, The Funeral Oration of Nicholas Mesarites in memory of 
his Brother John, the negotiations are described between Cardinal Benedict and 
the representatives of the Greek Orthodox clergy which took place in Con- 
stantinople at the beginning of October, 1206, after the death of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, John Camaterus, who died in exile in Bulgaria (in Didymo- 
teichos) in the summer of the same year. The negotiations came to nothing. 
But a statement made by the Orthodox monks is of interest to us. The Cardinal 
called them ‘disobedient, stiff-necked, presumptuous, and not sufficiently humble 
to realize what was beneficial for them,’ and the monks replied, ‘If we were 
as you say, we, like the rest of the people of Constantinople, could go to the land 
of the Emperor Lascaris ‘Theodore the Comnenus (7.e., Nicaea), and to that of 
Kyr David the Comnenus, and to the lands of the barbarians who share our 
faith, and even to the land of the Turks.” We note in this passage that the land 
of David, brother of the first Trapezuntine Emperor, Alexius, is mentioned as 
a refuge for the Greek Orthodox monks to preserve their faith. 

The second text has a hint only on the struggle between Theodore Lascaris 
and David Comnenus. This is a petition of the Greek clergy in Constantinople 
in 1208 addressed to Theodore Lascaris. Theodore’s military successes are praised 
in such general terms that it is almost impossible to recognize single events; but, 
as Heisenberg correctly remarks, in one place only we find a reference to a real 
fact, the last hostilities between Theodore and his rival David in Paphlagonia.‘ 
The text states that among other vanquished persons was a very powerful man 
whom Theodore’s strategic cleverness overcame in war, not suddenly and 

1 Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxxvi (1936), 2238. 

2 Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-philologische und 
historische Klasse, 1922, 5. Abt.; 1923, 2. und 3. Abt. 

3 Καὶ els τὴν τοῦ Κομνηνοῦ κῦρ Aaté, “Der Epitaphios des Nikolaos Mesarites auf seinen Bruder 


Johannes,’ ed. A. Heisenberg, Neue Quellen, 1 (Munich, 1923), 62. 
4 Heisenberg, Neue Quellen, 1 (Munich, 1923), p. 6. 
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treacherously, but in steady and close fight.! This doubtless refers to David 
Comnenus. Since the document is dated 1208, it must refer to the hostilities 
between Lascaris and David before this year.? 

The third text is entitled by Heisenberg Nicholas Mesarites’ Account of the 
Political and Ecclesiastical Events of the Year 1214.3 This important and lengthy 
text, In many places, especially at the beginning, unfortunately very defective, 
was published by Heisenberg from the Cod. Ambros. F 93 in Milan (pp. 6—54). 
It deals specifically with church affairs of that period, namely with a project of 
a church union between Nicaea and Rome. For this purpose Nicholas Mesarites, 
who at that time was the Metropolitan of Ephesus, was sent to Constantinople; 
the text gives a detailed account of the discussions between the papal legate, 
Cardinal Pelagius of Albano, and Nicholas in Constantinople, of the continua- 
tion of the discussions at Nicaea, and finally of Nicholas’ return to Ephesus, 
where he wrote the account we are considering. Following Papadopoulo Kera- 
meus’ study, Heisenberg believes that the account was compiled by Nicholas 
Mesarites in 1215, and that the events of which he speaks are to be attributed 
to the autumn and winter of 1214-15. 

The text deals exclusively with the church problems of the period, but in two 
places brief references are interwoven to the war between Theodore Lascaris and 
his political rivals, Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of Trebizond, and his brother 
David. On p. 11, lines 7 foll., we read that when Theodore was near the gates of 
Nicaea, a certain man from the northern regions, like ‘a divine messenger,’ un- 
expectedly came with an announcement about the vain Alexius Comnenus who 
was plotting many evils against the ‘Empire of the Romans.’ The following lines 
are corrupt,‘ but since the messenger is termed ‘divine,’ Heisenberg is justified 
in supposing that Alexius had suffered a severe blow.' In lines 16 or 17 foll., 
Mesarites resumes the story of the negotiations concerning the union, turning 
again, according to Heisenberg (p. 66), on p. 18, lines 5-21, to political affairs. 
Examination of these lines shows us that only a few refer to political events; 
most of them are mere rhetorical ejaculations on church troubles. In lines 15-16 
we read that ‘the northern regions have come under the power of our Emperor’ ;° 
and in lines 19-21 we have a real continuation of the story begun on p. 11, lines 7 
foll.; the text runs as follows: ‘And then good news was brought to the Emperor, 
and he rode from Nicaea and proceeded to Paphlagonia.’’ Since, according to 

1 Ibidem, Ὁ. 27: ἄρτι πᾶς ἐνορᾷ τούτων καὶ ἕνα τὸν ὁποιονοῦν Kal ἡλίκον τῶν νῶτα κλινάντων, ὃν ἡ στρατηγική 
σον νεύσει ἀγχίνοια νόμῳ πολέμου, οὐκ αἰφνηδόν τι καὶ λαθρηδόν, ἀλλὰ σταδαίῳ καὶ ἀγχεμάχῳ. 

2 See below in connection with the third reference. 

“Der Bericht des Nikolaos Mesarites iiber die politischen und kirchlichen Ereignisse des Jahres 
1214,’ Neue Quellen, 111 (Munich, 1923), 96. 

4 "Ὑπὸ τοιούτῳ οὖν δημαγωγῷ ποδηγουμένων ἡμῶν κἀπὶ τῶν προτεμενισμάτων eyybs που τῆς Νικαξων 
διαβαινόντων αἴφνης τις ἐκ τῶν βορειοτέρων κλιμάτων παρειστήκει τῷ βασιλεῖ, θεῖον ἂν εἴποι τις ἄγγελον 
τοῦτον, τὸ ᾿'ἱχαίρετε πάντες᾽᾽ καὶ μακρόθεν μηνύοντα, “ὅσοι τῷ τῆς εὐσεβείας παρίστασθε κράτορι τῷ τὰς βασι- 
λείας τοῦ κόσμου συντρίβοντι.᾽" ἰδοὺ γὰρ ὁ τὰ μεγάλα φυσσῶν, ὁ Κομνηνόθεν ἕλκων τὸ γένος ᾿Αλέξιος, ὁ κατὰ 
τῆς Ῥωμαίων ἀρχῆς πολλὰ βυσσοδομεύων κακὰ Gs... χοῦς διαλέ. .. ὑπερβορείους ... φόβῳ καὶ ἐστοὶ. ... 

5 Heisenberg, p. 66. 

δ Καὶ ra ὑπερβόρεα κλίματα ὑπὸ μίαν τοῦ βασιλέως ἡμῶν τηνικαῦτα γεγόνασιν ἐπικράτειαν. 

7 Καὶ τηνικαῦτα χαρᾶς τῷ κρατοῦντι ἀπεκομίσθησαν εὐαγγέλια, κἂν ἱππάσατο ἐξ αὐτῆς καὶ τὰ χαλινὰ ἐπὶ 
τὴν Παφλαγόνων ἀπηύθυνεν. 
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Heisenberg, the events treated in the account took place in the autumn and 
winter of 1214-15, there is no doubt that the good news which Theodore Lascaris 
received near Nicaea concerned the surrender of Sinope to the Sultan of Rum, 
Izz-ad-Din, which occurred on the first day of November, 1214, when probably 
David Comnenus was slain and Alexius Comnenus himself was captured by the 
Sultan, to be released later. 

Much more interesting than Mesarites’ brief references are the considerations 
advanced by Heisenberg himself in connection with this text.2 On the basis of 
his assumption that most of Nicetas Acominatus’ seven orations published by 
Sathas® are reproduced in the manuscript in chronological order, Heisenberg 
concludes that the defeat of David’s Latin auxiliaries at Tracheiai took place 
not in 1206,* but in 1207 or 1208.5 On pp. 68-69 Heisenberg relates the story of 
the capture of Sinope by the Sultan Izz-ad-Din Kay Kawus, which on the basis 
of the same sources I have dealt with in more detail in my study.® Heisenberg’s 
most essential contribution to the story of the fall of Sinope is the fact that he 
used an unpublished Arabic-Greek inscription which is found on the east side 
of a tower of the citadel of Sinope and which had never before been employed.’ 
The inscription may be translated as follows: ‘On the first of November, on 
Sunday, the fortress of Sinope was taken by the great Sultan Azatines Kaikans. 
And I, a servant of the great Sultan, Patratines Poupakes, have built a tower 
and breastwork. And this had been begun in April, in the .. . indiction and was 
completed on the first of September of the year 6724 in the fourth indiction.’ 
The year 6724 of the inscription corresponds to the year 1215-16 of our era. 
Since the fall of Sinope took place on the first of November, 1214, the tower and 
breastwork mentioned in the inscription were erected, according to Heisenberg, 
in April—September, 1215.8 

Heisenberg is doubtful as to whether or not David Comnenus met his death 
in the fighting against the Sultan at Sinope.?® 

To my chapter on Sabas of Samsun (pp. 24-25) I wish to add the illuminating 
article by P. Orgels!° who, independently of G. de Jerphanion’s study, which I 
used in my writing, not only reached the same conclusion of placing Samsun not 
on the Black Sea but on the western coast of Asia Minor, but also succeeded in 
recognizing in Sabas of Samsun Sabas Asidenos, who is mentioned on one of the 
unpublished seals of the Cabinet des Médailles de la Bibliothéque Royale de 
Belgique, by Miklosich-Miiller, Acta et Diplomata, v (1887), p. 257, and by 
S. Lampros, in Νέος “Ἑλληνομνήμων, xt (1914), p. 402 foll. 
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1 Vasiliev, op. cit., p. 29. 2 Heisenberg, op. cit., pp. 66-73. 
8 Sathas, Bibliotheca Graeca Medti Aevi, τ (Venice, 1872), 73-136. 
4 The year 1206 has been regarded as probable but not definite. Vasiliev, op. cit., p. 23. 
5 Heisenberg, op. cit., p. 67. 
δ Vasiliev, pp. 26-29. In addition to Heisenberg’s sources I used also Abulfeda’s Annales Mus- 
lemici. 7 Heisenberg, pp. 69-72. 8 Heisenberg, p. 72. 
9 Heisenberg, p. 72 and 78-79. Cf. Vasiliev, p. 29. 
10 P. Orgels, ‘Sabas Asidénos dynaste de Sampson,’ Byzantion, x (1935), pp. 67-80. 
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THE MONUMENT OF PORPHYRIUS 
IN ‘THE HIPPODROME AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


A. A. VASILIEV 


tinople there were three wonders: God had St. Sophia, the Emperor 

had his golden triclinium (the dining hall in his palace), the people 
had the Hippodrome.” A British historian worded this statement as follows: 
“If St. Sophia belonged to God, and the Palace to the Emperor, the Hippo- 
drome was the possession of the people.” And the same historian added, “If 
the baths were shut and the Hippodrome closed, life for the Byzantine had 
lost its savor and become stale, flat and unprofitable.”* It is true that the 
three centers of the life of Constantinople were the Cathedral, the Palace, 
and the racecourse. 

The monument with which I deal here belonged to the Hippodrome. In 
the life of Constantinople and even of the Empire as a whole, the Hippo- 
drome played a very important part. In the first place it was a racecourse, 
but it was also the favorite gathering place of the inhabitants of the capital, 
who were very fond of chariot races. The charioteers or drivers wore robes 
of four colors, green, blue, white, and red, and well-organized factions were 
formed around the charioteers of each color. During the racing season 
twelve chariot races took place in the morning, and after an interval of retire- 
ment a similar number in the afternoon. Twenty-four races were the full 
number, but they were apparently gradually reduced to eight. The people 
had their own favorite charioteers among various factions, their favorite 
“stars, who were often more popular and more noted than the generals who 
were leading their troops against the numerous enemies of the Empire. The 
French scholar mentioned above, Rambaud, remarks, “Never in our country 
has any celebrated singer [cantatrice] or renowned actress been so spoiled 
[ gatée] by the public as the charioteers were spoiled in Byzantium.” ἢ 

In addition to this, the Hippodrome was a place for all sorts of entertain- 
ments which could amuse the people. 

In the course of history the Hippodrome became not only the place for 
races and entertainments but also the scene of many important and some 
tragic events in Byzantine history. It is not to be forgotten that the circus 
factions, called in the Byzantine period demes (δῆμοι), gradually turned 
into political parties expressing different political, social, or religious tend- 


[os noted French historian Alfred Rambaud once said, “In Constan- 


“A. Rambaud, Le sport et [hippodrome ἃ Constantinople, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
August 15, 1871, p. 787; reprinted in his Etudes sur (histoire byzantine (Paris, 1912), p. 48. 
In English: N. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire (London, 1926), p. 28. 

* Rambaud, Etudes, pp. 20-21. 
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encies, very often opposed to each other. The voice of the mob in the 
Hippodrome became a sort of voice of the people. As one historian says, 
“In the absence of the printing press, the Hippodrome became the only place 
for a free expression of public opinion, which was at times compelling to the 
government. * The Emperor sometimes appeared himself in person in the 
Hippodrome in order to offer the people explanations of his actions. Many 
such examples may be found in the course of the long history of Byzantium. 
I shall cite here two which occurred in the period to which our monument 
belongs. 

Under the Emperor Anastasius in 498 a serious riot occurred in the Hip- 
podrome. Stones were thrown at the Imperial box, the Kathisma, which was 
located in the Hippodrome, and one of these nearly hit the Emperor. In 512 
under the same Emperor such a disturbance on religious grounds arose that 
the Prefect of the City interfered with armed force. The rioting assumed 
the dimensions of a revolt. The people proclaimed a new emperor. Anas- 
tasius sent heralds to the people declaring that he was ready to abdicate and 
appeared himself in the Kathisma of the Hippodrome without his crown. 
He succeeded in calming the tumult, and the crowd begged him to put on 
his crown and promised good behavior. 

The famous Nika Revolt in 582 under Justinian began in the Hippo- 
drome. Justinian made an effort in person to pacify the people. He ap- 
peared in the Kathisma with a copy of the Gospels in his hands. The crowd 
was bitterly hostile, and the situation seemed desperate. The Emperor was 
ready to leave the capital and flee. This course would have been adopted 
had it not been for the intervention of his wife Theodora, one of the most 
remarkable women in Byzantine history, whose indomitable courage mas- 
tered the wavering spirits of her husband and his councillors. A contem- 
porary source, the historian Procopius, reproduces her short speech, when 
she spoke to her husband to the following effect: 

As to the belief that a woman ought not to be daring among men or to assert herself 
boldly among those who are holding back from fear, I consider that the present crisis 
most certainly does not permit us to discuss whether the matter should be regarded in 
this or in some other way . . . My opinion then is that the present time, above all 
others, is inopportune for flight, even though it bring safety. For while it is impossible 
for a man who has seen the light not to die, for one who has been an emperor it is un- 
endurable to be a fugitive. May I never be separated from the purple. and may I not 
live that day on which those who meet me shall not address me as mistress. If, now, it 


is your wish to save yourself, O Emperor, there is no difficulty. For we have much 
money, and there is the sea, here the boats. However consider whether it will not come 


Ἐς 1. Uspensky, History of the Byzantine Empire, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1914), p. 506 (in 
Russian ). 
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about after you have been saved that you would gladly exchange that safety for death. 
For as for myself, I approve a certain ancient saying that royalty is a good burial-shroud” 
[or “the purple is a fair winding sheet’ ].* 

Theodora’s dauntless energy communicated itself to her hearers, and they 
resolved to remain and fight. The riot was crushed. The throne was saved 
through the moral energy of Theodora and the loyal efforts of the general 
Belisarius. 

Themes connected with the Hippodrome and with racecourses have been 
rather frequently reproduced in Byzantine art, and it would be superfluous 
to list them all here, at this particular moment. I wish to give only one ex- 
ample, which, if I am not mistaken, has been rarely mentioned. I refer to a 
silk textile from the shrine of Charlemagne at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). 
As we know, the shrine or tomb of Charlemagne has been several times 
opened, first in the reign of the German king Otto III in the year 1000, then 
in 1166 under Frederick Barbarossa, and finally in June, 1906. In the course 
of these openings several pieces have been put into the shrine, and some 
pieces have been taken out. The best-known piece from the shrine is the 
textile representing a formal motif of elephants standing before conven- 
tionalized trees, which is attributed to the middle of the tenth century. The 
textile which I cite here comes from the same shrine and is now preserved 
at the Musée de Cluny in Paris (Fig. 1). It is attributed to the sixth cen- 
tury, in other words to the period of our monument of Porphyrius. The 
original color of the textile is golden yellow upon a bluish-purple background 
(sur fond pourpre bleutée). We have a charioteer en face, in his professional 
costume (vétu de sa casaque professionnelle), conducting his four horses, 
which are symmetrically placed (disposés avec symétrie). His reins are usual 
are tied around his waist; we see his elaborate belt. Two figures, one on each 
side, are running towards him; one of them, to our right, holding in one hand 
the wreath, and in the other hand the whip. In all probability this textile 
reproduces the final moment of the charioteer’s victory, when he is about to 
be honored with a wreath. Beneath the quadriga (four-horse team) are two - 
small figures, one on each side of an altar, with cornucopiae (horns of 
plenty). A fragment also of a similar textile is to be found at Brussels, at the 
Musée dart et d’/histoire.° 

The monument which I am about to discuss, erected to the famous 
charioteer Porphyrius, stood in the Hippodrome, where we know there were 
several statues of noted drivers, with bases ornamented with reliefs and 


* Procopius, De bello persico, I, 24, 33-37 (H. B. Dewing, I, pp. 280-233). 
*L. Bréhier, La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins (Paris, 1936), Ρ. 99; plate LXXXIV. 
J. Ebersolt, Les arts somptuaires de Byzance (Paris, 1923), pp. 47-48; fig. 16 on p. 49. 
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epigrams. Although our source fails specifically to mention the name of 
Porphyrius, the actual monument as we have it, entirely corresponds to the 
general description of these statues in the source.° Our monument was 
therefore one of several. 

The original bronze statue representing the famous charioteer Por- 
phyrius has not come down to us. But the rectangular base of white marble 
which originally supported the statue has been preserved and is of consid- 
erable interest from several standpoints. The monument apparently was 
moved from the Hippodrome, possibly after the Turkish conquest. About 
1845 it was transferred to form part of the Museum of Antiquities then being 
collected in the atrium of the Church of St. Eirene. But unfortunately this 
church, although it was never used as a mosque, was enclosed within the 
precincts of the Seraglio and converted into an armory, so that the antiquities 
collected there were inaccessible to all but those provided with special per- 
mits. Only in 1910 was the church thrown open to the public as a Military 
Museum; from that time on our monument has been at the disposal of all 
who might wish to study it. It is now in the Ottoman Museum. 

The first account we have of the monument is in 1845, when it was seen 
by a certain Mr. Abeken, who said that the base had recently been dis- 
interred in the Seraglio of Constantinople (dissotterrato nel Seraglio di 
Costantinopoli). Scholars were informed of its existence in 1847, when an 
account of the discovery of the base, with Abeken’s copies of the inscriptions 
on the north side of the base only, was published by Henzen.’ In 1868 
Dumont gave a short description of the base in his catalogue of the collec- 
tion of antiquities in the Church of St. Eirene and erroneously ascribed it to 
the epoch of the Emperor Justin IT (565-574 ).° In two studies, one in 1871 
the other in 1878, G. Kaibel showed that some of the inscriptions which have 
been preserved on the sides of the base come from the Planudean Anthology, 
which was compiled by Planudes about 1800, and that they praise the most 
celebrated auriga of the fifth and sixth centuries, Porphyrius Calliopas, who 
lived probably during the time of the Emperor Anastasius (491-518).° In 
1880 Mordtmann published a full account of the monument, with litho- 
graphed illustrations showing all four sides, and attributed it to the period 


ὁ Πάτρια Κωνσταντινουπόλεως, Seriptores originis Constantinopolitanae, ed. Th. Preger, II 
(Leipzig, 1907), p. 191, no. 79, Il, 9-10 (under the title Tod Ἱπποδρόμου στῆλαι, NOS. 73-79). 
See also Ps. Codinus, Georgius Codinus, De signis Constantinopolitanis, Bonn ed., p. 54. 

™See A. M. Woodward and A. J. B. Wace, The Monument of Porphyrios, in W. S. George, 
The Church of Saint Eirene at Constantinople (Oxford, 1912), p. 79. 

8.4. Dumont, Le Musée Sainte-Iréne ἃ Constantinople, Antiquités grecques, gréco-romaines 
et byzantines, Revue archéologique, XVIII (1868), pp. 255-256. 

°G. Kaibel, De monumentorum aliquot graecorum carminibus (Bonn, 1871), p. 18 sq., 32. 
Idem, Epigrammata graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), p. 388, no. 935. 
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preceding Anastasius or to the beginning of his reign, in other words to the 
end of the fifth century.” Thirty-one years later, in 1911, the French scholar, 
Ebersolt, studying the monument after the opening of the church to the 
public, described the reliefs from the point of view of their place in the de- 
velopment of Byzantine art, and confirmed the opinions of the epigraphists 
mentioned above, Kaibel and Mordtmann, that the monument is a work of 
the end of the fifth century." Up to the year 1910-1911 the best general de- 
scription of it available was the one by Mordtmann, which as we know 
appeared in 1880. 

Today the best description of the monument, with excellent reproduc- 
tions of all four sides, is found in the study by A. M. Woodward and A. J. B. 
Wace, The Monument of Porphyrios, published in 1912 as appendix to the 
monograph of the Church of St. Eirene by Walter S. George. It may be 
pertinent to mention that Woodward, as he says, did not have the advantage 
of seeing the monument himself, but was indebted to Mr. George for ad- 
mirable photographs of the monument and squeezes of the inscriptions, and 
to Mr. Wace, who had examined them at his request in April, 1911, for a 
description of the reliefs.” I shall quote Woodward-Wace’s study as WW. 

The height of the base is ca. 2.85 metres (nearly ten feet), its maximum 
width about 1 m. and its depth 0.80, though the sculptured faces measure 
naturally somewhat less, as the corners are cut inward. The front of the 
monument can be easily established, because it is clearly indicated by the 
marks of the feet of the bronze statue, still visible on the top. This is the 
west side ( = B) of the base, according to WW (plate 27). The upper edges 


® Dr. Mordtmann, Das Denkmal des Porphyrius, Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archiolo- 
gischen Instituts in Athens, V (1880), pp. 295-308; especially pp. 301-303. See also Dr. 
Mordtmann, Esquisse topographique de Constantinople (Lille, 1892), p. 49, 68; originally 
published as four articles in Revue de l'art chrétien, XLI (1891), p. 376; 474. On Kaibel’s 
and Mordtmann’s studies see D. Beliaev, The Church of St. Eirene and the Earthquake in Con- 
stantinople on June 28, 1894, Vizantisky Vremennik, I (1894), p. 774, τ. 1 (in Russian). 

“J. Ebersolt, A propos du relief de Porphyrios, Revue archéologique, 1911, II, pp. 76-85. 
The reliefs of all four sides of the base are reproduced on pp. 78; 80; 82; 84. See also Eber- 
solt, Céramique et statuette de Constantinople, Byzantion, VI (1981), pp. 561-5638, an article 
which deals briefly with our monument; on p. 562 one side of the monument is reproduced. 

“Walter 5. George, The Church of Saint Eirene at Constantinople, with an Historical 
Notice by Alexander van Millingen, and an Appendix on the Monument of Porphyrios by 
A. M. Woodward and A. J. B. Wace. Published for the Byzantine research and publication 
fund (in association with the British School at Athens). Oxford, 1912. Appendix on our 
monument, pp. 79-84. Plates 26, 27, 28, 29. See a preliminary but very substantial report 
on the monument by Woodward, Some Notes on the Monument of Porphyrios at Constanti- 
nople, The Annual of the British School at Athens, No. XVII (Session 1910-1911), London, 
pp. 88-92. In his well-known book Constantinople (Boston, 1895), E. A. Grosvenor in the 
chapter Djeb Khaneh in Volume II deals with the Church of Saint Irene (p. 474 sq.); on 
Ρ. 482 he gives a picture, Kettle Drums of the Janissaries, in which the monument of Por- 
phyrius is vaguely represented; but in the text of his book he does not refer to this monument. 
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of the front or west side (=B) and of the back or east side (=D) are dam- 
aged, so that some inscriptions have been mutilated or altogether obliterated. 
This damage was possibly caused by fire, perhaps when the statue which 
stood upon the base was thrown down. 

I shall begin with the front or west side of the monument ( =B in WW; 
Plate 27: Mordtmann, Nordwestseite) (Fig. 2). The inscription at the top 
is missing. On the plinth on which the chariot and horses stand are in- 
scribed the horses’ names, ᾿Αριστίδης, Παλαιστινιάρχης, Πύρρος, Ἐῤθύνικος. 
On the space below this is an inscription: 

CNG eiecihe Shee ene mu) Sie eects Sevntnoy 


μόνος ἐνίκησεν Πορφύρις ὁ εὐδόκιμος. 
Xo βίνκας Πορφύρι. 
i.e., as I understand, “Thus the celebrated Porphyrius alone vanquished 
these all, and then, in the second race [δεύτερον] [vanquished] in diversium. 
Tu vincas Porphyri! Be victorious, O Porphyrius!” I shall explain the term 
diversium — διβέρσιον — a little later. 

The upper panel shows us an ideal portrait of Porphyrius at the moment 
of victory with his lifted right hand bearing the wreath, and his left hand the 
palm branch, the emblems of victory. He has dropped the reins; he does not 
need them any more. The chariot has stopped, and two Cupids, or as Eber- 
solt says, two naked children (p. 79), standing on both sides of the plinth 
hold the heads of the outside horses. The one on the spectator’s right holds 
a palm branch in his left hand as emblem of victory. Above are two Nikai 
flying down to present a wreath and a palm to the victor. While Mordtmann 
(p. 304) observes that from the artistic point of view these two Nikai are the 
best-rendered figures on the monument, Ebersolt calls them “two heavy 
Victories (les deux lourdes victoires) who hover above the victorious chari- 
oteer. *” 

The lower panel represents in all probability the exchange of teams be- 
tween the two charioteers. This constituted the essential feature of the con- 
test which has just been mentioned as τὸ διβέρσιον. Porphyrius’s unique 
double victory in this is commemorated in the lines written in popular Greek 
immediately above the panel. The words Xo βίνκας Πορφύρι are a Graecized 
form of the Latin words Tu vincas Porphyri. Ebersolt suggests (pp. 80-81) 
that the scene represents the “parade” (πομπὴ τῶν ἵππων) which took place 
before the race, to show off the competing horses to the public. Mordtmann 
has pointed out, pp. 307-308, the significance of the knots into which the 

15 Ebersolt, A propos du relief de Porphyrios, Revue archéologique, 1911, 2, p. 83. See 


also E. Kantarowicz, “The King’s Advent and the Enigmatic Panels in the Doors of Santa 
Sabina.” The Art Bulletin, Dec. 1944, vol. XXVI, 222. 
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horses’ tails are tied; horses’ tails were tied up until, owing presumably to 
age or injury, their racing days were over, when their tails were untied and 
the special racing shoes were removed from their feet.** This was the end 
of their racing career. But most probably on our relief we have two grooms 
of the two opposing parties, one from the Greens and the other from the 
Blues, in the act of handing over their masters’ teams as a starting point for 
the διβέρσιον. 

We have a full description of this event in the treatise of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, On the Ceremonies of the Byzantine Court, which was 
compiled in the tenth century.”” From this treatise we also learn that the 
διβέρσιον was dependent on the Emperor's wish and permission (κελεύοντος 
τοῦ βασιλέως). The arrangement of the διβέρσιον was that two charioteers, 
one from the Greens and one from the Blues, having competed together, 
exchanged teams and then competed again. This was an extremely hard test 
of skill, because the charioteer in this case would be driving horses which 
he had just before beaten with his own team. A victory in the διβέρσιον was 
a sure proof of the charioteer’s superior skill. And Porphyrius was famous 
for such skill. 

There is a very clear and interesting though brief description of the 
διβέρσιον in one of the Greek epigrams included in the Planudean Anthology, 
addressed to another famous charioteer, Constantine. In it we read: “Con- 
stantinus having won twenty-five races on one morning, changed his team 
with his rival's, and taking the same horses that he had formerly beaten, won 
twenty-one times with them. Often there was a great strife between the two 
factions as to which was to have him, and they gave him two robes to choose 
from, i.e. the green robe of the Prasini (Greens) and the blue of the Veneti 
(Blues ).”* | 

In their study Woodward and Wace remark that the artist on our relief 
has attempted the difficult task, first tried in Greek sculpture about a thou- 
sand years before by the carver of the Selinus metope, of representing a 
quadriga en face (WW, p. 81) (Fig. 3). I must make it clear that Greek 
sculpture is not at all my field. Here I wish merely to describe the quadriga 

“See Constantini Porphyrogeniti De Cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, 1, 69: περὶ ἵππου 
ἀπολύοντος. Bonn, pp. 339-340; A. Vogt, II (Paris, 1939), p. 142. 

* Constantini Porphyrogeniti De Cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, I, 69 (Bonn, pp. 336-337; 
Vogt, II, pp. 189-140): Περὶ διβερσίου. 

“ The Greek Anthology. Epigrams of the Planudean Anthology not in the Palatine Manu- 
script, no. 374; ed. and translated by W. R. Paton, V (London—New York, 1926), pp. 380- 
383. Paton’s note on p. 362 is to be corrected; it reads: “It was the practice for a victorious 
charioteer to change his team with another of his own faction and to race him. This was called 


a ‘diversium’.” As we have seen, the point is that a victorious charioteer exchanged his team 
with that of a member of the competing faction whom he had just beaten. 
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en face just mentioned, which occurs on one of the metopes of an ancient 
temple at Selinus in Sicily, so that we may compare the two reliefs. The 
metope of Selinus is now preserved in the National Museum of Palermo. 
Just as the auriga Porphyrius stands on our relief, so on the metope of Selinus 
is also an auriga, perhaps Apollo or Helios. As on our relief, the two outside 
horses of the metope have their heads turned aside. As on our relief, on both 
sides of the Selinus auriga are two standing figures.” 

We turn now to the north side of the monument ( = A in WW; Plate 26; 
Mordtmann: Nordostseite) (Fig. 4). Above the topmost relief there is a 
half-broken inscription which can be very easily restored, because it is an 
epigram included in the Planudean Anthology, no. 340. It is dedicated to 
Porphyrius and reads as follows: 


To others when they have retired, but to Porphyrius alone while still racing, did the 
Emperor give this honour. For often he drove his own horses to victory and then took 
in hand the team of his adversary, and was again crowned. Hence arose a keen rivalry 
on the part of the Greens, hence a shout of applause for him, O King (Κοίρανε) who will 
give joy both to Blues and to Greens.'® 


From this epigram we learn that the statue of Porphyrius was erected during 
his life, apparently an extremely rare honor, for which the Emperor's special 
permission was needed. 

Continuing to deal with the epigraphic data of this side, we see that 
above the horses are given their names; reading from left to right we have 
Νικοπόλεμος, Ῥαδιᾶτος, Πύρρος, Ἐῤθύνικος. The name Ῥαδιᾶτος is probably 
connected with the word ῥᾷδια, a kind of easy shoe. The last two names, 
Πύρρος and Εὐθύνικος, have been already mentioned on the west side of our 
monument; in other words, these two horses were racing for the second time, 
of course not in two successive races, but after some τοδὶ ἡ Immediately 


below the topmost relief, there is another Greek inscription the text of 
which, the third line in particular, is somewhat unsatisfactory. I submit here 


an approximate and tentative, rather awkward, translation. 


Faction of the Greens 
ἤλγεται, οὐκ ἄγεται [Ὁ] I do not care, give us Porphyrius, 
in order that those whom Porphyrius 
pleased [by winning] for the Blue he may also please 
[by winning] for the Green, 
if he puts on the costume [of the Green]. 


See for instance Jean Hulot et Gustave Fougéres, Sélinonte, La Ville, lAcropole et les 
Temples (Paris, 1910), p. 288. 

18. The Greek Anthology, Book XVI, no. 340; ed. and transl. by W. R. Paton, V (1926), 
pp. 364-365. 

*°On changes and substitution of the horses in races, see De Cerimoniis, I, 69 (Bonn, 
pp. 333-334, and Reiske, Commentarii, Ὁ. 333; Vogt, I, pp. 136-137). Cf. Mordtmann, Das 
Denkmal, p. 307. 
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Δῆμος Πρασίνων. 
ἤΑγεται, οὐκ ἄγεται, οὐ μέλει μοι, δὸς ἡμῖν Πορφύριν, 
ἵν᾽ ovs Πορφύριν 
“Erepwev εἰς Βένετον τέρψει καὶ εἰς Πρασίνους, 


9 
εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὸς λάβι τὸ δημόσιον.39 


The text, although Mordtmann recognizes in it definite traces of meter, 
hexameter, pentameter, and in addition a mutilated (verstummelter) pen- 
tameter, is obviously poor, but the meaning of the inscription is clear: the 
faction of the Greens is anxious to have Porphyrius, who after winning a 
race for the Blues may win another race for the Greens, putting on the robe 
of their faction. We have here another allusion to the diversium, which we 
have described above. 

Turning to the relief, we see in the upper panel Porphyrius standing in 
his chariot bearing in his right hand the wreath and in his left the palm, 
emblems of victory (ra ἔπαθλα). As we have seen, he is also represented on 
the west or front side with the wreath and palm in his hands. On our relief 
Porphyrius is represented as absurdly tall in proportion to the size of his 
horses and chariot. It is impossible to visualize his features, because they 
have almost entirely vanished owing to the weathering of the marble, and 
his costume can be better studied in the larger relief on the east side (=D) 
which I shall describe later. But we may observe the reins tied round his 
waist, above his elaborate belt. The horses are represented almost in profile, 
in stiff and conventionalized attitudes, those on the extreme right and left 
each lifting a foreleg from the ground. 

In the lower panel we have a conventional scene representing spectators 
in the Hippodrome acclaiming the victor, with raised right hands, five on 
each side of the steps (γραδήλια) which divide the rows of seats. It is very 
possible that these spectators (on A) are ten supporters of the Green faction, 
for the inscription above the scene is apparently put in the mouths of the 
faction of the Greens (Δῆμος Πρασίνων). There are six steps leading up 
between the seats. 

For the south side (=C in WW, p. 82, Plate 28; Mordtmann, Sudwest- 
seite ), first we turn to the epigraphic material (Fig. 5). Above the topmost 
relief there is an inscription reproducing Kpigram 342 in the Planudean 
Anthology. It is as follows: “The sculptor exactly portrayed in bronze Por- 
phyrius himself, fashioning him as if alive. But who shall mould his grace, 
his races, his inspired tricks of his craft, and victory that never varied?” ** 
Above the horses their names are given: ᾿Αλιεύς (fisherman, seaman), 


* WW, p. 80 and n. 2. See also Woodward, Some Notes . . . The Annual of the British 
School at Athens, no. XVII, p. 89. Cf. Mordtmann, Das Denkmal, pp. 306-307. 
* The Greek Anthology, Book XVI, no. 342; ed. and transl. by Paton, V, pp. 364-865. 
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᾿Ανθύπατος (proconsul), Κυναγός (huntsman), Πελώριος (prodigious, huge, 
terrible). The inscription on the space below the relief is no longer legible. 
But it was no doubt a faction-cry in popular Greek like that on A. Since on A 
the faction-cry was, as we have noted above, put in the mouths of the Greens, 
the illegible inscription on C was perhaps put into the mouths of the Blues. 
It is quite plausible that here the Blues were claiming to have Porphyrius 
for themselves, wearing their robe. The reliefs on C are replicas of those 
on A, except that the steps leading up between the seats of the Hippodrome 
number five here, not, as we have seen above on A, six. 

On the east side (=D in WW, pp. 82-83, Plate 29 (Fig. 6); Mordt- 
mann, Siidostseite ), the inscription at the top is lost. Apparently on this face 
there were no other inscriptions. The relief represents Porphyrius himself, 
in his charioteer’s costume, standing en face, holding in his raised right hand 
the wreath, and in his left the palm, symbols of victory. This is in all proba- 
bility a copy of the bronze statue of him which the base supported and 
which has not come down to us. The carving is so rough that we might think 
at first that Porphyrius wore head covering; but he is really represented here 
as bareheaded, because in order to receive the wreath or palm from the 
mandator (herald for the Emperor) in the Emperor’s name before the Em- 
peror’s throne in his imperial box, the victorious charioteer had to lay aside 
his helmet, or cap, and whip. His hair is arranged in a thick mass of loose 
curls, which, as Woodward and Wace say (p. 82), appears from other figures 
of Porphyrius on this monument to have been the prevailing fashion of the 
period. According to the same scholars, he wears a close-fitting undershirt 
with sleeves (γυμναστίκιον) and over it an ornamented sleeveless tunic, 
typical of charioteers (αὐριγάριον) reaching not quite to the knees, which are 
left free. The tunic is bound around his waist with fascia (band, girdle), 
and is divided down the center of the chest by a vertical line. Over the tunic 
round his waist is a broad belt (ζωστόν) with an elaborate fastening, formed 
by a cord laced crosswise through six rings and pulled tight. Round his neck 
is hung a bulla, a kind of amulet worn around the neck. His legs are covered 
with a kind of cross-gartering like modern puttees, which leaves the kneecap 
free and continues up the thighs. It is impossible to make out what he wears 
on his feet. To his right an Eros or, according to Ebersolt, a naked child, is 
holding the charioteer’s cap, the silver helmet (κασσίδιον ἀργυροῦν) without 
which the charioteers could not take part in racing. To Porphyrius’s left 
another Eros or child is holding a whip in his raised right hand, and in his 
left an uncertain object, either the falx, as Wace suggests, (sickle, reaping 
hook, knife), which the charioteers, who drove with the reins tied round 
their waists, carried in order to cut themselves free from the reins in case 
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of accident, or perhaps, and more probably, his faction-badge of colored 
ribbon.” 

The treatise De Cerimoniis gives a very interesting passage concerning 
the charioteer’s helmet. If a driver during the race could free his hand from 
the reins and knock off his opponent’s cap, he won the race even if he came 
in second. Accordingly if a victorious charioteer arrived at the winning post 
without his cap he was disqualified; he lost the race.” 

We know that on the north and south sides of our monument there are 
engraved two epigrams included in the Planudean Anthology which have 
survived as nos. 340 and 342 in this compilation. We have also pointed out 
that the inscriptions at the tops of the west and east sides are missing. The 
opinion of those scholars who have been specifically interested in our monu- 
ment is that those two sides also had inscriptions or epigrams; but they have 
not come down to us. The fact that the two epigrams which have survived 
occur in the Anthology very close together as nos. 340 and 342 suggests the 
presumption that they were entered in the Planudean collection in the exact 
order in which they had been copied in the Hippodrome from our monu- 
ment, and therefore that the front and back bore nos. 341 and either 339 or 
343. Let us take epigram no. 341, which reads as follows: 

The votes of all erected near to Victory the statue of me, Porphyrius, while still driving, 
because my own faction demanded the honour, and the opposite one desired to have 
me again, renouncing their hostility. I got the best of the other drivers by my cleverness, 
giving them in exchange for their own better horses, and then showing them to be my 
inferiors.?4 

Without doubt, this epigram deals with the contest discussed above, the 
so-called diversium. If this is the case, the epigram would be very suitable 
for the front or west side of the monument, where on the upper panel we 
have the victorious Porphyrius, and on the lower panel the exchange of 
teams between two factions, just before the diversium. 


Let us look now at the epigram no. 348 which reads as follows: 


In a brazen image the Lord of the Latins [κοίρανος Αὐσονίων, 1.6. the Byzantine Emperor | 
set up the victorious driver, strong himself as brass, as being skilled and dear to the 
Blues; but we shall see many statues yet of Porphyrius erected because of his victories.2° 


Again, as the large-scale relief on the east side or back of the monument 
(=D in WW) is, as we have noted above, perhaps a copy of the bronze 


™ See De Cerim., 336, 4 (γυμναστίκιον); 330, 19 (αὐριγάριον) and Reiske, Comment., p. 332; 
330, 20 (ξωστόν); 330, 19-20 (κασσίδιον ἀργυροῦν); Vogt, II, pp. 139, 134. WW, pp. 82-83. 
Ebersolt, A propos du relief de Porphyrios, p. 79. 

" De Cerim., I, 69 (p. 339, 5-11; Vogt, II, p. 141). See Mordtmann, Das Denkmal, pp. 
298-299. WW, p. 83. 

“ The Greek Anthology, XVI, No. 341; ed. and transl. by Paton, V, pp. 364-865. 

* Paton, V, pp. 364-365 (no. 343). 
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statue which our base once supported, the allusion in no. 348 to the “brazen 
image” (εἰκόνι χαλκείῃ) would be very appropriate here. Thus we may con- 
clude with some probability that the epigrams engraved on our base or stele 
were nos. 340-343 inclusive, and that the copyist read first that on side A, 
and then in succession those on B, C, and D.”* If instead of nos. 340-348, we 
take nos. 339-342 inclusive, we should lose epigram 348 with its mention of 
a brazen image, which so well suits the relief on the back of the monument. 
I give here the text of epigram no. 339, which also deals with the diversium. 
The valiant to the valiant; the wise to the wise; the sons of victory, the Blues, to the son 


of victory, Porphyrius, erected this statue; for he glories in the two victories he gained 
by the interchanged teams, the team he gave and the team he received.*" 


The inscriptions in popular Greek which have been preserved below the 
topmost relief on A and B are highly interesting as the earliest examples 
of the metrical cries of the factions of the Hippodrome. According to Bury, 
the earliest example known hitherto dated from about half a century later, 
in 4.2. 561. There are also several metrical acclamations in the record of 
A.b. 602.78 

Porphyrius's amazing career in racing has left marked traces in the Greek 
Anthology. There are thirty-two epigrams dedicated to Porphyrius, most of 
them anonymous; six epigrams are indicated as written by Leontius Scholas- 
ticus, an epigram poet of the epoch of Justinian the Great (527-565); two 
epigrams were composed by a certain Thomas, apparently of the same pe- 
riod. His two epigrams, as a scholiast tells us, were not on statues of the 
charioteers, but on pictures on the roof of the Emperor's box in the Hippo- 
drome.’ Without doubt all these thirty-two epigrams belong to the sixth 
century and consist of strictly contemporary work. Reflecting the general 
literary trend of that century, the authors try to write in imitation of ancient 
Greek and use names which go back to very remote times of Roman history. 
They call the Byzantine Greeks Ausonians, and the emperors, Koipavos, 
"Αναξ or Kolpavos Αὐσονίων (the Lord of the Latins); Constantinople is 
simply named Rome ( Ῥώμη), without the additional attribute New (New 
Rome); they write Latin liberty (Αὐσονίης ἐλευθερίης) for Byzantine or 
Greek liberty. On the basis of these thirty-two epigrams and two brief men- 


* See Woodward, Some notes, pp. 90-91. 

ἢ Paton, V, pp. 362-363 (no. 339). 

5.7, B. Bury, Note on the Metre of the Inscriptions in Popular Greek, The Annual of the 
British School at Athens, No. XVII (1910-1911), pp. 92-93. In his study on the metrical 
acclamations of the Byzantines, P. Maas has not dealt with the Porphyrius inscriptions. 
Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner, Byz. Zeitschrift, ΧΧῚ (1912), pp. 28-51. 

> See Paton, The Greek Anthology, V, p. 385, n. 2. 
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tions of his name in our historical source (John Malalas), we may sketch a 
picture of Porphyrius’s long life.*° 

Generally speaking, the epigrams dealing with Porphyrius follow his life 
almost chronologically. The first twenty-four anonymous epigrams refer to 
Porphyrius’s origin and his activities as charioteer in the days of his youth 
and maturity, which took place in the time of the Emperor Anastasius (491- 
518), as is clearly shown in the historically important epigram no. 350, which 
we shall discuss later. Then the six epigrams by Leontius Scholasticus deal 
with Porphyrius’s old age when under Justin I (518-527) in spite of his sixty 
years he resumed his successful driving and was again enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by the spectators. Finally the two epigrams by Thomas were com- 
posed soon after Porphyrius’s death, which probably occurred at the end of 
Justin's reign or at the beginning of that of his nephew Justinian. Here fol- 
lows what we can piece together of Porphyrius’s life from the epigrams and 
the Chronicle of John Malalas. 

Calchas (Κάλχας) was the name of Porphyrius’s father (nos. 335; 336; 
881). Porphyrius is also very often known by his other. name Calliopas 
(Καλλιόπας), which he seems to have adopted late in life (nos. 349; 358; 359; 
360; 361; 362). He was African (Πορφύριος Λίβυς: Πορφύριον Λιβύη τέκε) 
by origin (XV, nos. 46-47; XVI, 844), from Alexandria,*? but he was brought 
up in Constantinople (XV, 47: θρέψε δὲ Ρώμη). Apparently he had excellent 
health and lived to be over sixty (XVI, 358: ἐξ δ᾽ ἐτέων ἀνύσας δεκάδας). He 
started his career as charioteer with the Blues very early in life, when “with 
the first down on his cheeks, he held the reins for the faction of the Blues” 
(381). “It suited the Blues most to have him, and his statue was erected by 
them” (46). “The valiant to the valiant; the wise to the wise; the sons of 
victory, the Blues, to the son of victory, Porphyrius, erected this statue; for 
he glories in the two victories he gained by the interchanged teams, the team 
he gave and the team he received” (339). The mention of the two victories 
may allow us to ascribe this epigram to his earlier period. He was “the vic- 


” The three anonymous epigrams, nos. 44, 46, and 47, are included, among other epigrams, 
in the Palatine manuscript, Book XV, under the title Epigrams in the Hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople. Ed. and transl. by W. R. Paton, V, pp. 150-153. The other twenty-seven epi- 
grams are incorporated in the Planudean Anthology, Book V, and reproduced as Book XVI 
of the Greek Anthology under the title Epigrams on the statues of Athletes in the H ippodrome 
at Constantinople, nos. 335-362. Finally, the two epigrams by Thomas, nos. 380-381, as we 
have noted in the text, were on the roof of the Imperial box. Paton, V, pp. 360-375 and 
384-385. | 

“The latter name is confirmed by Malalas: Καλλιόπας τις ἡνίοχος ἀπὸ φακτιοναρίων 
Κωνσταντινουπόλεως (Bonn, pp. 395-396). 

“ Porphyrius’s Alexandrian origin is mentioned by Malalas. Th. Mommsen, Bruchstiicke 
des Johannes von Antiochia und des Johannes Malalas, Hermes, VI (1872), 375: Ἰπορφύριόν 


τινα ἀπὸ ᾿Αλεξανδρείας. 
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torious driver, strong himself as brass, as being skilled and dear to the Blues” 
(343). A very interesting conversation between two persons, A and B, is 
found in epigram 344, clearly referring to Porphyrius’s youth. 

A. Who art thou, dear young man, the point of thy chin just marked with down? 
B. Stranger, I am Porphyrius. A. Thy country? B. Africa. A. Who has honoured thee? 
B. The Emperor, on account of my driving. A. Who testifies to itP B. The faction of 


the Blues. A. Porphyrius, thou shouldst have had Lysippus, a skilled sculptor, to testify 
to so many victories. 


Evidently Porphyrius’s fame was rapidly growing. Even “the rival fac- 
tion (ie. the Greens) in admiration of his glory applauded him loudly” 
(338). “He alone gained an unwonted mark of honour, a bronze statue in 
the grounds of each faction” (351). His victories in diversia, of which we 
have spoken above, introduced him into the rival faction of the Greens. It is 
not to be forgotten that the factions in the Hippodrome represented dif- 
ferent religious tendencies: the Blues (Venetoi) stood for the Chalcedonian 
Council, and the Greens (Prasinoi) for Monophysitism. As a Monophysite, 
Anastasius naturally favored the Greens. And the epigrams give us a very 
interesting picture of how gradually Porphyrius, whose racing triumphs 
fascinated Anastasius, under pressing imperial influence, left the Blues in 
order to enter officially the imperial party of the Greens. In epigram 348 we 
read, “Why did the distinguished faction of the Greens erect on the course 
the statue of the charioteer Porphyrius? The Emperor himself issued the 
order.” This unnamed emperor was undoubtedly Anastasius; otherwise the 
author of the epigram would not have called the Greens “the distinguished 
faction.” “Our Sovereign Lord (Koipavos), who grants the favour to the 
Greens, gave to Porphyrius after the races an honour worthy of his per- 
formance” (349). Because of his great importance as driver for both parties, 
it is, 1 believe, incorrect to presume, as Paton does (V, p. 372, note ), that the 
Blues seem to have expelled Porphyrius. They would never have dared to 
do so. The Emperor permitted Porphyrius's statues to be erected. In epi- 
gram 835 we read, “The Emperor and the faction erected the statue of Por- 
phyrius, loaded with many crowns won by skilled toil, the youngest of all 
the drivers as well as the best, and winner of as many victories as any.” “To 
others when they have retired, but to Porphyrius alone while still racing, did 
the Emperor give this honour” (340). In another epigram, “In a brazen 
image the Lord of the Latins (κοίρανος Αὐσονίων) set up the victorious 
driver” (343). “The labours are rewarded with a bronze statue by the Em- 
peror, by this myriad-throated faction, by the whole city, considering that 
even the hands of the hostile faction applauded thy exploits” (362). Por- 
phyrius’s victories are incessantly praised in the epigrams, especially his 
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diversia. “Often he changed factions and often horses. Being sometimes first, 
sometimes last, and sometimes between the two, he overcame both all his 
adversaries and all his partisans” (47). “The eye of Fortune ranges over all 
things, but now the eye of Fortune is attracted to the exploits of Porphyrius 
alone” (346). “Having gathered into one all the separate qualities which 
adorn each driver, he showed himself to be the great man he is” (853). 
Epigram 357 is very elegant (cf. 8837). “Cytherea (i.e. Aphrodite) loved 
Anchises, and Selene Endymion, so it is fabled by men of old time. But now 
a new fable (νέος τις μῦθος) shall be sung, that Victory fell in love with the 
eyes and chariot of Porphyrius.” The people clamored for Porphyrius if it 
happened that he took no part in some races. Epigram 336 reads “Four times 
before did the people shout distinctly, desiring Porphyrius, the son of Cal- 
chas; and he, taking up the reins and his driving belt . . . drives starting 
from there, urging on his team.” Porphyrius’s brazen statues, among them 
the bronze statue under consideration, are very often mentioned in the epi- 
graphs; they were set up from the years of his youth, in the grounds of each 
faction. Our statue belongs to the rather early period of Porphyrius’s life, 
and was erected about a.p. 500, in the reign of Anastasius. This conclusion 
is in complete harmony with the opinion of epigraphists and historians of art. 
Epigram 335 writes that “this man’s statue should have been of gold, not of 
bronze like the others.” In epigram 341 we have Porphyrius’s own words 
about himself: “The votes of all erected near to Victory the statue of me, 
Porphyrius, while still driving. For my own faction demanded the honour, 
and the opposite one desired to have me again, renouncing their hostility. 
I got the best of the other drivers by my cleverness, giving them in exchange 
for their own better horses, and then showing them to be my inferiors.” One 
epigram compares Porphyrius with Alexander the Great by saying, “Thou 
standest near Victory and King Alexander (᾿Αλεξάνδρου βασιλῆος), thou who 
hast gathered in thee the glory of both” (345). 


Historically epigram 350 is very interesting, reading as follows: 


Not only did divine Victory crown thee on the race-course, but in war, too, she showed 
thee to be victorious, then, when the Emperor, with the Greens to assist him, warred 
with the furiously raging enemy of the throne; when the savage tyrant fell, as Rome 
was on the point of perishing, and the light of Latin liberty [ἦμαρ δ᾽ Αὐσονίης ἐλευθερίης] 
came back. Therefore the Monarch [”Avaé] gave to the Greens the privileges they 
formerly had, and the artist wrought and carved thy image, Porphyrius [σὸν δὲ τύπον 
τέχνη ἔξεσε, Πορφύριε]. 


It is obvious that the Emperor who, supported by the Greens warred 
against “the furiously raging enemy of the throne,” was Anastasius, and that 
this enemy was Vitalian, who at the end of Anastasius’s reign at the head of a 
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large army composed of Huns, Bulgarians, and perhaps Slavs, and aided by 
a strong fleet, successfully advanced towards the capital in order to depose 
Anastasius and proclaim himself emperor. To the world Vitalian announced 
that he rose to defend the Chalcedonian Council and the Orthodox church 
oppressed by Anastasius, who was Monophysite. The Greens mentioned in 
our epigram, as we have noted above, stood for Monophysitism and natur- 
ally supported Anastasius in his war against the Orthodox (Chalcedonian ) 
Vitalian. After a long and strenuous struggle the rebellion was suppressed, 
and if we use the words of our epigram, “the light of Ausonian liberty came 
back.” The epigram shows that in the years 513-515, when Vitalian’s in- 
surrection was raging Porphyrius, then over fifty, took part in military opera- 
tions, and that the triumphant Anastasius, in order to demonstrate once 
more his appreciation of Porphyrius’s service, this time in the battlefield, 
allowed his favorite faction of the Greens to erect a new statue of Por- 
phyrius.* 

In connection with Porphyrius’s enormous popularity I may mention 
here a fragment of a Greek illustrated papyrus discovered by Dr. Johnson 
of Oxford in 1914 among a number of late papyri in a mound at Antinoé, in 
Egypt. The illustration represents a group of six charioteers visible almost 
to their knees, three standing in the front line. The charioteers on the right 
appear to be standing under, or rather before, an arcade. The charioteers 
clearly belong to different factions. According to the author of the study ot 
this papyrus, it is quite probable that the monument of Porphyrius in Con- 
stantinople was erected by all the four factions, and not only by the 
“Greens” to whom he belonged. So, the papyrus under consideration may 
represent the scene, when the famous and victorious charioteer was hon- 
ored not only by his friends but also by his antagonists. An exact dating of 
the fragment is not possible; but the lettering appears to indicate a date of 
about 4.0. 500. Taking into account the excellence of our painter, the author 
says, I should propose as date for this fragment the fifth century, and even 
its first half.” ** 

In his old age Porphyrius resumed or perhaps continued his driving; at 
that time he was already over sixty years old. In his epigram dedicated to 
Porphyrius, Leontius Scholasticus writes, “When a youth thou didst conquer 
thy elders, and now in thy later years thou conquerest the young drivers of 
racing four-horse chariots. Having accomplished thy six decades of years, 


* By the way, this epigram has never been used in any writing on Anastasius. 

“S.J. Gasiorowski, “A Fragment of a Greek Illustrated Papyrus from Antinoé,” The 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XVII (1931), 1-9, with one plate. For the indication of 
this papyrus I am greatly indebted to Professor K. Weitzmann. 
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thou hast won, Calliopas, a statue for thy victories, by command of the 
Emperor, so that thy renown may abide for future ages. Would that thy 
body were as immortal as thy renown” (no. 358). In another anonymous 
epigram (356) we read that other drivers “do not lack grey hairs, but lack 
that virtue on which glory depends. Porphyrius alone twice gained the 
splendour of such gifts, not boasting many decades of years, but many 
hundreds of victories, and all of them akin to the Graces” (καὶ πάσας 
συγγενέας Χαρίτων). 

Porphyrius’s exploits in the field of driving in his old age belong to the 
time of Anastasius’s successor, Justin I (518-527), who drastically changed 
Anastasius’s religious policy and definitely sided with the followers of the 
Council of Chalcedon. In other words, the faction of the Blues, who stood 
for the decrees of this Council, became the more influential one; and the 
Greens, who had been favored by Anastasius, lost their dominance. This 
change in the religious orientation of the Byzantine government may be 
clearly traced in the epigrams dedicated to Porphyrius, who became persona 
grata among the Blues, of course with the consent and probably with the 
recommendation of the Emperor. In epigram 359 we read: “Victory dedi- 
cated to thee, Calliopas, this brazen image of thy divine form, because in 
thy old age thou didst conquer men in the prime of youth by thy force in 
subduing horses, and in thy youth didst conquer thy elders by skill. Hence 
the faction of the Blues, the children of liberty [ἐλευθερόπαις Βενέτων δῆμος], 
erected two prizes for thee, one for thy art and the other for thy force.” In 
these new circumstances Porphyrius continued to be famous and successful, 
and epigram 360 proclaims, “Thy old age has surpassed thy youth in victories, 
and thou didst ever overcome all, Calliopas. Therefore do the Emperor 
[i.e., Justin] and the free faction [i.e., the Blues] ["Αναξ καὶ δῆμος ἐλεύθερος] 
again raise this honour to thee, a monument of thy skill and valour.” Ap- 
parently the moment in Porphyrius’s life came when he temporarily ceased 
his driving on account of his advanced age. The anonymous epigram, no. 44, 
from Book XV, clearly says, “Here they set up again in brass and silver 
Porphyrius, who formerly too stood here in brass owing to his merit, when 
he had ceased from his labour and unbuckled his belt. Old man, after re- 
ceiving honours from abroad | ξείνων ἀντιάσας γεράων], thou didst at the 
loud request of the people take up thy whip again and dost rage furiously 
on the course, as if in a second youth.” The record of this epigram, that 
Porphyrius was loudly required by the people, is fully confirmed by a frag- 
ment of John Malalas published by Mommsen from an Escurial manuscript, 
which states that at the beginning of Justin’s reign and in any case before 
the assassination of Vitalian in 520, the factions demanded that the Emperor 
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should attend the races, and also states that the Blues (οἱ Βένετοι) shouted 
demanding “a certain Porphyrius from Alexandria.” ἢ Porphyrius’s death, 
which occurred under Justin I (518-527) or at the very beginning of the 
reign of his nephew Justinian, ca. 527, has been poetically recorded by a 
certain Thomas in two epigrams. In epigram 380, dedicated “to Porphyrius, 
of the faction of the Blues,” we read, “Porphyrius, the wonder of the Blues, 
having conquered every charioteer on earth, does well to rise and race to- 
wards heaven. For he, victorious over every driver here below, months to 
join the sun on its course.” Thomas's second epigram (no. 381) reads as 
follows: “This Porphyrius, son of Calchas, with the first down on his cheeks, 
held the reins for the faction of the Blues. I marvel how some artist’s hand 
has painted his horses as if alive. Really, if he whips them again, I think 
he will be carried again to victory.” In conclusion of my survey of the epi- 
grams connected with Porphyrius’s amazing career I wish to cite here 
epigram no. 852, which shows that in the person of Porphyrius, Nature 
created perfection. “The sculptor made the bronze like unto the charioteer; 
but would that he could have fashioned also the vastness of his skill and his 
beauty, a thing that when Nature brought forth late in her life she swore, 
‘T cannot travail again.’ Nature swore it with truthful lips, for to Por- 
phyrius first and alone she gave all her gifts.” 

Besides the epigrams, there are two records in our historical sources 
which deal with Porphyrius-Calliopas, and which I have mentioned briefly 
above. Both records are found in the Chronicle of John Malalas, a sixth 
century writer from Antioch. The first record belongs to the period of the 
Emperor Anastasius, when Porphyrius was officially connected with the 
Greens, and the event under consideration took place at Antioch. It was a 
period of grave internal seditions in this city, faction fights in the Hippo- 
drome of Antioch, and anti-Jewish disorders. According to John Malalas, a 
certain driver of the Green faction, Calliopas (Καλλιόπας), i.e. Porphyrius, 
arrived from Constantinople in Antioch. Finding one of the Green stables 
vacant, he received the charge of it, and won a victory at the races. Then, 
when the Olympian games were shortly after held at Daphne, a suburb of 
Antioch, before a vast assemblage of the Antiochenes, a disorderly crowd — 
the causes of the riot are unknown — under Calliopas’s leadership, made an 
attack on the synagogue at Daphne. They pillaged and burned it, killed 
many Jews, and set up a cross on the spot, declaring that the place was to 
be henceforth the martyrium (chapel) of St. Leontius.** Porphyrius thus 

Th. Mommsen, Bruchstiicke des Johannes von Antiochia und des Johannes Malalas, 


Hermes, VI (1872), p. 375. 
® Malalas, Bonn, pp. 395-396. This record is omitted in the Slavonic version of Malalas. 
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took a prominent part in this extensive riot, which, according to ae 
occurred on July 9, 507.* 

The second record belongs also to John Malalas, but has been ein 
in an Escurial manuscript; it also deals with popular troubles, but this time 
in Constantinople, under Justin I, when Porphyrius-Calliopas was already 
officially connected with the Blues, who supported Justin. The fragment 
under review describes a riot in the Hippodrome, at the very beginning of 
Justin's reign, just before the murder of the consul Vitalian, who was assas- 
sinated in 520, and whose rebellion against Anastasius we have mentioned 
above. The story as represented by John Malalas is not very clear. A riot 
broke out during the races in the Hippodrome, and many people were killed 
by the soldiers who apparently were sent to repress it. Then — we do not 
know why or how — the opposing factions, the Greens and Blues, came to 
an agreement, assembled in the Hippodrome, and demanded that the Em- 
peror attend the races. The factions shouted for their favorite dancers 
(ὀρχηστάς), the Greens demanded Caramallus ( Καράμαλλον), the Blues a 
certain Porphyrius from Alexandria. The secondary factions, the Reds and 
the Whites, also demanded their favorite performers. And the Emperor 
gave satisfaction to the demands of all factions. In other words, Porphyrius, 
in spite of his old age, was allowed, or better, was ordered by Justin to 
resume his racing activities.** In this passage, Malalas seems to have taken 
Porphyrius for a dancer, like Caramallus, who was demanded by the Greens. 

The famous dancer and mime, Caramallus, occurs in other passages 
besides this of Malalas. Ina letter presumably written by Aristaenetus, who 
lived at the end of the fifth century, a certain Speusippus writes to a dancing 
girl, Panarete, that in dancing she successfully imitated the famous Cara- 
mallus.*? The name of Caramallus is also mentioned by the Western writer 
of the second half of the fifth century, Apollinaris Sidonius, who, in one of 


See E. 5. Bouchier, A Short History of Antioch, 300 B.c.—a.p. 1268 (Oxford, 1921), p. 180. 
Woodward-Wace, op. cit., p. 84. 

* Malalas, 396: μηνὶ ἰουλίῳ θ᾽, ἰνδικτιῶνος te’. 

* Th. Mommsen, Bruchstiicke des Johannes von Antiochia und des Johannes Malalas, 
Hermes, VI (1872), 375. Woodward and Wace have overlooked this record, so that they are 
incorrect in saying “As to the date of Porphyrius, our sole evidence, apart from epigrams, is 
derived from the passage of John Malalas,” they refer to the text quoted above, Bonn, 
p. 395 ff. In his study, Les noms des auriges dans les acclamations de ! Hippodrome, G. Millet 
fails to mention the name of Porphyrius-Calliopas. Recueil d’études dediées a la mémoire de 
N. P. Kondakov (Prag, 1926), pp. 279-295. 

“ Aristaeneti Epistolae, Liber I, 26: ἕνα δὲ μόνον προσφνυῶς μιμουμένη τὸν Καράμαλλον τὸν 
πάνυ, ἁπάντων ἔχεις τὴν μίμησιν ἀκριβῆ. R. Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci ( Ρ aris, 1873), Pp: 155. 
On Aristaenetus see Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopddie, II, 851-852. W. Christ. Geschichte 
der griechischen Litteratur, ὉΠ ΒΕΆΓΟΘΠΕΙ von W. Schmid und O. Stahlin, II, 2 iMuRenEn: 
1924), 1048. 
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his poems addressed to a poet, Consentius of Narbonne, writes, “In your 
presence a Caramallus or a Phabaton, with his closed lips and his action 
that speaks through nod, leg, knee, hand, and spin, will for once be un- 
noticed.” *° 

On the basis of this documentation we can say that the dancer Cara- 
mallus probably lived in the second half of the fifth century. His name was 
known to Apollinaris Sidonius, who died about 479, or somewhat later. But, 
according to Malalas’s Escurial fragment, the faction of the Greens de- 
manded Caramallus in the Hippodrome, at Constantinople, at the very 
beginning of Justin’s reign, in 518-520. Therefore there is a question 
whether there were two famous dancers of the same name, Caramallus, one 
in the middle of the fifth century, and the other in the first half of the sixth, 
or whether that the crowd in 518-520 demanded Caramallus merely meant 
that they wanted to have a dancer as skillful as the late Caramallus. The 
latter hypothesis is less probable, because at the same time the Blues were 
claiming Porphyrius, who, as we know, was then alive. At all events, Cara- 
mallus’s name occurs elsewhere besides in Malalas’s chronicle. 

Since during Justin’s reign in the twenties of the sixth century, Por- 
phyrius, as we know, was already over sixty years old, he must have been 
born in the sixties of the fifth century, under the Emperor Zeno, so that in 
July 507, when the riot at Antioch broke out in which he took a prominent 
part, he was about forty, ie. in the zenith of his career and a person of 
distinction. In other words, the most important and most brilliant part of 
his career passed during the reign of Anastasius (491-518), when he offi- 
cially belonged to the faction of the Greens, favored, as Monophysite, by 
the Emperor. During this time and I think before Porphyrius's appearance 
at Antioch in 507, our statue was erected, about 500, the first of several 


Ὁ Gai Sollii Apollinaris Sidonii Carmina, XXIII, v. 268-271: 


coram te Caramallus aut Phabaton 
clausis faucibus et loquente gestu, 
nutu, crure, genu, manu, rotatu 

toto in schemate vel semel latebit . . . 


Rec. et emendavit Christianus Lvetjohann. Mon. Germ. Hist. Auctores antiquissimi, VIII 
(1887), p. 256. See Index, p. 422: Caramallus. Pantomimus aetatis incertae. The Letters of 
Sidonius, translated, with introduction and notes, by O. M. Dalton, II (Oxford, 1913), pp. 142- 
144. Sidonius, Poems and Letters. With an English translation, introduction, and notes 
by W. B. Anderson, I (Cambridge, Mass. — London, 1936), 300 (text); 801 (translation). 
On Consentius of Narbonne, to whom the poem is addressed, see p. 283, n. 3. See also 
Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina cum Planudeis et appendice nova epigrammatum veterum, 
ed. Fred. Diibner, II (Paris, 1888), p. 634 (note for no. 283): in one version of this epigram, 
compiled by Leontius Scholasticus, there is the name of Caramallus for Rhodoclea. Auctores 
antiquissimi, VIII, 422 (index personarum). See the text and an English translation of this 
epigram in Paton, The Greek Anthology, V, pp. 328-329 (with the name of Rhodoclea). 
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statues which were later erected in the Hippodrome. Scholars who have 
studied the monument from the point of view of the style of its sculpture 
and inscriptions have reached the same conclusion as to date.“ It might be 
interesting and important to make a special study comparing the sculptures 
of our monument and the reliefs of the base of the obelisk of Theodosius, 
which are a hundred years earlier. Scholars have been surprised to find so 
little difference in style between the two. But if I am not mistaken no special 
study has yet been done on this particular question. 

As far as we may judge, the Porphyrius on our monument was a portrait 
statue; on the east side where the relief represents him standing en face we 
may see him neither as an old man nor as a youth, but as a man of mature 
age in the zenith of his career. Woodward and Wace observe (p. 84) that 
“it is possible that the monuments of charioteers, of which there were some 
hundreds in the Hippodrome, followed a conventional model, type and 
style alike being perpetuated by repeated copying.” But I am sure that our 
monument was not so stereotyped. The relief on the east side, which has 
been preserved, shows a clear attempt to represent the real features and the 
real figure of the famous charioteer, Porphyrius. 


“ Woodward and Wace (p. 84) write that the approximate date of the monument may be 
given as a.p. 490-510. 
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IMPERIAL PORPHYRY SARCOPHAGI 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


A. A. VASILIEV 


selves have come down to us in both Byzantine literary sources and 
archaeological evidence of mediaeval Constantinople. Our infor- 

mation deals generally with the sarcophagi of the emperors, empresses, 
members of the imperial family, some patriarchs, and some very prominent 
laymen. These sarcophagi were made of various sorts of marble which dur- 
ing the Byzantine period were found in the vast territory of the Empire. I 
intend to discuss here only one class of sarcophagi, namely those of porphyry. 
Porphyry, one of the most precious sorts of marble during the early period 
of Byzantine history, was a special product of Egypt, and there it was ob- 
tained only in one place, in the Eastern Desert, between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, on the trade route from the Red Sea port of Myos Hormos ( Mouse 
Harbor, now Abu Shaar ) in the northern section of the coast line to Kainop- 
olis (now Kenah) in the Nile Valley near the horseshoe bend of the river 
about forty miles north of Thebes. It may be pertinent to mention that the 
four principal roads, wherever they started, all reached the Nile near this 
horseshoe. Like other Roman roads, the road from Kainopolis to Myos 
Harbor was provided with fortified watering stations. In using here the 
word “road” I do so with reservations, because the roads of the Eastern 
Desert, like all desert roads, were not, properly speaking, roads at all but 
only tracks. At the end of this road a little north of the twenty-sixth degree 
of the north latitude, we reach the town at the quarries, Mons Porphyrites 
(ὄρος πορφύριτες) or Mons Porphyreticus. In one source we read: “capitella 
columnarum ex monte porfyritico incidi’ and “Mons porphyreticus, qui 
dicitur igneus” (Greek version: τὸ ὄρος τὸ πορφύρεον ὃ κέκληται πυρραῖον),᾿ 
which is to be explained by the red color of porphyry. The modern name of 
the mountain, Djebel Dukhan, i.e. the Smoking Mountain, almost certainly 
goes back to the “Fire Mountain” (Mons Igneus) of our Latin evidence. 


The place was visited by several travelers in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. It consists now of a temple, dedicated to Zeus-Serapis-Helios by 


the Emperor Hadrian, the remains of a well with pillars round it, and a 
square-walled town on an elevated rock. One of the travelers (Villiers- 
Stuart) writes in 1910: 


About 1000 metres south-west of the temple is the foot of the Roman causeway which 
winds up the flank of Djebel-Dukhan to a porphyry quarry. The horizontal length of 


Τ᾽) serer ve co of marble sarcophagi as well as sarcophagi them- 


* Passio sanctorum quattuor coronatorum auctore Porphyrio, ed. H. Delehaye, Acta Sanc- 
torum Novembris III (1910), dies 5-8, p. 767. c. 3-4 (dies octavus novembris). Latin text 
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the road is about 1400 metres and in this distance it rises about 600 metres. The cause- 
way is built of dry rubble with frequent buttresses, and the ingenuity necessary to erect 
such a structure on a steep mountain side, without cement or mortar, renders it the 
most remarkable of the Roman remains in the Eastern Desert. 


It is interesting that at the beginning of the twentieth century a Greek in- 
scription was discovered at Djebel Dukhan; and the presence of this record 
is of special interest, as the inscription opens with the words καθολικὴ 
ἐκκλησία, the unique memento of Christian influence at Dukhan.° 

In his Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, Rostovtzett 
writes, “In Egypt many rich quarries of the best and rarest stone were prob- 
ably first opened by the Romans.”* If I am not mistaken, Rostovtzeft's 
statement must be understood as an indication that a really intensive ex- 
ploitation of the quarries of the best and rarest stone, including of course por- 
phyry, started in the Roman period; we know that, though during the 
preptolemaic or pharaonic time red granite had been erroneously taken for 
porphyry, in the ptolemaic period, when purple became the kingly color, por- 
phyry was in demand at the ptolemaic court, and some specimens of 
porphyry works of that period have survived.’ But the heyday of porphyry 
production came during the imperial Roman and early Byzantine period; 
and even during this time porphyry became popular at the imperial court 
not at once but gradually. In the first century a.p. Plinius in his Natural His- 
tory tells the following story referring to the time of the Emperor Claudius 
(ap. 41-54): 


Porphyrites, which is another production of Egypt, is of a red color; the kind that is 
mottled with white blotches is known as “leptospsephos” (refined stone). The quarries 
there are able to furnish blocks of any dimensions, however large. Vitrasius Pollio, who 
was steward (procurator) in Egypt for the Emperor Claudius, brought to Rome from 
Egypt some statues made of this stone, a novelty which was not very highly approved 
of, as no one has since followed his example.® 


and a Greek version. A very detailed and substantial Commentarius praevius by Delehaye, 
pp. 748-765. See R. Delbriick, Antike Porphyrwerke (Berlin—Leipzig, 1932), p. XIX. 

? See G. W. Murray, The Roman Roads and Stations in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, The 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XI (1925), 148. Sometimes the Mons Porphyreticus has 
been confused with the Mons Claudianus, located south of it, famous for its granite quarries. 
See K. Fitzler, Steinbriiche und Bergwerke im ptolemdischen und rémischen Aegypten, Leip- 
ziger historische Abhandlungen, Heft 21 (Leipzig, 1910), 5; 96-97. M. Khvostov, History of 
Oriental Commerce in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Kazan, 1907), p. 870 (in Russian). Khvostov 
erroneously identifies Djebel Dukhan with Mons Claudianus. 

*See Delbriick, op. cit., pp. xxiii-xxiv. Delbriick reproduces this inscription, which is 
unfortunately not very clear, with its three crosses; two of them are cruces ansatae. 

* Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, II (Oxford, 1941), 
1177; cf. his note 127, III, 1615. 

* See Delbriick, op. cit., pp. 13-15; 34-38. 

°C. Pliniit Secundi Naturalis Historia, liber XXXVI, 7 (11), 57. 
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But this story, as I have said, belongs to the first century a.p. Later the stone 
became very popular. | 

In 1910 H. Delehaye in one of the latest volumes of the Acta Sanctorum 
published a legendary text of Passion of the four crowned saints by a certain 
Porphyrius, which contains a story, very interesting in my opinion, referring 
to the time of Diocletian and showing his interest in art and especially in 
porphyry. The story tells how “the admirer of art” (dilectatus in artem), 
Diocletian, called the most skillful carvers (their names are given in the text) 
and ordered them to have columns carved with capitals (ex metallo por- 
firitico ). He said, moreover, “I wish you with your experience in art to carve 
capitals of columns from the Porphyreticus Mountain (ex monte porphy- 
ritico ).” Following his order, the artificers and philosophers in great num- 
bers left for the Porphyreticus Mountain, which is called the Fire Mountain 
(qui dicitur igneus; see above). Later, in addition to columns and capitals 
Diocletian ordered them to have made various other pieces of art from the 
same material. The artists were very successful in all their work, with one 
exception; we do not know why, but they were unable to make a statue of 
Asclepius. No doubt this legendary text reflects Diocletian’s well-known 
passion for erecting buildings, emphasized by our sources which call him 
φιλοκτίστης and attribute to him infinitam quandam cupiditatem aedificandi. 
He culminated his building activities in his own palace at Spalato, which, in 
the history of art, “serves as preface to the chapter of Byzantine archi- 
tecture.“ 

In the building activities of Byzantium in later times porphyry took a very 
important part. Porphyry was used among other marbles for the erection of 
St. Sophia under Justinian, and the poet of the sixth century, Paul the 
Silentiary, in his poem on St. Sophia writes: “There is a wealth of porphyry 
too, powdered with bright stars, that has once laden the river boat on the 
broad Nile.” * In the imperial palace there was a special purple chamber, 
ἡ Πορφύρα, described at length by Anna Comnena. She writes: 


" Passio sanctorum quattuor coronatorum auctore Porphyrio, ed. H. Delehaye, Acta Sanc- 
torum, Novembris III (1910), dies 5-8, c. 83-4, 5, 7-8, 10, 12-13 (pp. 767-768; 770-773). 
The text of appropriate passages has been reproduced by Delbriick, op. cit., pp. xviii—xix. 
Since in the text itself the name of Egypt where the Mons Porphyreticus is located is not given, 
most scholars have thought that the story told in the Passio took place in the region of Sirmium 
in the Balkans. See for instance J. Zeiller, Les origines chrétiennes dans les provinces danu- 
biennes de [Empire Romain (Paris, 1918), pp. 88-90. But there is no doubt whatever that 
the text of the Passio deals with the Mons Porphyreticus in Egypt. See Delbriick, op. cit., p. 2. 
For the last words of my text see O. Dalton, East Christian Art (Oxford, 1925), p. 116. On 
Diocletian’s building activities, Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, VII, 8; Malalas, p. 306. 

* Pauli Silentiarii Descriptio 5. Sophiae, vers. 625-627; Bonn ed., p. 31; P. Friedlander, 
Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius: Kunstbeschreibungen justinianischer Zeit (Leipzig 
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This purple room was a certain building in the palace shaped as a complete square 
from its base to the spring of the roof, which ended in a pyramid; it looked out upon 
the sea and the harbour where the stone oxen and lions stand. The floor of this room 
was paved with marbles and the walls were panelled with it but not with ordinary 
sorts nor even with the more expensive sorts which are fairly easy to procure, but with 
the marble which the earlier Emperors had carried away from Rome. And this marble 
is, roughly speaking, purple all over except for spots like white sand sprinkled over it. 
It is from this marble, I imagine, that our ancestors called the room “purple.” ὃ 


According to a rather dubious statement of the Latin writer of the tenth 
century, Liudprand of Cremona, who twice visited Constantinople, the con- 
struction of this purple chamber is to be attributed to the epoch of Constan- 
tine the Great.” 

Byzantine writers call porphyry either the Roman or the Egyptian marble. 
The latter name is of course obvious. But the name of Roman marble re- 
quires explanation. We have already seen that Anna Comnena wrote that 
the earlier emperors had carried porphyry away from Rome. It is known 
that the Roman emperors before Constantine had erected in Rome a number 
of porphyry monuments of various sorts. When Constantine began to build 
Constantinople, the best pagan monuments from all parts of the empire were 
used in beautifying the new capital. Among other cities Rome supplied the 
city of Constantine not only with porphyry works already made but also with 
blocks of porphyry which had been brought to Rome and had not yet been 
worked on. This fact may explain the name of Roman marble as applied to 
the porphyry which reached the new capital not directly from Egypt but 
through Rome.” 

The porphyry quarries in Egypt were entirely neglected after the Arab 
conquest in the seventh century and were rediscovered at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century by two Englishmen, Burton and Wilkinson. 

The early Byzantine emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries were 
buried in porphyry sarcophagi. The burial place of the Byzantine emperors 
down to the beginning of the eleventh century was the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, hardly inferior to St. Sophia in luxury and beauty, which was de- 
stroyed by the Turks soon after the capture of Constantinople to make room 


und Berlin, 1912), p. 245. In English, in W. R. Lethaby and H. Swainson, The Church of 
Sancta Sophia Constantinople (London-New York, 1894), p. 45. I shall return to this passage 
later. 

9 Anna Comnena, Alexias, VII, 2; ed. Reifferscheid, I, pp. 229-230; ed. B. Leib, II (Paris, 
1943), p. 90. In English, The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena, transl. by Elizabeth A. 
S. Dawes (London, 1928), p. 170. 

1 Tiudprandi Antapodosis, 1, 7. In English, The Works of Liudprand of Cremona, transl. 
by F. A. Wright (London, 1930), pp. 35-36. 

" See the commentary of Ducange to Paul the Silentiary, Bonn ed., p. 68. Reiske, Com- 
mentarii ad Constantini Porphyrogeniti De Cerimoniis, Bonn ed., pp. 756-757. 
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for the mosque of Muhammed II, the conqueror of the city. The last em- 
peror who was buried in that church was the brother of the famous Emperor 
Basil II Bulgaroctonus, Constantine VIII, who died in 1028. Towards the 
end of the empire the Church of the Holy Apostles was in a state of decay. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century an Italian, Christophorus Buondel- 
monti, visited Constantinople and in his description of the city remarked 
that the Church of the Holy Apostles was in a state of dilapidation (ecclesia 
jam derupta).” 

After 1028 there was no specific church as the burial place for the em- 
perors, who were buried henceforth in various monasteries and churches. 
Some writers state that as a successor to the Church of the Holy Apostles 
the Church of S. Saviour Pantokrator (now Zeirek Kilissi Jamissi), which 
was founded by the Comneni in the first half of the twelfth century, became 
the burial place of the deceased emperors. But this opinion is not correct 
because in this church four emperors only were laid to rest (it is true, more 
than in any other one monastery), two Comneni (John II and Manuel I) 
and later in the fifteenth century two Palaeologi (Manuel II and John VIII). 
Other monasteries received usually one emperor, occasionally two. 

Several literary sources for imperial sarcophagi have survived. The first 
and most important evidence is found in the very well-known work On the 
Ceremonies of the Byzantine Court, which was compiled under Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, in the tenth century.” There we have a brief and dry but 
extremely valuable list of the imperial tombs, beginning with that of Con- 
stantine the Great. The compilation usually designates of what material the 
sarcophagi were made. Sometimes the sarcophagi of the imperial wives, 
sisters, and brothers are also mentioned. The text which has come down to 
us contains two additional pieces of information which were inserted several 
years after the death of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in all probability un- 
der Nicephorus Phocas (963-969) : the first addition mentions the tomb with 
the body of Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself; the other inserted text 
deals with him as with an emperor already dead. 

The second source for imperial sarcophagi is the list which has been pre- 
served in The Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles by Nicholas 
Mesarites, a writer who lived in the second half of the twelfth century and 


“ The Latin text is reproduced in the Bonn edition, in the volume with Nicephorus Bryen- 
nius, p. 181. There is a Greek translation made from a good original Latin text. E. Légrand, 
Description des iles de lArchipel par Chr. Buondelmonti (Paris, 1897), p. 88: ἐν αὐτῷ δὲ τῷ 
ναῷ ἐφθαρμένῳ ἤδη ὑπὸ τοῦ χρόνου. See also p. XXXIII. 

“106 Cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, II, cap. 42; Bonn ed., pp. 642-649. 

“See J. B. Bury, The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, The English His- 
torical Review, 1907, April, pp. 217-219. 
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at the beginning of the thirteenth. After the sack of Constantinople by the 
crusaders in 1204, he remained in the city, but shortly after emigrated to 
Nicaea, and became archbishop of Ephesus. He had described the mosaics 
of the Holy Apostles and the sarcophagi as an eyewitness shortly before 
1204, i.e. before the sack of the capital. He mentions only thirteen large, 
monumental sarcophagi.”” 

Then we have a brief list of imperial sarcophagi in Constantinopolis 
Christiana by Ducange. In this list the anonymous author attempts to enu- 
merate, sometimes erroneously, all sarcophagi of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles and ends the list with that of Constantine VIII, who as we know 
was the last emperor buried in this church. Ducange’s list was compiled 
soon after the death of this emperor.” 

Finally in his Imperium Orientale Banduri at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century also published a list of imperial sarcophagi, in which, repeat- 
ing the errors of Ducange’s list, he makes some additional statements from 
an earlier list of the emperors.*‘ 

Sporadic mentions of the imperial sarcophagi occur, of course, in many 
texts of Byzantine historians and chroniclers. 

For our purpose the first two lists, that of Ceremonies of the Byzantine 
Court and that of Nicholas Mesarites, are of decisive consequence. 

In the Ceremonies we read the following description of the imperial 
porphyry sarcophagi. 

Chapter 42. On the imperial tombs which are in the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

The shrine (ρον) of the Holy and Great Constantine. First in the eastern part (of 
the shrine) is found the porphyry, 1.6. Roman, sarcophagus (6 λάρναξ) of the Holy 
Constantine, in which he himself rests with Helena his mother of blessed memory. 
There is another Roman porphyry sarcophagus, in which rests the son of the Great 
Constantine, Constantius. There is another Roman porphyry sarcophagus, in which 
Theodosius the Great (the Elder) . . . There is another Roman porphyry sarcophagus, 
in which rests Marcian (450-457) with his wife Pulcheria .. . 

The colonnaded structure (στοά) to the south of the same Church. In this (structure ) 
are found the sarcophagi of Arcadius (895-408), his son Theodosius (408-450), and 
the latter’; mother Eudoxia. The tomb of Arcadius is located southwards, that of Theo- 
dosius northwards, and that of Eudoxia eastwards. All three (sarcophagi) are in por- 
phyry, 1.6. Roman. 

The colonnaded structure (στοά) to the north of the same Church. In this northern 
structure there is a sarcophagus cylindrical in form (κυλινδροειδής) in which lies the 


ἜΑ, Heisenberg, Die Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 1-8; 106-109. 
Heisenberg discovered the manuscript of Nicholas Mesarites’ work in the Ambrosiana Library 
of Milan in 1898. 

5 Ducange, Constantinopolis Christiana (Paris, 1680), IV, pp. 109-110. 

τ Banduri, Imperium Orientale, 1 (Paris, 1711), p. 121. Banduri’s list has been reprinted 
in the Bonn edition of Codinus, De antiquitatibus Constantinopolis, pp. 202-203, and in Migne, 
P. G., CLVII, cols. 725-740. 
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wretched and all-abominable (δύστηνον καὶ παμμίαρον) body of the transgressor ( apa- 
βάτου, ie. Apostate) Julian; (his sarcophagus) is porphyry, i.e. Roman in colour. There 
is another porphyry or Roman sarcophagus, in which rests the body of Jovian, who 
reigned after Julian.'® 


Thus in the Ceremonies nine porphyry sarcophagi are listed. The last em- 
peror who was laid to rest in a porphyry sarcophagus was Marcian, who died 
in 457. His wife Pulcheria who was buried with him in the same sarcoph- 
agus had died several years before her husband. 

Now let us reproduce here the information on imperial porphyry sarcoph- 
agi which we gain from The Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles 
by Nicholas Mesarites. He writes as follows. 


The Mausoleum of Constantine. 


39. But let us go, if you please, also to this church, which lies eastwards, and see 
what is there worthy of admiration and description, — to the church whose builder, as 
it has been said above, is Constantius. This whole spherical and circular (σφαιροειδὴς 
καὶ κυκλικός) Church, on account of the vastness of its size, I believe, was divided into 
several parts by the columns which were set close to each other; because it had been 
built to receive the body of his father, of himself, and their successors. Thus, eastwards, 
in the first place, in this porphyry coloured sarcophagus, as if on the imperial crown, 
which blossoms from the earth,!® rests the body of the first Christian Emperor Con- 
stantine, the thirteenth Apostle after the twelve, a preacher of the Orthodox faith, and 
the founder of this imperial city. The sarcophagus is four-sided and oblong but not 
equilateral (with equal sides; ἰσόπλευρος). It is said that his mother Helena, his helper 
in propagating the Orthodox faith, was buried together with her son. (The sarcoph- 
agus) of the famous Constantius, the builder of the church, also porphyry-coloured, 
lies southwards; but it is not identical with the tomb of his father, because he who rests 
in this sarcophagus (i.e. Constantius) is not entirely like his father, being inferior to 
him and falling short in paternal piety and high spirit. The sarcophagus lying north 
and facing the latter sarcophagus, closely resembling the sarcophagi already mentioned, 
contains the body of the great Theodosius, as an inexhaustible treasure (πλοῦτος) of 
noble deeds. The sarcophagus lying eastwards and quite close to the latter is that of 
Pulcheria. She is the famous and renowned builder of the Monastery of the Hodegetria 
(τῶν Ὁδηγῶν) ."9 

De Cerimoniis, Il, cap. 42, p. 642; 646. 

ἢ These words are not very clear: ὡς ἐπί τινος πορφυρανθούσης βασιλείου ἐκ: γῆς. Heisenberg 
supposes that ἡ βασίλειος here is the name of a plant like τὸ βασιλικόν (p. 82, n. 8). In 1918, 
R. Egger made a fine correction reading ἐκ εὐνῆς for ἐκ γῆς; so that this passage may be trans- 
lated: “[the body of Constantine] is laid to rest within this purple-hued sarcophagus as 
though on some purple-blooming royal couch.” R. Egger, Die Begrabnisstatte des Kaisers Kon- 
stantin, Jahreshefte des 6sterreichischen Archidologischen Instituts in Wien, XVI (Wien, 1913), 
p. 218. For this information and translation I am greatly indebted to Professor Glanville 
Downey, of Dumbarton Oaks. 

” A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche. II. Die Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel 
(Leipzig, 1908), pp. 81-83 (Greek text with a German translation). The Church of the Hode- 
getria or τῶν Ὁδηγῶν was the most important church in Constantinople dedicated to the 
Theotokos (Mother of God) on account of the famous eikon (icon) of the Theotokos Hode- 
getria. No relic was held in higher estimation. _ 
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From this text we see that Nicholas Mesarites’ description includes neither 
the tombs of the southern portico nor those of the northern; in other words, 
he mentions only the porphyry sarcophagi which were found in the sepul- 
chral section of Constantine’s family, namely the sarcophagi of Constantine 
and Helena, of Constantius and of Theodosius the Elder. The material of 
the sarcophagus in which the body of Pulcheria, the wife of the Emperor 
Marcian, rested is not designated; the name of Marcian himself, who accord- 
ing to the Ceremonies was buried with Pulcheria, is also lacking. 

The list which we have in Ducange’s Constantinopolis Christiana men- 
tions eight porphyry sarcophagi identical with those of the Ceremonies; only 
one porphyry sarcophagus is missing, that of Marcian and his wife Pulcheria. 
In his Imperium Orientale Banduri lists all nine porphyry sarcophagi which 
we find in the Ceremonies, and gives the name of those who were put in 
these sarcophagi. 

Thus the literary evidence supplies us with nine porphyry sarcophagi, in 
which rested the first eight Eastern Christian emperors of Constantinople, 
and the wife of the Emperor Arcadius, Eudoxia. Here is the list of the em- 
perors: 1) Constantine the Great (324-337); 2) Constantius (337-361); 
3) Julian the Apostate (361-363), who was brought up in the Christian 
religion; 4) Jovian (363-364); 5) Valens (364-378); 6) Theodosius I the 
Elder or the Great (379-395); 7) Arcadius (895-408); 8) Theodosius II 
the Younger (408-450); 9) Marcian (450-457), the last emperor who was 
honored with a porphyry sarcophagus. As we see from this list, there is no 
sarcophagus for Valens, who either fell in the disastrous battle of Adrian- 
ople in 378 against the Goths, or perished in a cottage fired by them. His 
body was not found. 

Neither are there sarcophagi for the emperors, or coemperors of the East- 
ern emperors of that time, who ruled in the West. Constantius, whose por- 
phyry sarcophagus has been mentioned, began his rule in 337 with his two 
brothers and coemperors, Constantine II and Constans. In 340 Constantine 
II was assassinated in northern Italy; his body was thrown into the little river 
Alsa, and, as Seeck says, soon after his memory was outlawed. In an official 
document Constantius calls him “the public enemy and ours” ( Publicus ac 
noster inimicus), and in some inscriptions Constantine's name was erased. 
Of course such a ruler would not have been honored with a formal! imperial 
burial.?!_ Constantius’ second brother and coemperor, Constans, was mur- 


*°O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, IV, 2d ed. (Stuttgart, 1922), 
p. 47 and note on p. 400. Cod. Theod., ΧΙ, 12, 1 (April 29, 340); ed. Mommsen, p. 594. Corpus 
Inser. Lat., V, 2, no. 8030 (p. 944). Ephemeris epigraphica. Corporis inscriptionum latinarum 
supplementum, V (Rome, Berlin, 1884), no. 803 (p. 287). In this inscription the names of 
both Constantine and Constans are erased; only that of Constantius remains. 
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dered far away in the west, in south Gaul, at the foot of the Pyrenees.” The 
hypothesis of Delbriick that the sarcophagi which contained the bodies of 
Theodosius I and Marcian might have been originally designated for Con- 
stantius’ brothers, Constantine IJ and Constans, who met violent deaths in 
the West, is without serious foundation.” 

There is a very interesting record about the western Emperor Valentinian I, 
who died in 875. The chronicler of the sixth century, Comes Marcellinus, 
writes that the Emperor Theodosius I in 382 ordered the body “of the Divine 
Valentinian the Great” to be brought from Italy, and buried it in a royal 
sepulcher at the imperial court. The words regio in sepulcro may imply that 
Valentinian’s body was put in a porphyry sarcophagus; but since no sarcoph- 
agus with his name is listed in our evidence, we may surmise either that his 
sarcophagus was placed in some other imperial burial place unknown to us 
or that reference to it is omitted in our records. There are some other mem- 
bers of imperial dynasties who may have been buried at the Church of the 
Holy Apostles on whom we have no positive evidence.” 

As to other western emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries, Gratian was 
killed at Lyons in Gaul by Androgathius in 383 and did not even have any 
burial service; Valentinian II was murdered at Vienne in Gaul in 372; Valen- 
tinian ΠῚ was assassinated in Italy in 455. All these emperors who met 
violent deaths far away in the West of course had no imperial sarcophagi 
in Constantinople. 

Let us now turn to those porphyry sarcophagi which at present actually 
exist in Constantinople. 

It has long been known that on the grounds of the former Byzantine 
Church of St. Eirene stood several archaeological monuments of the Chris- 
tian period; among them were five porphyry sarcophagi. Soon after the 
Turkish conquest the church was enclosed within the grounds of the Sera- 
glio, the imperial residence of the new masters. Situated in the court occupied 
by the corps of janissaries which guarded the palace of the Sultan, the church 
was not converted into a mosque, but into an armory, an arsenal of arms and 


 Seeck, op. cit., IV, 91; note on p. 423. See in preceding note Ephemeris epigraphica, V, 
no. 303, where I have mentioned that Constans’ name was erased in this inscription. 

* Delbriick, Antike Porphyrwerke, p. 222. Delbriick himself, however, remarks: “sicher ist 
das allerdings nicht.” 

“Comes Marcellinus, a. 382: “Divi Valentiniani magni cadavere Theodosius princeps ab 
Italia reportato, apud Comitatum regio in sepulchro recondidit.” Migne, P.L., LI, col. 918; ed. 
Mommsen, Chronica Minora, II, p. 61. In the imperial period, especially since Diocletian, 
comitatus very often means “the imperial court,” “the imperial residence.” On the fact that 
some members of imperial dynasties who might have been buried at the Church of the Holy 
Apostles were buried outside it in some unknown place, see Heisenberg, op. cit., II, pp. 116- 
117. See also Delbriick, op. cit., pp. 222-223. 
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military trophies, which was not accessible to members of the public unless 
they were provided with special permits. After the establishment of the 
Constitutional Government in Turkey, the church was turned into a Mu- 
seum of Arms and was thrown open to the public. Under the Sultan Abd- 
ul-Medjid (1839-1861) the sarcophagi were transferred from the Seraglio 
to the grounds of St. Eirene. A Turkish inscription which is found in the 
second yard of the Seraglio deals with this fact. In this yard, planted with 
cypresses and magnificent plane trees, is a portico supported by marble col- 
umns (Fig. 1) on one of which is engraved the inscription to which I have 
just referred (Fig. 2). It runs as follows: “The lids of the two sarcophagi 
bodies which were extracted and transferred to the depot of ammunitions 
[1.6. to St. Eirene] are to be found under the plane tree at a distance of about 
ten pics from this column; [here it is announced] that it was not possible to 
have them extracted [earlier]. The first of the month of Redjeb, 1263” [the 
fifteenth of June, 1847].” 

In 1916 the Administration of the Ottoman Museums undertook excava- 
tions in the place indicated and discovered two porphyry sarcophagi lids 
(Fig.3). With much care and precaution the lids were safely extracted from 
under the plane tree. The operation was very delicate, because the roots of 
the platan were stuck to the lids, and the Administration was very anxious 
to preserve the magnificent tree (Fig. 4). On the same column beneath 
the inscription cited above another Turkish inscription was engraved, which 
runs as follows: “The lids of the sarcophagi mentioned in the above inscrip- 
tion were extracted by special authorization of His Majesty the Sultan by 
the Administration of the Imperial Museums and transported at the same 
time as the bodies which were found outside of St. Eirene, to the Imperial 
Museum. The First of Muharrem 1335” (the eighteenth of October, 1916). 

Thus in 1916 two lids from the Old Seraglio and three porphyry sarcoph- 
agi from St. Eirene were transported to the Ottoman Museum (Fig. 5). Of 
these three sarcophagi one had its lid; the other two did not. The two miss- 
ing lids were found in the Old Seraglio and reinstated on their appropriate 
bodies, so that there are now three complete porphyry sarcophagi, which 
stand in front of the Ottoman Museum (Fig. 6). The two porphyry sarcoph- 
agi which stood in the ancient atrium of St. Eirene, one with its lid, the other 
without, were both left there.” 


> Pic is a Turkish measure of length. Pike or diran in Turkey is 27 inches; pic in Cyprus 
two feet; picki in Greece 0.648 metres. All these names go back to the Greek word πῆχυς — an 
elbow, which is also a measure of length, from the point of the elbow to the point of the middle 
finger. 

ὁ 7 have taken all my information about the transportation and reconstruction of the above 
sarcophagi from Jean Ebersolt, Mission archéologique de Constantinople (Paris, 1921), pp. 1-6. 
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In 1910 the rectangular body of a porphyry sarcophagus without its lid, 
which had been found near the Column of Marcian, was transferred to the 
Museum. Since the Column of Marcian is located not far from the place 
where the Church of the Holy Apostles once stood, the sarcophagus cer- 
tainly belonged to the imperial burial grounds of this church.” Two French 
travelers of the sixteenth century, Pierre Gylli (Gyllius) and Jean Palerne, 
noted in their books that “near the Mosque of Muhammed II, i.e. near the 
emplacement where had once stood the Church of the Holy Apostles, in a 
by-street near the saddle-bazaar,” they saw an empty porphyry sarcophagus 
without a lid. It is evident that they referred to the body of the sarcophagus 
which we have just mentioned. The local Greeks and Turks told Gylli that 
it was the sarcophagus of Constantine the Great. Palerne also wrote that he 
had seen the sepulcher of Constantine.”® 

In the yard of the mosque Nuri-Osmaniye there is also a rectangular body 
of a porphyry sarcophagus. At the end of the eighteenth century the trav- 
eler Salabery saw at Nuri-Osmaniye a “magnificent block of porphyry,” 
and observed that the lid of the sarcophagus was lying near by. As usual in 
popular tradition, this sarcophagus also was said to be the sepulcher of Con- 
stantine. The English traveler Hobhouse, who visited Constantinople at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, also saw the body of this sarcophagus, 
which at that time served as a receptacle for rain water; but the lid had al- 
ready disappeared. Perhaps this is the sarcophagus which had been already 
mentioned as the sepulcher of Constantine by two earlier travelers of the 
sixteenth century, Nicolay and Breiinig.” 

Shortly before 1920 part of the body of a porphyry sarcophagus was found 
on the Seraglio point near the railroad bridge in the ground half a meter 
beneath the surface. Whether to this body or to some other sarcophagus 
without lid are to be attributed two fragments of a porphyry lid which are 
now found in front of the Museum, it is difficult to decide. Finally, a frag- 
ment of the longer side of a porphyry sarcophagus was transferred from St. 
Kirene to the Museum. 

It is interesting to emphasize that the actual remains of the porphyry sar- 


“ A detailed description of the body of this sarcophagus in red porphyry, which is in rather 
a bad state of preservation, is given in G. Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, romaines 
et byzantines des Musées Impériaux Ottomans, II (Constantinople, 1914), 419, no. 1175 
(239). A preliminary notice by Th. Macridy Bey, Erwerbungen des Kaiserlichen Otto- 
manischen Museums in Konstantinopel im Jahre 1911. Jahrbuch des Archdologischen Instituts, 
XXVII (1912), Archdologischer Anzeiger, col. 587, no. 21. See also Ebersolt, Mission, p. 6. 

~ See J. Ebersolt, Constantinople byzantine et les voyageurs du Levant (Paris, 1919), pp. 
81; 106. , 

ἡ Ebersolt, Constantinople byzantine, pp. 200; 213-214; 87; 105. Idem, Mission, p. 7 
and n. 5. 
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cophagi which we have fully confirm our literary evidence. The latter men- 
tions nine imperial sarcophagi in porphyry. Our archaeological remains give 
the same number — nine: 1-2) the two sarcophagi reconstructed in 1916; 
3) one complete sarcophagus transported from St. Eirene; 4-5) the two sar- 
cophagi in the interior atrium of St. Eirene; 6) the body of a porphyry 
sarcophagus found near the Column of Marcian and transferred to the Mu- 
seum; 7) the body in the yard of the mosque Nuri-Osmaniye; 8) a fragment 
found near the railroad bridge; and 9) a sculptural fragment of a long side 
of the sarcophagus from St. Eirene. 

The sarcophagi which have come down to us are remarkably simple in 
their rather austere form, with little ornament (Figs. 7-8). The two com- 
plete rectangular sarcophagi have two sloping lids with acroteria; on the 
frontons of both sarcophagi we have the monogrammatic cross with a loop 
on the top which is carved within a laurel wreath tied beneath by a ribbon 
with loose ends (Fig. 9). The upper part of the cross on sarcophagus I is 
flanked by the letters A and ©, which are lacking on sarcophagus I.” 

The third complete sarcophagus, which was transferred from St. Eirene to 
the Museum and now stands in front of it, is of an entirely different type 
(Fig. 10). On all four corners of the sarcophagus there are round, cylin- 
drical shafts, which starting from the base go up to the ends of the lid. In- 
stead of two sloping lids like the other sarcophagi this sargophagus has a 
semicircular lid; it has neither monograms nor ornaments of any kind. 

The fourth full sarcophagus, which remained in St. Eirene, is identical 
with the first two sarcophagi (Fig. 11); but the cross is the Egyptian cross, 
the so-called crux ansata, with a loop in the upper part, in Egyptian the ankh, 
the old Egyptian symbol of life, so that the monogram of Christ is repro- 
duced within the loop. The three sarcophagi without lids, nos. 5, 6, and 7, 
are devoid of any ornament (Figs. 12, 13, 14). On sarcophagus no. 5 there 
are some cracks and very vague contours, seemingly of reliefs; but we can- 
not be sure of this. A fragment of the body of a sarcophagus, no. 8, which 
was discovered shortly before 1920 near the railroad bridge, has only mold- 
ings (no reproduction). Finally we have a fragment of a long side of a por- 
phyry sarcophagus, no. 9 (Fig. 15). This fragment is decorated with 
elaborate sculptural reliefs of foliage, acanthus leaves, naked Erotes who are 
celebrating grape-gathering, and birds pecking at grapes.” 

9 See Ebersolt, Mission, p. 12; plates XII, 1; XIV, 1; XV. Delbriick, Antike Porphyrwerke, 
pp. 224-225, 5-6; plates 109, 1-2. O. Sermed Moukhtar, Musée militaire Ottoman, Guide 
no. 1 (Constantinople, 1920). I have not seen this book. 

Ὁ G, Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, romaines et byzantines des Musées Otto- 


mans, If (Constantinople, 1914), pp. 447-448 (detailed description); pictures on p. 447. 
Ebersolt, Mission, p. 8, n. IX. Delbriick, op. cit., p. 219 (Rankenfries). See also Strzygowski, 
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The question where the sarcophagi were made, in Egypt or in Constanti- 
nople, must be decided, I believe, in favor of Egypt. Pliny wrote that under 
Claudius statues already sculptured were sent from Egypt to Rome. Also 
the presence of the Egyptian ankh (crux ansata) on one of our sarcophagi 
allows us to suppose that several if not all of the sarcophagi were made in 
Egypt and were already completed when they were delivered to Constanti- 
nople. For confirmation of this supposition we may point out that in the 
Greco-Roman Museum of Alexandria has been preserved the lid of a por- 
phyry sarcophagus found in an Arab bath with the reliefs of a human head 
on each side of the lid; garlands run from both sides of the heads toward the 
extremities of the lid” (Fig. 16). The closest analogy to the lid of the 
Museum of Alexandria is the lid of the Vatican porphyry sarcophagus known 
as that of Constantia, which we shall discuss later. 

Certainly in their original shape the porphyry sarcophagi of the Byzan- 
tine emperors were not so austere in their simplicity as we see them now. 
Both the sarcophagi themselves and the imperial bodies which were buried 
within them were lavishly adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
lying in precious textiles. Some very vague traces of former exterior orna- 
mentation may be discerned even on reproductions of the sarcophagi. 

Nicetas Choniates, the Byzantine historian of the end of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, supplies us with a very interesting 
text referring to this question. Nicetas deals with the nineties of the twelfth 
century, when the German king and Western Emperor, the young and ener- 
getic Henry VI Hohenstaufen, was threatening to open a campaign against 
Constantinople. The Byzantine Emperor Alexius III Angelus (1195-1203) 
could buy peace only by paying to Henry an enormous amount of money; 
for this purpose he introduced in the Empire a particularly heavy and un- 
popular tax, which was called “Alamanian” (ἀλαμανικόν). In order to collect 
the due sum, the Emperor decided to resort to an exceptional measure: 
namely, he took precious ornaments from the imperial tombs. The story told 
by Nicetas runs as follows: 

[The Emperor] began to demand all golden and silver church offerings, except those 
which were on the altar and those [vessels] which were ready to receive the divine 
body and blood of Christ. Since many objected to this and said that (the Emperor ) 


wished to defile sacred things, he decided to attack the voiceless and mute Imperial 
sepulchers, which had no one to protect them. Thus the sepulchers were robbed, so 


Orient oder Rom (Leipzig, 1901), p. 79; fig. 86. In 1947, this fragment was sent from Istan- 
bul to Baltimore for the exhibition held at the Baltimore Museum of Art, organized by the 
Walters Art Gallery, April 25-June 22. See Early Christian and Byzantine Art, An Exhibition 
held at the Baltimore Museum of Art (Baltimore, 1947), p. 28 (no. 34). 

Ὁ See Strzygowski, op. cit., p. 79; fig. 87. Delbriick, op. cit., p. 219; plate 105. 
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that to those who had once ruled over the Romans and who had been famous for their 
deeds, have remained only the stone chitons [χιτῶνες], the cold and last cover devoid of 
any precious ornament. And even the sepulcher of the Great Constantine would not 
have remained untouched and unrobbed, if the thieves who had forestalled the imperial 
decision had not stolen the golden ornaments [before that time]. After collecting thus 
more than seventy centenaria [κεντηνάρια] of silver and a certain amount of gold, he 
[the Emperor] put [all this] like any profane material into the smelting furnace.** 


We have now before us, accordingly, unadorned, these “cold and last stone 
chitons” of the Byzantine emperors. 

About 1200, shortly before the sack of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
in 1204, the Russian pilgrim Anthony, archbishop of Novgorod, visited Con- 
stantinople and its shrines. In the Church of the Holy Apostles he mentions 
only the sarcophagus of Constantine and Helena; he writes, “and in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles the Emperor (Tsar) Constantine with his 
mother lie in the same tomb.” ** 

Then in the brief treatise On the Statues of the City of Constantinople, 
which is usually printed among the works of Nicetas Choniates and attrib- 
uted to him, we have the following passage, which deals with the sack of 
the city by the Crusaders in 1204: 

From the beginning, as it is said [ἐκ πρώτης γραμμῆς], revealing their natural love of gold, 
[the Franks] invent a new form of robbery, which had come to the mind of no one who 
had sacked the capital [before]. Namely, opening all the imperial sepulchers, which 
are found in the mausoleum [τῷ ἡρῴῳ] which had been built near the main temple 
of the Disciples of Christ, they robbed all of them in the night and sacrilegiously 


[παναθεμίτως] took away golden ornaments, pearls and radiant [8avy7js] precious stones 
which were still found in the sepulchers.*® 


Thus we have two stories of the two attacks on the imperial sarcophagi: 
Alexius Angelus stripped off the exterior ornaments of the sepulchers, but 
failed to touch those within. The Crusaders in 1204 robbed the interiors of 
the tombs. 

After the restoration of Constantinople to the Empire in 1261, under the 
Palaeologi who opened the new and last dynasty of the Byzantine Empire, 


the sepulchers were repaired, although they could not certainly have been 
returned to their former state of opulence and brilliancy. According to 


** Nicetas Choniata, pp. 631-632. Κεντηνάριον — centenarium is a weight of 100 Ibs. (100 
λίτραι). 

‘a The Book of the Pilgrim Anthony, Archbishop of Novgorod (in Old Russian); ed. by 
Savvaitov (St. Petersburg, 1872), p. 108; ed. by Ch. Loparev, Pravoslavny Palestinsky Sbornik, 
vol. LI (1899), p. 24. In French by Mme. B. de Khitrowo, Itinéraires russes en Orient, I, 1 
(Geneva, 1889), p. 101. 

δ᾽ Nic. Chon., p. 855. On this Treatise on the Statues see Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur (1897), pp. 2838-284. This work, however, may not belong to 
Nicetas Choniates. See F. Uspensky, The Byzantine Writer Nicetas Acominates from Chonai 
(St. Petersburg, 1874), pp. 140-143 (in Russian). 
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Ebersolt, one of the lids of the porphyry sarcophagi under consideration has 
traces of repairs.** 

About 1850 the Russian pilgrim Stephen of Novgorod visited Constanti- 
nople and wrote the following lines on the imperial sepulchers in the Church 
of the Holy Apostles: “Behind the altar, right eastwards, stands the tomb 
of the Emperor Constantine; it is very large and made of a stone similar to 
slate; there are also many other imperial sepulchers; but not all emperors 
are saints. And we, sinners, embraced and venerated them.” *” 

The noted Byzantine humanist, Manuel Chrysoloras, who lived in the 
second half of the fourteenth century and at the beginning of the fifteenth 
(he died at Constance in 1415), in his letter to the Emperor John V (1341- 
1391), devotes a few lines to the imperial sarcophagi, which he saw in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles. With great admiration Manuel looked at the 
sepulcher of the Emperor, “the founder and protector of the city, and the 
sepulchers of other emperors which were near it in the imperial burial 
place”; then he adds, “Many sepulchers still stand around, near the Church 
of the Apostles; but many of them have already perished, and some are 
found in other places of the city, in the atriums [of other churches].” * 

The Russian pilgrim Ignatius of Smolensk, who was in Constantinople 
from 1389 to 1393, wrote that in the Church of the Apostles “there were the 
imperial sepulchers of the Great Constantine, the Great Theodosius, and 
Theodosius the Younger and many others.” ἢ The Russian scribe Alexander, 
who visited Constantinople in 1393 “for purchases,” saw in the Church of 
the Apostles the sepulcher of the Holy Emperor Constantine and his mother 
Helena.* During his second journey to the Near East, the monk Zosimus, of 
the Troitze-Serguievsky Monastery, near Moscow, visited Constantinople in 


* Ebersolt, Mission, p. 28. 

“ The Pilgrimage of Stephen of Novgorod (in Old Russian) ; ed. J. P. Sakharov, The Tales 
of the Russian People (St. Petersburg, 1849), II, book VIII, p. 54. In French by Khitrovo, 
op. cit., p. 128, 

“ Manuelis Chrysolorae Epistola ad Joannem imperatorem: Τί yap ὁ τοῦ κτίστου μὲν καὶ 
πολιούχου βασιλέως τάφος, καὶ of τῶν ἄλλων τῶν περὶ αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ βασιλικοῦ πολυανδρίου, ὃ μόνον 
θαῦμα ἦν ἰδεῖν, πολλοὶ μὲν κύκλῳ σωξόμενοι περὶ τὸν ναὸν τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων, πολλοὶ δὲ ἤδη καὶ 
ἀπολωλότες, καὶ ἄλλοι δὲ ἀλλαχοῦ τῆς πόλεως ἐπὶ τῶν προνάων. Migne, P. G., CLVI, col. 45. This 
letter is known under the title ἡ σύγκρισις, 1.6., the comparison between the Old and New Rome. 
On John V Palaeologus as addressee of this letter see Manuelis Chrysolorae Vita, in Migne, 
P.G., CLVI, cols. 17-20. Cfr. Giuseppe Cammelli, Manuele Crisoloras (Firenze, 1941), pp. 
157-158. Cammelli seems to disagree with the attribution of the letter to the Emperor, calling 
it simply “lettera a Giovanni Paleologo.” 

” Pilgrimage (Khozdenie) of Ignatius of Smolensk, ed. by Arsenyev, Pravoslavny Palestinsky 
Sbornik, XII (1887), 8. Former edition of Sakharov, The Tales ( Skazaniya) of the Russian 
People (St. Petersburg, 1849), II, p. 101. In Russian. In French by Khitrowo, I, 1, p. 186. 

® Sakharov, The Tales of the Russian People, 11 (St. Petersburg, 1849), p. 72. In French, 
by Khitrowo, p. 162. 
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1419 and wrote: “In the Church of the Holy Apostles there are the sepul- 
chers of the Tsar Constantine and his mother Helena, and of many other 
Orthodox Tsars.” *’ An Italian from Florence, Buondelmonti, whom we 
have already referred to above, visited Constantinople about 1420 and after 
mentioning that the Church of the Apostles was in a state of decay, wrote, 
“[In this church] are seen very rich and magnificent imperial sepulchers in 
porphyry, along with the huge sepulcher of Constantine.” * 

After the capture of Constantinople in 1453, the Turks pillaged the city 
and did not miss the imperial tombs. A later anonymous Greek writer notes 
that “among other horrors one could have seen how the sarcophagi of the 
emperors were opened and defiled; (the Turks) did this hoping to find some 
golden textiles.” ** A contemporary of the fall of Constantinople, the Greek 
historian Critobulus, writing of general pillaging of the tombs, says: “The 
tombs of the ancient and blessed men were opened and their remains were 
extracted and perished under the influence of the air.” In another place, the 
same writer describes how the ancient sepulchers and sarcophagi were 
broken open. 

Theodore Spandugino, the “Constantinopolitan patrician,” who was born 
about 1453, spent a very interesting and strenuous life, and died some time 
after 1538. In his book on the origin of the Ottoman emperors, he also has 
left us information on the destruction of the imperial tombs by the Turks. 
We read: “And in addition to this, [the Turks] broke and destroyed all the 
beautiful sepulchers of the emperors and other princes of Greece, in order 
to find diadems, golden spurs, and other military ornaments, with which the 
emperors and the princes had usually been buried.” * 

If the Turks hoped to extract much from the imperial tombs, they were 
disappointed. Most precious ornaments of any sort had been taken away 
before 1453. The sarcophagi themselves were not thoroughly destroyed, but 
of course many of them were badly damaged and broken. But after the 
mosque of Muhammed the Conqueror was erected in the place of the Church 

** Sakharov, op. cit., II, p. 61; ed. by Loparev, Pravoslavny Palestinsky Sbornik, XXIV 
(1889), p. 6. In French by Khitrowo, p. 203. 

“ “et amplissima omnia sepulcra imperatorum porphyrea videntur magnifica, una cum Con- 
stantini immenso.” Chr. Buondelmonti, Descriptio urbis Constantinopoleos, Bonn ed., p. 181 
(in the volume with Nicephori Bryennii Commentarii). In Greek from a good Latin original, 
by E. Legrand, Description des iles de PArchipel par Chr. Buondelmonti, version grecque par 
un anonyme publiée d’aprés le manuscrit du Sérail (Paris, 1897), p. 88. 

“8. Historia politica et patriarchica Constantinopoleos (Bonn, 1849), p. 21: ἦν ὁρᾶν μετὰ τῶν 
ἄλλων δεινῶν καὶ τὰ τῶν βασιλέων μνήματα ἀνοιγόμενα καὶ ἐμπαιζόμενα τοῦτο δὲ ἐποίουν ἐλπίζοντες 
εὑρίσκειν τι τῶν χρυσῶν ὑφασμάτων. Ecthesis Chronica, ed. by 5. Lambros (London, 1902), 
p. 15 (Byzantine Texts, ed. by J. B. Bury). 


“4 Critobuli Historiae, 1, 62: ἠνοίγοντο δὲ θῆκαι τῶν παλαιῶν Kai μακαρίων ἀνδρῶν καὶ τὰ τούτων 
9 5 3 3 A ‘ 7 Ν 
ἐξήγετο λείψανα καὶ ἀτίμως λεπτυνόμενα καὶ λυόμενα ἐς ἀέρα ἐλικμάτο; I, 66: θήκας τε παλαιὰς καὶ 
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of the Holy Apostles, the empty sarcophagi were removed into various re- 
gions of the city; and from time to time travelers who visited Constantinople 
mention them in their descriptions. 

When we question to which emperor each of our nine sarcophagi be- 
longed, I must admit that concerning seven of them we are unable to come 
to any conclusion, definite or even tentative. As for the remaining two, one 
of them, I believe, may be attributed with absolute certainty, the other with 
probability. 

We have already pointed out that one sarcophagus differs from all the 
others in its external form: this is the sarcophagus with round shafts and 
a semi-circular lid; this is no doubt the sarcophagus cylindrical in form 
(κυλινδροειδής), as it is called in the Ceremonies of the Byzantine Court, in 
other words this is the sarcophagus of Julian the Apostate. It is true that the 
Byzantine historians of the twelfth century, Georgius Cedrenus and Zonaras, 
speak of an inscription in verse which was on Julian’s sarcophagus. Julian 
is known to have been struck by an arrow and to have died in the East, 
during his Persian campaign. Cedrenus writes that 
his wretched body was removed to Constantinople and put in a cylindrical porphyry 


sarcophagus [ἐν λάρνακι πορφυρᾷ κυλινδροειδεῖ] upon which the following poem [ἐλεγεῖον] 
was inscribed: 


On the silvery Cydnus, near the waters of the Euphrates, 

In the country of Persia, having moved the army 

For an unaccomplished action, Julian has received this tomb [σῆμα], 
Both the noted emperor and the powerful warrior.*® 


Zonaras relates: “The army brought his body to the Cilician Tarsus and 
buried it in a suburb of the city. The following epigram was inscribed upon 
his tomb” [τῷ τάφῳ]. (The text is identical with the text from Cedrenus). 
“Later,” Zonaras proceeds, “[his body] was removed to the capital.” *7 

On the sarcophagus which has come down to us there are no traces of 


τάφους ἀναρρηγνύντες. Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, ed. C. Miller, V, 1 (Paris, 1870), 

* Theodoro Spandugino, patritio constantinopolitano, De la origine deli imperatori Ot- 
tomani, ordini de la corte, forma del guerreggiare loro, religione, rito, et costume de la natione, 
in C. Sathas, Documents inédits relatifs ἃ [histoire de la Gréce au moyen dge, IX (Paris, 1890), 
p. 154: “Et oltra di questo, (the Turks) ruppero et fracassorono in tutte le sepulture belle de 
imperatori et altri principi de Grecia, et questo per trovar le diademe et sproni d’oro et altri 
ornamenti militari, con liquali erano soliti sepelirsi li principi et signori.” Spandugino’s biog- 
raphy in the preface, pp. III-XXXI. Among other sources, Spandugino amply used the History 
of Critobulus. See the previous note. 

“ὁ Cedrenus, I, p. 539. 

“ Zonaras, XIII, 13, 23-25; ed. Dindorf, III, 215; Bonn ed., III, 68. 
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inscription. But it is possible that the inscription was not carved on the 
sarcophagus itself but attached to it in some way or other and that it has 
disappeared. In this connection we must particularly emphasize the lauda- 
tory tone of the inscription, which would have been absolutely inacceptable 
to Julian’s successors, who were devout Christians. The inscription must 
have been compiled immediately after Julian’s death, among his legions and 
followers. Under his successor Jovian, who restored Christianity, the inscrip- 
tion was inadmissible and therefore removed. At any rate there can be no 
doubt whatever that this sarcophagus belonged to Julian.* 

I wish to mention here a very interesting although not fully confirmed 
hypothesis of Delbriick’s. He emphasizes the Egyptian form of this sarcoph- 
agus although he admits himself that he knows no exact analogy. Then, 
referring to the fact that the later Ptolemies were no longer burnt but buried, 
he brings forward the hypothesis that the sarcophagus which later was used 
in Constantinople to contain Julian’s body seems originally to have belonged 
to a Ptolemy.* So far I have not sufficient grounds to accept Delbriick’s 
hypothesis, which is not supported by any serious evidence. But in any case 
Delbriick is certain that our sarcophagus belonged to Julian. 

Of course it is an extremely interesting question whether it would be pos- 
sible to identify the sarcophagus of the first Christian emperor and the 
founder of Constantinople, Constantine the Great. We do not find much 
material on this particular sarcophagus in our literary evidence, which I have 
given above. Nicholas Mesarites describes it as “four-sided and elongated, 
but not equilateral,” in other words as rectangular, which is entirely con- 
sistent with any of our sarcophagi. But at the same time the same author, 
describing the sarcophagus of Constantine's son, Constantius, emphasizes 
that the latter's sarcophagus was not identical with the sepulcher of his 
father, because Constantius was inferior to him and lacking in the paternal 
piety and high spirit.” These words of Nicholas Mesarites in my opinion 
may mean only that the sarcophagus of Constantine was more magnificent 
and more richly ornamented than that of Constantius. Nicetas Choniates 
says that the sarcophagus of Constantine was originally decorated with 
golden ornaments which had been stolen by thieves before Alexius Angelus 
started to strip from the sarcophagi their precious ornaments. Buondelmonti 
calls the sarcophagus of Constantine immensus. No porphyry sarcophagus 
which we have now can be called immensus in comparison with the other 


48 Ebersolt (Mission, p. 13) hesitates to identify this sarcophagus definitely, saying that the 
description by the Byzantine authors is not sufficiently exact. 

4 Delbriick, op. cit., p. 14; 27; 227. 

© Heisenberg, Die Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel (Leipzig, 1908), p. 82. 
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sarcophagi. Measurements have been taken of all our sarcophagi. Some 
difference in size of course does exist; but this difference is not so striking as 
to allow us to designate any one as immensus. 

But we have a fragment of a longer side of a sarcophagus, which we have 
designated as no. 9 (Fig. 15). This fragment clearly shows that it belonged 
to a quite different type of sarcophagus; as the fragment reveals, it was very 
richly decorated with elaborate sculptural reliefs of foliage, acanthus leaves, 
naked Erotes celebrating grape-gathering, and birds pecking at grapes. In 
view of the exceptional external decorations of this sarcophagus, which has 
been preserved only in our fragment, one may suppose that it belonged to a 
highly venerated emperor, namely the first Christian emperor, Constantine. 
I stress here again the description of Nicholas Mesarites, who emphasizes 
the exceptional magnificence of the sarcophagus of Constantine in compari- 
son with that of his son Constantius. 

Our authorities in Byzantine art on the basis of our fragment have already 
proclaimed that the sarcophagus to which the fragment belonged was a 
duplicate of the famous porphyry sarcophagus of St. Constantia (Sta. 
Constanza ) in the Vatican galleries, which has on its sides decorations of 
Erotes gathering and pressing grapes, peacocks, lambs, and ornaments of 
vine-scrolls (Fig. 17). The sarcophagus of St. Constantia is attributed to 
the period between 354 and 360, in other words, to the time when Con- 
stantine’s body was put into the sarcophagus by his son and successor, 
Constantius, after the Church of the Holy Apostles had been completed, 
and a special space for imperial burials had been established. I think it is 
permissible to say that the sarcophagus of St. Constantia is a replica of the 
sarcophagus of Constantine. Such was his sarcophagus. And here it is not 
irrelevant to remember the words of Buondelmonti, who remarked that 
Constantine's sarcophagus was immensus, because the sarcophagus of St. 
Constantia is regarded as the largest, or one of the largest, ever fashioned. 

Archaeologists are not very positive concerning this identification. Strzy- 
gowski once considered it probable that our fragment originated from the 
sarcophagus of Constantine. Ebersolt very cautiously remarks that it would 
be hazardous to affirm that this fragment comes from the sarcophagus of 
Constantine, although its attribution to the founder of Constantinople has 
in itself nothing improbable (invraisemblable). Mendel follows him. Eber- 
solt himself later modified his previous statement, saying: “The fragment in 
porphyry from the Museum of Constantinople must originate from the sar- 
cophagus of St. Helena, which was brought from Rome, during the reign of 


* See Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom, p. 79. . 
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Constantine the Great, with the remains of the pious Empress, and into 
which Constantius deposited later the body of Constantine.” °° 

In this statement Ebersolt mentions the sarcophagus of St. Helena, which 
as he surmises was brought from Rome to Constantinople (Fig. 18). It is 
a very well-known fact that the great porphyry sarcophagus known as the 
sarcophagus of St. Helena is now in the Vatican Museum. It is a massive 
piece of work and in its size resembles that of St. Constantia. The sarcoph- 
agus of St. Helena is entirely devoid of Christian symbols. The reliefs upon 
its sides represent mounted warriors with their captives, an inappropriate 
subject for a sarcophagus made for an empress, especially for such an em- 
press as the pious mother of Constantine the Great. It has been conjectured 
that in this case the subject may be symbolical, representing the triumph of 
the warriors of the true faith over unbelievers. But this interpretation is 
rather farfetched. There is no doubt that this sarcophagus with war reliefs 
would much better suit a military leader, so that it has been surmised that 
it was the sarcophagus of Helena’s husband, Constantius Chlorus, whose 
military activities, particularly in Britain, have been recorded. It has even 
been suggested that Constantius Chlorus may have been buried in this sar- 
cophagus with Helena. But all this is vague and uncertain. 

If our chronology is correct, Helena, Constantine's mother, died in 329 on 
her return from Palestine. At that time Constantinople was not yet inaugu- 
rated, so that she was buried in Rome, supposedly in a very sumptuously 
ornamented sarcophagus. In 330 the new capital was officially consecrated, 
and Constantine, his court, and his administrative officers after this year 
gradually established themselves there. Among other buildings for which 
Constantine is said to have laid the foundation in his new capital he started 
to build the Church of the Holy Apostles, but did not have time enough to 
complete it. Constantine himself died in 337 in Nicomedia, and his son and 
successor Constantius brought his body to Constantinople. When the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, which was destined to become the imperial burial 
place, had been completed, Constantius ordered the body of his father trans- 
ported from an unknown burial place where it had hitherto rested to the 
grounds of the new church. And there Constantius placed the remains of 
Constantine and Helena in the same sarcophagus. The tradition of this joint 
burial has lived through the Middle Ages and has been confirmed, as we have 
noted above, by almost all travelers who visited Constantinople. Such is the 


 Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom, Ὁ. 80. Ebersolt, Mission, p. 14. Mendel, Catalogue des 
sculptures grecques, romaines et byzantines des Musées Ottomans, II (1914), 448. Ebersolt, 
Sarcophages impériaux de Rome et de Constantinople, Byz. Zeitsch., XXX (1929-30), p. 586. 
See also Heisenberg, Die Apostelkirche, pp. 116-1 17. Cf. Delbriick, op. cit., p. 215. 
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most plausible but still rather tentative sequence of the consecutive burials 
of Helena and Constantine. If we admit this, we may see in our decorated 
fragment from the Ottoman Museum a bit of the original sarcophagus of 
Helena in which her body was transported by Constantine from Rome to 
Constantinople. We do not know where or in what burial grounds the bodies 
of Helena and Constantine rested before transference to the mausoleum of 
the Church of the Apostles. 

In 1932 the French historian Piganiol acknowledged as the sarcophagus 
of Constantine our sarcophagus no. 4 decorated with the crux ansata, or 
Egyptian ankh, old symbol of divine energy, in the upper part of which the 
monogram of Christ is carved. “This union of pagan and Christian symbols,” 
Piganiol writes, “fits no one emperor better than Constantine.” ** But I think 
that the crux ansata on our sarcophagus serves only as one proof more for 
the fact that the huge imperial porphyry sarcophagi were made in Egypt 
and were sent to Rome or Constantinople already finished. In this respect 
it would be pertinent to remember that, as has been already mentioned, in 
the porphyry quarries of Djebel Dukhan was discovered a Christian Greek 
inscription of the fourth century, in which the words, καθολικὴ ἐκκλησία and 
two cruces ansatae were harmoniously inscribed together. 

In 1930 in the Turkish newspapers of Istanbul was printed the sensational 
news that the sarcophagus of Constantine the Great had been discovered. 
I received this amazing information myself from the German newspaper 
Die Vossische Zeitung and from the Russian newspaper, published in Paris, 
The Latest News (Posledniya Novosti), January 8, 1981. This discovery 
was supposedly made by a German scholar whose name was not revealed. 
According to the statement, the sarcophagus itself was discovered in the 
atrium of St. Eirene, now the Military Museum. Its identification as the sar- 
cophagus of Constantine the Great was due to an old manuscript recently 
discovered, describing the sarcophagus of Constantine and mentioning that 
it bore a massive golden cross. The cross itself had of course disappeared; 
but a clear trace remained where it was attached. For a long time scholars 
had been unable to identify this sarcophagus. The sarcophagus in the 
Military Museum seemed not to have been considered in this connection. 
But now the Vossische Zeitung proclaimed, the German spirit of inquiry 
(deutscher Forschergeist) had solved this enigma (Rdtsel). This statement, 
of course, is not to be taken seriously. We know that in St. Eirene, now the 
Military Museum, there is only one complete porphyry sarcophagus and this 
bears the crux ansata. The French historian, Piganiol, as we have seen be- 


“A. Piganiol, L’Empereur Constantin (Paris, 1932), pp. 241-242. Idem, L’Empire 
chrétien (Paris, 1947), p. 64 and note 94. 
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fore, is inclined to regard this as the sarcophagus of Constantine (in 1982). 

Another interesting point is why the last emperor who was buried in a 
porphyry sarcophagus was Marcian, who died in 457. This fact cannot be 
explained by the Persian and Arab conquests of Egypt in the first half of the 
seventh century. More than one hundred and fifty years lie between these 
two events. Some slackening of exploitation of the porphyry quarries in the 
Egyptian desert may be noticed in the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps 
with some exaggeration Delbriick affirms that about that time men ceased to 
work there, and as a whole in the second half of the fourth century the Mons 
Porphyreticus (der Porphyrberg) or Djebel Dukhan was deserted. Since in 
the Notitia dignitatum, a document of the first half of the fifth century, a 
“cohors sexta saginarum in castris lapidariorum” (the sixth enclosure for 
animals in a camp of masons), under the command of the Dux Thebaidos, is 
mentioned, Delbriick supposes that a few masons dependent on the state 
who at that time still remained were militarized and settled there with drivers 
and beasts of burden, together with the soldiers.** Other scholars are in- 
clined to believe that the end of porphyry extraction from the quarries came 
with the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs.” 

We can be sure there was no complete break in supplying Rome or Con- 
stantinople with porphyry works; but there was a certain delay and decrease 
in number and size of the porphyry works which reached those cities. But 
we may say almost with certainty that during the earlier intensive period of 
exploitation of the porphyry quarries a great quantity of that precious stone 
was delivered to Rome not only in works already made but also in blocks, 
sometimes huge ones. In this respect the epoch of Justinian the Great gives 
us very valuable information. We know that this emperor used porphyry to 
adorn St. Sophia. The contemporary poet Paul Silentiarius, whose name has 
been mentioned above, in his Description of St. Sophia dedicated to Jus- 
tinian mentions porphyry in two places. In the first he deals with columns 
of porphyry “which the well-greaved cliffs of Thebes, on the Nile, once pro- 
duced.” ** In the other passage, which has been quoted above, he writes: 
“There is a wealth of porphyry too, powdered with bright stars, that has 

“ Delbriick, Antike Porphyrwerke, pp. 11-13; 29. See Notitia dignitatum, rec. ἘΣ. Bocking 
(Bonn, 1839-1853), p. 77 (24), caput XXVIII; his notes 96-97, on pp. 340-341. Notitia 
dignitatum, ed. O. Seeck (Berlin, 1876), p. 66 (66), cap. XXXI. Referring to the word 
saginarum Seeck remarks: “fortasse scrib. Sugambrorum vel sagittariorum.” 

δ See for example O. Schneider, Beitriége zur Geographie und Kulturgeschichte (Dresden, 
1883), p. 75. Fiehn, Steinbruch, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, zweite Reihe, III (1929), col. 227]. 

* Paulus Silentiarius, vv. 379-380: “Exdpacis τοῦ ναοῦ τῆς ‘Ayias Σοφίας, 

ἄχθος ἀερτάζοντες ὑπέρβιον, οὕς ποτε Θήβης 


Νειλώιης ἐλόχευσαν ἐὐκνήμιδες ἐρίπναι. 
Bonn ed., p. 20. Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius, ed. P. Friedlander (Leipzig — 
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once laden the river boat on the broad Nile.” °’ These two passages from 
Paul the Silentiary are very interesting, showing that porphyry works needed 
for building and adorning St. Sophia were delivered to Constantinople not 
directly from Egypt but from Rome, where they had been preserved for a 
long time. 

We have analogical information in an anonymous treatise, On the Build- 
ing of St. Sophia, which after mentioning that the best pieces of art were 
furnished to the capital from everywhere, writes that a certain widow, 
Marcia (Mapxia) by name, sent by boat from Rome eight Roman columns 
which she had received as a gift or dowry.* We have noted above that the 
term “Roman column” meant porphyry column. So we see that a large 
amount of porphyry work had been stored in Rome from earlier times and 
used by Justinian for the adornment of St. Sophia. But evidently massive 
blocks of porphyry needed for imperial sarcophagi were lacking, because 
the sarcophagus of Justinian himself was made from another sort of marble. 

Works in porphyry were known in Constantinople long after Justinian, 
for example a fountain in the Great Palace and another fountain in the so- 
called New Church which was built by Basil I Macedonian in the second 
half of the ninth century. From Byzantium porphyry reached even Ancient 
Russia, where in the Desyatinnaya Church in Kiev porphyry has been found 
in the floor mosaic.” 

But all these facts fail to explain why the use of imperial sarcophagi in 
porphyry disappeared in Byzantine practice after the death of the emperor 
Marcian in 457. One general reason not connected specifically with the 
period of Marcian is that towards that time the quarries of Mons Porphyreti- 
cus or Djebel Dukhan were so neglected and exhausted that it was beyond 
their capacities to manufacture such colossal pieces of work as imperial 
sarcophagi. 

But it seems to me that in addition to this another reason may be adduced. 
I refer to the Fourth Ecumenical Council, which was held in 451 at Chal- 


Berlin, 1912), p. 237. Lethaby and Swainson translate this passage as follows: “These columns 
were once brought from the cliffs of Thebes, which stand, like greaved warriors, by the banks 
of the Nile.” The Church of Sancta Sophia Constantinople (London, New York, 1894), p. 57. 
* Paulus Silentiarius, vv. 625-627: πολὺς δ᾽ εὐπήχει Νείλωι φορτίδα πιλήσας ποταμίτιδα λᾶας 
ἀνίσχων πορφύρεος λεπτοῖσι πεπασμένος ἀστράσι λάμπει. 
Bonn ed., p. 31; ed. P. Friedlinder, p. 245. In English by Lethaby and Swainson, op. cit. p. 45. 
ἢ Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, rec. Theodore Preger, I (Leipzig, 1901), 
p. 76: καὶ τοὺς μὲν ὀκτὼ κίονας τοὺς Ῥωμαίους . . . μετὰ σχιδέας ἀπέστειδε χήρα γυνὴ ἀπὸ Ῥώμης, 
Δ ἢ Μαρκία: εἶχε δὲ αὐτοὺς εἰς προῖκα αὐτῆς. The word σχιδέα in the text is σχεδία ( Preger, 
" See Ὁ. V. Ainalov, History of Ancient Russian Art. Izvestiya of the Tauric Archaeological] 
Commission, vol. 57 (Simferopol, 1920), p. 248 (in Russian). 
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cedon, and whose decrees produced tremendous repercussions all over the 
Near East, especially in Syria and Egypt. This was not only a final blow to 
the ambitious pretensions of the Patriarchal See of Alexandria. It was not 
only a powerful stimulus for ultimate creation of the separate national Coptic 
Church in Egypt, with its own Egyptian (Coptic) language. It was also a 
mighty step for political independence of Egypt, for its political alienation 
and final secession from the Constantinopolitan government. General dis- 
content and irritation in Egypt led, as we know, to the most important con- 
sequences: they facilitated in the seventh century the transfer of this rich, 
economically most vital and civilized country, first into the hands of the 
Persians, and later into the hands of the Arabs. And we must admit that it 
was beyond the strength of the central government to overcome this stormy 
separatist movement. It is very probable that because of the hostile attitude 
of Egypt towards the Constantinopolitan government, the country decided 
to put an end to manufacturing sumptuous sarcophagi for the hated em- 
perors. The last porphyry sarcophagus for Marcian may have been fashioned 
and sent to Constantinople before the Council, because sarcophagi had 
sometimes been made for one or another emperor before his death. Even 
the two monophysitically minded emperors, Zeno (478-491) and Anastasius 
(491-518), who reigned shortly after Marcian’s death and were from their 
religious inclinations acceptable to the Egyptian monophysites, were not 
honored with porphyry sarcophagi. Of course my tentative explanation of 
the disappearance of the imperial porphyry sarcophagi after 457 is an hy- 
pothesis which may or may not be accepted. In any event I can lay no claim 
to having it regarded as the unique and main cause of this striking phenom- 
enon. There may be other possibilities. 
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THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE MOSAIC OF SAINT DEMETRIUS 
AT SASSOFERRATO 


A. A. VASILIEV 


time resided at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C., was kind enough 
to call my attention to a portable mosaic which is preserved in the 
Museo Civico di Sassoferrato in Italy.’ 

Sassoferrato is a small city delle Marche, in the province of Ancona, 
situated on the site of the ancient city of Sentinum. After the complete 
destruction of Sentinum by the Goths and Lombards, we hear for the first 
time of the new castle which was built by the inhabitants of the place about 
the year 1000, and of the new city itself about 1200.” 

The mosaic, representing Saint Demetrius of Thessalonica, came to the 
Museum of Sassoferrato from the collection of the humanist Niccolo Perotti 
(1429-1480), who, born at Sassoferrato, was a disciple of the humanist 
Vittorino da Feltre, the translator of Polybius and Plutarch and the author 
of the first large Latin grammar of the Renaissance. In 1447 Perotti lived 
close to the famous Cardinal Bessarion, whom he accompanied in 1450- 
1455 on his mission to Bologna. According to Sergio Bettini, it is probable 
that Bessarion himself gave Perotti the mosaic, which he later gave to his 
native town.’ 

At the Second International Congress of Christian Archaeology, held in 
Rome in April 1900, at the session of April 21, Luigi Savignoni spoke of this 
mosaic, as a reliquiario prezioso which is found in the commune of Sassofer- 
rato. He presented a photograph of the reliquary and gave a description and 
interpretation of the mosaic, concerning which Paolo Fontana and Venturi 
made some remarks. We shall speak of Savignoni s paper in more detail later.* 

Unfortunately, I have no recent photograph of the tablet as it looks 
now in the Museum of Sassoferrato. I have used the poor picture repro- 
duced by Bettini, which he took from an old photograph, and upon which 
the tablet is represented in its entirety, reproducing the parts which are 
now missing. Since I am interested in this tablet not from the artistic point 
of view, but from its historical significance, I am satisfied with the reproduc- 
tion which I find in Bettini’s study. 

In the center of the tablet is a representation of Saint Demetrius with 
a halo around his head, in all his military glory, in the garment of a warrior. 


ΤῚ THE SPRING of 1949, Professor Otto Demus of Vienna, who at that 


ΓΙ wish to tender my warmest thanks to my friend Professor Milton Anastos of Dumbarton 
Oaks for his help and suggestions, which have always been of great benefit to my work. 

* See the Enciclopedia Italiana, XXX (1936), 892; a fine bibliography. 

* Sergio Bettini, “Appunti per lo studio dei mosaici portabili bizantini,” Felix Ravenna, 
XLVI (1938), 19-20. 

* Atti del II’ Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia Cristiana tenuto a Roma nel!’ aprile 
1900 (Rome, 1902), pp. 422-423. 
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In his right hand he holds a spear, in his left an oblong shield upon which 


a lion can be seen. Demetrius’ image, composed of small polychrome tes- 
serae, stands out effectively against the golden background, also in mosaic. 
On each side of the figure of Saint Demetrius there are four decorative loz- 
enges, eight altogether; and within these lozenges there are two Greek in- 
scriptions praising the miraculous military achievements of the martyr. 

The left part of the silver border, where one of the Greek inscriptions 
was located, is now missing; but fortunately the entire left border, including 
the inscription, can be seen in Bettini’s photograph. It reads as follows: 
ὦ μεγαλομάρτυς Δημήτριε μεσίτευσον πρὸς θεὸν ‘iva τῷ πιστῷ Gov δούλῳ τῷ 
ἐπιγείῳ βασιλεῖ ΡῬωμάιων ᾿Ιουστινιανῷ δοίη μοι νικῆσαι τοὺς ἐχθρούς μου καὶ 
τούτους ὑποτάξαι ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας μου, (“O great martyr Demetrius! Intercede 
with God that He may help me, Thy faithful servant, the earthly Emperor 
of the Romans, Justinian, to vanquish my enemies and subjugate them be- 
neath my feet.”) ° 

The second Greek inscription, on the right border, has been preserved. 
It reads: Αὕτη ἡ στάμνος φέρει μύρον ἅγιον ἐκ τοῦ φρέατος ἀντλήσασα ἐν @ τὸ 
σῶμα τοῦ μνροβλύτον θείου Δημητρίον τοῦτο ἀναβλύζον κεῖται ἐκτελῶν θαυμάσια 
πάσῃ τῇ οἰκουμένῃ καὶ τοῖς πιστοῖς," (“This jar brings holy oil, which it draws 
from the well in which the body of the divine Demetrius, bathed with 
fragrant ointment, lies spouting the latter and working miracles for the 
whole universe and for the faithful.” ) 

Above the head of Saint Demetrius an ampulla was represented; upon 
its top is the inscription ἅγιον μύρον (the holy ointment). The ampulla is 
now missing. On both sides of the ampulla we read the formula IC XC NIKA. 

Below Saint Demetrius on the lower border there is a gem, rather 
anaglyptical in shape, with a figure holding a cross, on both sides of which 
we read ἅγιος — ἅγιος. ἷ 

At the two upper corners of the tablet there are two crosses, each of 


ἡ This text has been reproduced several times. See A. Mai, Scriptorum veterum Nova 
Collectio e vaticanis codicibus edita, V (Rome, 1931), 30. Corpus inscriptionum graecarum, 
IV, Pars xu, “Inscriptiones christianae” (Berlin, 1877), p. 300 (No. 8642). A. Vasiliev, “An 
Edict of the Emperor Justinian II, September 688,” Speculum, XVIII (1943), 10, n. 1. 
Surprisingly enough, in 1938, without mentioning the previous editions of the inscription by 
Mai or in the Corpus, Bettini gave a rather bad Greek text of it from the text reproduced in 
Cecchetelli-Ippoliti, Sassoferrato e Genga (Rome, 1982), p. 22; see Bettini, “Appunti per lo 
studio dei mosaici portabili bizantini,” Felix Ravenna, XLVI (1938), 20. I have not seen 
Cecchetelli’s publication. 

° Mai, op. cit., V, 30. C.I.Gr., IV, 800 (No. 8642). Here again, without knowing these 
editions, Bettini, using Cecchetelli-Ippoliti’s publication, gives a defective text of this inscrip- 
tion (op. cit., p. 21). Instead of ἐν 6 he gives ἀενῶ, remarking that this is the adverbial form 
of dévos; he translates it perennemente (continually); for ἀναβλύζον, he gives ἀνάβλυζον. 

7 Mai (V, 80), and, from him, C.I.Gr. (IV, 800) describe this gem: “Heic gemma anaglyp- 
tica exprimens imaginem cum cruce.” 
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which is surrounded by four Greek letters B; the two on the right side of 
the cross are represented in regular form B, and the two on the left side by 
the inverted g. At each corner of the lower border we see the figure of a 
bicephalous (two-headed ) eagle. 

In the twentieth century several Italian scholars have become interested 
in our tablet. As I have noted above, Luigi Savignoni read a paper on a 
precious reliquary (reliquiario prezioso) in the commune of Sassoferrato, 
at the Second International Congress of Christian Archaeology. According 
to a brief account of his paper, printed in the Atti of the Congress, Savignoni 
presented a photograph of the reliquary which, unfortunately, has not been 
published, and said that the figure of Saint Demetrius in this reliquary is 
a very fine mosaic (in finissimo mosaico ); he recalled an invocation to Saint 
Demetrius by Justinian, king of the Romans (da Giustiniano rei dei romani). 
After mentioning the emblem of the bicephalous eagles, he remarked that 
this emblem seems to refer rather to an emperor of the West than to an 
emperor of the East, and not at all to the above-named Justinian, because 
the style of the mosaic is typical of the second Byzantine golden age. Finally 
Savignoni concluded that the reliquary was an imitation of an older Byzan- 
tine piece which had been made in Italy in the fourteenth century; and that 
this eagle might be that of the Western Emperor Frederick III (1440-14983), 
with whom Perotti was connected. Following Savignoni’s paper, Paolo 
Fontana, taking into consideration the relatively late form of the bicepha- 
lous eagle, remarked that the reliquary could belong neither to Justinian I 
nor to Justinian II. Then Venturi said that the figure of Saint Demetrius of 
the reliquary, in the iconographic type of the Saint, corresponds to the repre- 
sentations on Byzantine ivories of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; and 
that the reliquary is probably a copy executed near the time of the voyage 
which Niccold Perotti, then Bishop of Siponto, made in the retinue of 
Emperor Frederick III.® 

From the historical point of view, Savignonis paper, as far as we can 
judge from the brief published account, is not important. His merit is that, 
after many years of complete oblivion, he first attracted the attention of 
Italian scholars to this interesting work of art. Mentioning the name of 
Justinian, he probably did not wonder if it was Justinian I or Justinian II. 
The name of Justinian II appeared in the additional remarks of Paolo 
Fontana. For both of them, however, the importance of Justinian II for the 


* Atti del II’ Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia Cristiana . . . 1900 . . . tutte le 
sedute (Rome, 1902), pp. 422-423. On Savignoni’s paper see a few words by J. Strzygowski, 
Byz. Zeitschrift, IX (1900), 718-719. Savignoni’s paper is also referred to in O, M. Dalton, 
Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 1911), p. 482. 
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interpretation and appreciation of the inscription remained entirely un- 
known. 

In 1929, in his book on the art of Le Marche, an Italian region embracing 
the provinces of Pesaro and Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, and Ascoli Piceno, 
Luigi Serra gave a rather detailed description of our tablet and of the case 
in which it is contained. He attributed the tablet to the end of the fourteenth 
century and found that it had a certain affinity with the tablet of the Museo 
Vaticano representing St. Theodorus, which is attributed to the eleventh 
century. Serra, failing to give any picture of our tablet, was not interested 
at all in its historical significance.° 

Finally in 1938, in his study on portable Byzantine mosaics, already 
mentioned, Sergio Bettini devoted a special section to our tablet. After say- 
ing that it reached the Museum of Sassoferrato from the collection of the 
humanist Niccolo Perotti (1429-1480) ,who was a native of this city, Bettini 
conjectured that the tablet itself might have been given to Perotti by 
Cardinal Bessarion as a gift during their journey together to Bologna, in 
1450-1455. The time of Perotti’s life, that is the fifteenth century, fixes the 
terminus ad quem dating of the mosaic. Another chronological indication 
consists in the two bicephalous eagles which are the emblem of the last 
Byzantine emperors, the Palaeologi. As we have indicated above, Bettini 
reproduced an old photograph of the tablet, gave the text of the two Greek 
inscriptions in a rather defective form, and supplied it with an Italian 
translation. 

Since according to recent investigations the four Greek capital letters 
B, which accompany the cross and are also reproduced at the end of the 
upper border also, as well as the bicephalous eagles which are seen at the 
ends of the lower border, are the emblems of the period of the Palaeologi, 
we may conclude that our tablet as it now stands belongs to that period.” 
In this paper I do not intend to discuss at length the complicated question 
of the four B’s represented on our tablet; but I accept the opinion of those 
who refer this emblem to the later Byzantine times, particularly to the 
period of the Palaeologi. And here I wish to point out that several portolanos 


° Luigi Serra, L’arte nelle Marche dalle origini cristiane alla fine del Gotico, con 575 
illustrazioni (Pesaro, 1929), p. 344. 

* On the question of the four B’s and the bicephalous eagles in Byzantium — the question 
which has not yet been entirely clarified—see I. N. Svoronos (Σβορῶνος), “Βυζαντιακὰ 
νομισματικὰ ζητήματα. EK’. Τὰ παρεκβόλα καὶ ἣ σημαία τῶν ἸΠαλαιολόγων,᾽ Journal international 
@archéologie numismatique, X (1899), 363-389. Giuseppe Gerola, “L’aquila bizantina e 
Yaquila imperiale a due teste,’ Felix Ravenna (Nuova serie, Anno IV), XLIII (1934), 7-36. 
And particularly A. V. Soloviev, “Les emblémes héraldiques de Byzance et les Slaves,” 
Seminarium Kondakovianum, VII (Prague, 1935), 119-164. There are some other still more 
recent articles on this question, which clearly show that it has not been settled definitely. 
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of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries reproduced a red banner with a 
golden cross surrounded by the four B’s waving above Thessalonica, among 
other cities.” 

In addition, I wish to mention here an old, almost entirely forgotten, 
article by C. Sathas, in which he correctly connects the four B’s with the 
Greek word βασιλεύς and tries to explain the number of the B’s by quota- 
tions from various Byzantine writers. I do not think that his conclusions are 
decisive; they fail to solve the question; but the texts which he adduces have 
almost never been used in this respect and are not without interest.” 

Sathas was acquainted with our tablet from the Anecdota litteraria 
(Rome, 1774) and from the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum; and he 
erroneously proclaimed (p. 93) that this silver tablet was dedicated in 688 
by Justinian IT to Saint Demetrius, in memory of the miraculous liberation 
of Thessalonica. 

Sathas’ thesis is that the four B’s are the symbol of the domination of 
the Byzantine emperors over the four regions of the world, in other words, 
over the universe. In one of the poems attributed to Theodorus Prodromus 
(Ptochoprodromus) or to his circle, a poem dedicated to the Emperor 
Manuel I Comnenus (1143-1180), the author tries to console the Emperor 
for his concessions in favor of the Western emperor Frederick I (Barbarossa) 
and addresses Manuel as τετραύγουστος, i.e., lord of the four regions of the 
world. In this poem we have the following lines: 


ee \ \ ’ »“ 
ομως δὲ σὺ τετραύγουστε, TOU τετραυγούστου δίχα 


σκῆπτρα κρατύνεις κραταιῶς τῆς μονοκρατορίας, 


(“But thou, oh lord of the four regions of the world [of the universe], thou 
holdest mightily the scepter of the sole dominion, even without being the 
lord of the four regions of the world.” ) 


“See A. Soloviev, “Les emblémes héraldiques de Byzance et les Slaves,” Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, VII (Prague, 1935), 157. V. Laurent, “Le Briquet, embléme monétaire sous 
les Paléologues,” Revista Cronica Numismatica si Archeologica (Bucharest, 1943), Nr. 127-— 
128. I am using here an offprint of this paper with separate pagination, pp. 10-12. In the 
notes to these studies, the authors indicate interesting source material. 

“Ὁ, Sathas, “Sur les quatre B. Lettre ἃ M. Schlumberger,” Revue archéologique, new series 
XVUI (1877), 92-101. Sathas closes his article with the statement that a detailed study on 
this subject will appear in the next number of the Bulletin de l'Institut de correspondance 
hellénique (pp. 92, 101), but this promised study has never come out. Soloviev fails to men- 
tion Sathas’ article. Svoronos cites it. I. N. Svoronos (SBopdvos), “Βυξαντιακὰ νομισματικὰ 
ζητήματα. EB’. Τὰ παρεκβόλα καὶ ἡ σημαία τῶν Παλαιολόγων,᾽ Journal international darchéologie 
numismatique, X (1899), 369-370. 

” Korais (Corais), “Araxra, I (Paris, 1828), 2, vv. 26-27. Sathas, p. 98. Poémes prodro- 


miques en grec vulgaire, édités par D. C. Hesseling et H. Pernot (Amsterdam, 1910), p. 73 
lines 1 z — 1 aa; also index, p. 252. 
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If we turn to the end of the thirteenth century and to the fourteenth, 
we come across the word τετραβασίλειον, the empire of the four emperors, 
in a late Byzantine writer, Theodore Hyrtakenos (Θεόδωρος Ὑρτακηνός), 
who lived under the emperors Andronicus II and Andronicus III Palaeologi 
(1282-1841). A teacher of grammar and rhetoric in Constantinople, Theo- 
dore, according to Krumbacher, was the most begging prose-writer (Bettel- 
prosaiker) that Byzantium ever knew.” 

In one of his ninety-three defectively published letters which is ad- 
dressed to the Emperor (τῷ βασιλεῖ), he gives the word τετραβασίλειον, 
which, according to Sathas (pp. 93-94) was always used by the contem- 
poraries of the Palaeologi to signify the Kingdom of Christ in the four 
regions of the world. Referring to the rather obscure passage in this letter, 
Sathas briefly interprets it, saying that Theodore Hyrtakenos, who thor- 
oughly knew the symbolism of the empire, sent to the emperors seeds of 
pomegranate as a sacred symbol, expressing his wish to see the four crowned 
emperors, in order that the symbol of the four B’s should be fully justified. 
I do not understand very well this vague and obscure statement by Sathas.” 

I have enlarged upon the article by Sathas, although it may seem to be 
out of place in this paper because, in my opinion, it would be very desirable 
to make a new study of the terms τετραύγουστος and τετραβασίλειον in con- 
nection with the question of the four B's. 

The question arises, why should a contemporary of the Palaeologi be 
so much interested in the famous protector and defender of Thessalonica, 
Saint Demetrius, and why should he include in his piece the Greek inscrip- 
tion which, as we now know exactly, refers to Justinian IT who, in 688, in 
his victorious campaign against “Sclavinia,’ that is, the Macedonian Slavs, 
reached Thessalonica, made a triumphal entry into the city, and trans- 
planted about thirty thousand captives, out of the many taken, to Bithynia 
in Asia Minor. His campaign of 688 was a decisive moment in the history 
of Slavo-Thessalonican relations; after that time Thessalonica was no longer 


“ Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2d ed. (Munich, 1897), p. 484. 

ὁ The complete, complicated text of Theodore’s letter is as follows: τοῦτον δὴ, διὰ potas 
γεννημάτων, ἑξάκις πέπομφά cov TH κράτει συμβολικῶς, ὡς ἂν, τρεῖς βασιλεύοντες, καὶ τέταρτον 
συμβασιλεύοντα σχοίητε: οὕτω γὰρ ἄν, ἐκ τεττάρων τελείων, ἀριστ᾽ ἂν διοικοῖτο ἡ κοσμικὴ 
τετράπλευρος πλήρωσις, τετραβασιλείῳ περιφρουρουμένη φιλευσεβεῖ. F. J. Ὁ. la Porte-du Theil, 
“Les Opuscules et les lettres anecdotes de Théodore l'Hyrtacénien,” Notices et extraits des 
manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, VI (Paris, 1800), 36 (lettre 75). Without a special 
study of this letter, I cannot give any adequate translation of this text. In his article, Sathas 
several times mentions the word τετραβασιλεία; but in the text there is the word τετραβασίλειον. 
He is right in saying that neither one of these words occurs in DuCange, or in Sophocles, 
or in Liddell-Scott. But, I may add, the word τετραβασίλειον is included in Thesaurus linguae 
graecae ab H. Stephano, VII (Paris, 1848-1854), 2058: regnum quattuor imperatorum, with 
reference to Theodore Hyrtakenos. 
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harassed or raided by neighboring Slavs. Justinian’s triumphal entrance into 
Thessalonica has been reproduced in a fresco which was discovered at the 
Church of Saint Demetrius in Thessalonica after the fire of 1917. 

My aim in this paper is to give a plausible explanation of the reason 
why the contemporaries of the Palaeologi might have been interested in 
the old cult of Saint Demetrius and in the early history of Thessalonica. 

If we turn our attention to the destinies of Thessalonica at the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, we shall at once 
see that this important city occupied the central place in the history of the 
Balkans. In August 1185, it was captured by the Normans, who were guilty 
of appalling destruction and massacres; but in the same year, 1185, the 
Normans were defeated and forced to abandon the city. It is almost certain 
that the swift liberation of Thessalonica from her powerful enemy was 
interpreted, at that time, by popular imagination, as the result of the miracu- 
lous interference of Saint Demetrius. After the capture of Constantinople 
by the crusaders in 1204, Boniface of Montferrat received Thessalonica 
with the surrounding territory, forming the Kingdom of Thessalonica, which 
he held as a vassal of the Latin Emperor of Constantinople. But Boniface 
was killed in 1207 in a fight with the Bulgars, and in the same year the 
Bulgarian King Kalojan, at the siege of Thessalonica, died a violent death. 
At this time a Greek legend openly speaks of him as an enemy of the 
Orthodox Church, stricken down by the saintly patron of the city. In the 
small monastery in Bulgaria dedicated to the Holy Virgin and situated on 
the northern slope of Mount VitoSa which dominates Sofia, above the village 
of Dragolevci, there are several pictures accompanied by inscriptions repre- 
senting military saints. And in one of these inscriptions we read how “the 
Great Demetrius Duka [General],” as the inscription calls him, galloping, 
strikes with his spear a Roman warrior who lies under the feet of his horse. 
Although everyone knew that the figure under the feet of the horse should 
represent the Bulgarian King, in this particular inscription the name of the 
King is indicated. 

According to Professor A. Grabar, the painter, in this particular case, 
not only does not shrink from the painful task of representing one of the 
Bulgarian national heroes at the moment of triumph of his enemy and in 
the humiliating posture of the victim trampled by the victor, but even goes 
so far as to put his name in the pejorative form of “Skalojan,” which is a 

* See A. Vasiliev, “An Edict of the Emperor Justinian 11, September 668,” Speculum, 


XVIH, 8. Idem, “L’Entrée triomphale de l'empereur Justinien II 4 Thessalonique en 688,” 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, XIII (1947), 358-364. 
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Bulgarian version of Σκυλοϊωάννης — “Dog-John,” * as he was sometimes 
called by the Greeks. 

In 1222 Theodore of Epirus took Thessalonica and assumed the imperial 
crown. The city became the capital of the ephemeral empire of Thessalonica. 
Then in 1246, fifteen years before the capture of Constantinople by Michael 
Palaeologus in 1261, John Vatatzes, the Emperor of Nicaea, took possession 
of Thessalonica, which became a sort of Western capital of the almost 
restored Byzantine Empire. At the outset of the fourteenth century, the 
Catalans, in their devastating march westward through the Balkan Penin- 
sula, failed to seize or plunder Thessalonica. 

Owing to all these facts, the memories of the miraculous protection of 
Thessalonica by Saint Demetrius were revived with a new strength, and he 
again became the central figure which powerfully attracted popular imagina- 
tion, stimulated religious enthusiasm, and gave hope for a better future. 

In this respect we have an extremely interesting document which deals 
with a synod held in Thessalonica in 1337 or 1338, during the patriarchate 
of John XIV Calecas (13833-1347). In this document a complaint was pre- 
sented to the chartophylax of the city of Thessalonica to the effect that the 
inhabitants of Thessalonica venerate the slave more than the master; that 
they assemble in very great numbers in the church of the Holy Great Martyr 
bathed with fragrant ointment (μυροβλύτου), Demetrius, and pass by the 
church of Our Lord Saviour Christ. And the chartophylax said that the 
Thessalonicans venerate the martyr more than Christ.** 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, owing to the events connected 
with Thessalonica which I have stressed above, saw the strong revival of 
the cult of Saint Demetrius. Men were fascinated not only by his miraculous 
help in that particular period; but they became interested in his previous 
deeds. And then, going back to the earlier times, they inescapably refreshed 
their minds with the most glorious page of the history of Thessalonica — 
the final liberation of the city from Slavonic danger in the eighties of the 
seventh century and the triumphal entrance of the Emperor Justinian II 
into the liberated city in 688. This fact of prime importance in the history 
of the city which ranked next to Constantinople was rather cast into oblivion 
by the other events of vital importance in the general history of the Empire 


“A, Grabar, La Peinture religieuse en Bulgarie (Paris, 1928), pp. 291, 299-300; plate 
11, Ὁ (in Grabar’s book, by misprint, this plate is given as plate 11 b). 

* ἀπῆλθε διεγκαλῶν πρὸς τὸν χαρτοφύλακα κατὰ τῶν τοιούτων ἐποίκων τῆς πόλεως OTE καὶ εἰπόντι, 
ὡς οὐδὲ τοῦτο καλῶς ποιοῦσιν οὗτοι δὴ οἱ τῆς πόλεως ἔποικοι, ὅτι τὸν δοῦλον πλέον τοῦ δεσπότου 
τιμῶσι, καὶ συναθροίξονται μὲν παμπληθεῖ εἰς τὸν ναὸν τοῦ ἁγίου μεγαλομάρτυρος καὶ μυροβλύτου 
Δημητρίου, τὸν δὲ ναὸν τοῦ δεσπότου σωτῆρος Χριστοῦ παρατρέχουσιν, εἶπεν αὐτῷ δῆθεν ὃ χαρτοφύλαξ, 
ὅτι πλέον τιμῶσιν οἱ θεσσαλονικεῖς τὸν μάρτυρα τοῦ Χριστοῦ. F. Miklosich et I. Miiller, Acta et 
diplomata graeca medii aevi, I (Vienna, 1860), 170. 
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during the following four centuries. The merciless sack of Thessalonica in 
904 by the Arabian pirates led by the Greek renegade, Leo of Tripolis, 
seemed to have shown that the powerful champion of the city had abandoned 
his beloved domain. But beginning with the end of the twelfth century, as 
we have indicated above, circumstances had entirely changed. Thessalonica 
again became the center of political interests and political combinations; its 
past gloriously connected with the miraculous protection of the city by 
Saint Demetrius was remembered, revived and, I may say, rewritten. The 
fight by the city against the Slavs, and its miraculous liberation from further 
Slavonic penetration which culminated in the triumphal entrance of 
Justinian II into the city, became widely known and enthusiastically wel- 
comed. This is, in my opinion, the reason that such a piece as our tablet, 
which includes a reminiscence of a brilliant page of the past preserved in a 
Greek inscription and the much later emblems of the Palaeologan Age, could 
have appeared in the fourteenth century, in any case before the year 1480, 
when Thessalonica was captured by the Turks, who rudely upset the tradi- 
tional belief that at the tragic moments of its history Thessalonica was pro- 
tected and saved by the miraculous interference of the Great Martyr Saint 
Demetrius. 
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I. HUGH CAPET’S LETTER IN 988 TO THE BYZANTINE EMPERORS 
BASIL II AND CONSTANTINE VIII 


HE end of the tenth century was one of the most important periods 
in the history of Mediaeval France. The long-continued rivalry and 
strife between the Carolingians and the descendants of Robert the 
Strong, known as the Robertians, came to an end in 987, when Hugh Capet, 
the great-grandson of Robert the Strong, was proclaimed king of France. 
With the support of the two outstanding figures of that time, Adalbero, 
Archbishop of Rheims, and Cardinal Gerbert, the future Pope Sylvester II 
(999-1003), he succeeded in gaining the tottering throne of feudal France, 
suddenly left vacant by the premature death of the last Carolingian, 
Louis V, and in founding in France a dynasty which was to rule in unbroken 
succession up to 1328. At his accession Hugh realized the unsteadiness of 
his new position, but he had every confidence in himself and he set at once 
about the difficult and delicate task of establishing his power. On June 1, 
987, he was proclaimed king; on July 3 he was crowned at Rheims by Arch- 
bishop Adalbero; on Christmas Day of the same year he crowned his son 
Robert at Orleans as his coruler; and we shall consider in this paper his 
letter written at the beginning of the year 988 to the Byzantine Emperors 
Basil II and Constantine VIII, asking them for a bride for Robert. 
It was a daring step of Hugh Capet’s to ask the Byzantine emperors for 
a bride for his son. At the time, the two brothers Basil II (976-1025) and 
Constantine VIII (976-1028), the sons of the late Emperor Romanus II, 
were joint rulers of the Byzantine Empire. Hugh was not yet secure in his 
new position in his own country, and he was not yet universally recognized. 
But he wished to strengthen his international position, and he had an appro- 
priate example to follow in the marriage of the Emperor Otto II of the Holy 
Roman Empire with the Byzantine princess Theophanu. He hoped by simi- 
larly establishing ties of blood with the Byzantine emperor that he might 
enhance his prestige within his own country. “For in case of the realization 
of Hugh’s hope,” Bubnov writes, “his grandson would be of the same half- 
Greek origin as Otto III (Otto II’s son), and it might even happen that they 
would be destined to reign at the same time.” ὦ 


ἽΝ, Bubnov, Collected Volume of Gerbert’s Letters as an Historical Source (983-997), 
IT, 2 (St. Petersburg, 1890), p. 495 (in Russian). This excellent work on Gerbert’s Letters 
based on a close study of manuscript tradition is almost unknown outside Russia. It is men- 
tioned neither in M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 11 
(Miinchen, 1923), pp. 738-789 (on Gerbert’s letters), nor in George Sarton, Introduction to 
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As he did with many other important documents, Hugh entrusted 
Gerbert, who at that time was his counsellor and supporter, with drawing up 
his message to the Byzantine emperors; accordingly, our text represents 
Gerbert’s wording, though the idea and plan were most probably suggested 
to him by Hugh himself. Here follows in an English version the text of Hugh 
Capet’s message as it has been preserved among Gerbert’s letters.” 


To the Orthodox Emperors Basil and Constantine, Hugh, by the grace of God the 
King of the Franks (Basilio et Constantino imperatoribus orthodoxis Hugo gratia Dei 
rex Francorum). 

Both the nobility of your family and the glory of your great deeds urge and con- 
strain us to love you; for you seem to be persons whose friendship may be considered 
most valuable in human affairs. We are seeking this most sacred friendship and a most 
suitable alliance (justissimamque societatem), asking by the latter neither your domin- 
ions (regna) nor your wealth. On the contrary, this agreement will make available to 
you that which belongs to us; this our association (conjunctio ), if you desire it, will be 
of great use and will bear great fruit. For, if we stand together (nobis obstantibus ), 
neither Gaul (Gallus) nor German will assail the borders of the Roman Empire 
(Romani imperii). Therefore, in order that these blessings may be perpetual, since we 
have an only son who is also king, and since we are not able to find for matrimony any 
one who may be equal to him, because of the consanguinity between us and our 
neighboring kings, we ask most earnestly for a daughter of the Holy Empire (filiam 
sancti imperii praecipuo affectu quaerimus). If this request pleases your most serene 
ears, let us know either by an imperial epistle (Havet: sacris imperialibus; Olleris: 
scriptis) or by trustworthy messengers, in order that, through ambassadors from us 
worthy of Your Majesty, what has been inscribed on paper ( Havet: sonuerint in chartis; 
Olleris: cartis) may be completed in reality. 


Havet’s rather conjectural dating of the letter between January and 
March, 988, is correct. Since the letter refers to Robert as king, it could not 
have been written before December 25, 987, the day when he was crowned 
at Orleans. On the other hand, the letter is numbered 111 in the collection of 


the History of Science, I (Baltimore, 1927), pp. 669-671. The F rench historian Jules Lair, 
however, devotes a special appendix to Bubnov’s work. Etudes critiques sur divers textes des 
X° et ΧΙ" siécles. I. Bulle du Pape Sergius IV. Lettres de Gerbert (Paris, 1899), pp. 389-425. 

51 am making use of the text of the letter in two editions: A. Olleris, Oeuvres de Gerbert 
pape sous le nom de Sylvestre II collationnées sur les manuscrits précédées de sa biographie, 
suivies de notes critiques et historiques (Clermont-Ferrand, Paris, 1867), pp. 69-70: epistola 
(CXI) 127. Julien Havet, Lettres de Gerbert (983-997), (Paris, 1889), pp. 101-102, letter 
111. Except for a few insignificant variants, the text of the letter is identical in both editions. 
From the old edition of A. Duchesne, this letter has also been published in Migne, P.L., 
CXXXIX, pp. 229-280. 

5 This letter has been translated into French by Ch. Pfister, Etudes sur le regne de Robert 
le Pieux (996-1031), (Paris, 1885), pp. 42-48, and by F. Lot, Les derniers Carolingiens 
(954-991), (Paris, 1891), p. 218; into Russian by Bubnov, op. cit., II, 2, pp. 496-497, and 
by A. Vasiliev, Viz. Vremennik, V (1898), p. 506. 
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Gerbert’s letters, which are arranged chronologically; and the next letter, 
112, was written before Easter, 988, which fell that year on April 8. Our 
letter, accordingly, must have been written before this date.’ 

For a monarch who had so recently assumed a tottering throne, Hugh in 
this letter, as we have pointed out above, revealed considerable daring and 
self-confidence. He entitled the Byzantine Empire Imperium Romanus and 
his son’s potential bride a daughter of the Sanctum Imperium, i.e., the Holy 
Empire; in other words, he applied to Byzantium the titles to which his pow- 
erful contemporary Otto III of Germany laid exclusive claim. Gerbert, who 
is responsible for the wording of Hugh’s letter, later, at the very end of the 
tenth century, became “the inseparable escort” of Otto III,* and at that time 
in the preface of his treatise Libellus de rationali et ratione uti, dedicated 
to Otto II, he exclaimed: “Ours, ours is the Roman Empire. . . Thou art 
our Caesar, Emperor of the Romans, and Augustus.” *° Schramm points out 
the irony of the fact that the same Gerbert who was then the adviser of 
Otto IIT had also drawn up this letter to the Byzantine emperors a few years 
before.’ 

Hugh gives as his reason for writing the letter to Constantinople the fact 
that the ties of blood which connected him with the neighboring rulers pre- 
vented his finding among them a bride suitable for Robert. It is not out of 
place to remember that some years earlier, in 972, the Western Emperor 
Otto I had advanced the same reason for seeking a Byzantine princess of 
imperial stock for the wife of his son and successor, Otto II.® Without doubt, 
however, both monarchs in their matrimonial negotiations were primarily 
influenced by political considerations; both were extremely eager to estab- 
lish a relationship with the powerful Eastern Empire. A French historian 
exclaims of Hugh’s letter: “What a triumph it would have been for the king 
of France if the Empire of Constantinople had granted his request as it had 
once granted that of Germany!” *® The granting of Hugh’s request by the 

* Havet, op. cit., p. 101, n. 8. J. Lair, op. cit., pp. 268-269. 


*'W. von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, 5th ed., I (Leipzig, 1881), 
. 720.) | 
° Nostrum, nostrum est Romanum Imperium. . . Noster es Caesar, Romanorum imperator 
et Auguste. Migne, P. L., CXXXIX, p. 159. Havet, op. cit., p. 237. 

ΤΡ, E. Schramm, “Kaiser, Basileus und Papst in der Zeit der Ottonen,” Historische Zeit- 
schrift, 3d series, XXXIII (CXXIX), (1923-1924), p. 445. See F. Dvornik, The Making of 
Central and Eastern Europe (London, 1949), pp. 138-139. 

* Otto Romanorum imperator augustus, filio suo unice dilecto Ottoni, agnomine Rufo, hisce 
regionibus nullam tantae copulationi dignam nisi in sua cognatione, cui nequaquam jungi 
licebat, repperiri non nesciens feminam, Greciam misit. Annales Magdeburgenses, MGH, 
Scriptores, XVI, 152: 972. 37. See I. Moltmann, Theophano, die Gemahlin Ottos 11, in ihrer 
Bedeutung fiir die Politik Ottos I. und Ottos II (Schwerin, 1878), pp. 2-3. 

’ Ch, Pfister, Etudes sur le régne de Robert le Pieux (Paris, 1885), p. 42. 
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Eastern Empire would have meant for him the recognition by Constanti- 
nople of the legitimacy of his accession to the French throne, which as we 
know was still questioned by some neighboring feudal lords. Hugh’s words 
“We demand neither your dominions nor your wealth” allude to the offen- 
sive policy of Otto I and Otto II against the South Italian possessions of the 
Empire; and the following statement, “The German will not assail the bor- 
ders of the Roman Empire,” offers a definite guarantee that if an alliance 
were formed between the two countries danger would be averted from the 
Empire. As a matter of fact, the statement was sheer exaggeration; Hugh 
had no power to bring real help to the Empire in any way. But on the basis 
of this passage some German historians have written that Hugh's ambitions 
extended beyond the confines of France, and they even go so far as to see 
here the first attempt at the encirclement of the German Reich.” The Gallus 
also mentioned in the letter refers to Charles, Duke of Lower Lorraine, who 
was later successful in his military operations against Hugh Capet and his 
son and coruler Robert. 

Our only source for the negotiation of Hugh Capet with Byzantium is 
Gerbert’s letter. If the letter was really despatched to Constantinople and 
arrived, the overture of the new French king obtained no result. But surpris- 
ingly enough, at the outset of the eighteenth century a French abbot, M. de 
Camps, in his Dissertation on the Five Marriages of Robert Surnamed the 
Pious, King of France, was evidently inclined to believe that the wedding 
between Robert and the Byzantine princess had actually taken place. He 
makes the baseless statement that, although the historians who describe the 
life of King Robert are silent on the marriage and therefore its performance 
might be considered doubtful, some sources give indications of its consum- 
mation; but in support of this statement he can adduce only the fact of a 
marriage in 944 between Romanus, son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
and the illegitimate daughter of the king of Italy, Hugh of Provence. This 
princess, Bertha, in Constantinople was renamed Eudocia." 


” Giesebrecht, op. cit., 1, p. 648. W. Ohnsorge, Das Zweikaiserproblem im friiheren Mittel- 
alter (Hildesheim, 1947), p. 107. Schramm, “Kaiser, Basileus und Papst,” Historische Zeit- 
schrift (1923-1924), p. 445. In his L’Epopée Byzantine, G. Schlumberger, dealing with the 
events of 988, fails to mention our document. See vol. I (Paris, 1896), which ends with the 
fact of the departure of the Byzantine princess Anna to Russia in 988, as well as vol. II (Paris, 
1900), which opens with the story of the marriage of the Russian prince Vladimir to Anna in 
the same year (988). See A. Vasiliev, Vizantisky Vremennik, V (1898), p. 505. 

ἘΜ, de Camps, Abbé de Signy, “Dissertation sur les cinq mariages de Robert, surnomme 
le Pieux, roy de France,” in the French magazine Le Mercure, March, 1732, p. 458; the whole 
article, pp. 446-469; Gerbert’s letter, pp. 457-458. On the marriage of Romanus and Bertha- 
Eudocia, see A. Rambaud, L’Empire grec au dixiéme siécle. Constantin Porphyrogénéte 
(Paris, 1870), p. 311. Steven Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and His Reign 
(Cambridge, 1929), pp. 195-196. Cf. Pfister, op. cit., p. 43, n. 2. 
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For lack of any evidence to be added to the letter, the question has been 
raised whether or not Hugh’s message was actually despatched to Constan- 
tinople. The editor of Gerbert’s letters, Havet, doubts that it was ever sent 
to its destination, and thinks it uncertain that Hugh himself was even aware 
of its existence. Gerbert might have compiled the text independently, in 
advance, in order to have a text ready to submit to the king for transmittal 
under the royal name.” But it is hard to believe that Hugh knew nothing 
about the message, and that Gerbert would have composed on his own 
initiative, without consultation with the king, such an important diplomatic 
document. Gerbert must have been following royal suggestions and must 
have been commissioned by his lord to draw up the message. 

But Havet may be right in saying that the letter was never sent to Con- 
stantinople. Some scholars point out, in support of this point of view, the 
fact that the letter is missing in one of the manuscripts containing Gerbert’s 
letters, which he himself collected and registered. If this letter was not sent 
to its destination, it may have been regarded as a mere draft, and therefore 
excluded from the collection. On the other hand, why did Gerbert include 
this letter, dealing with a projected alliance between the Eastern Empire 
and France against Germany, in the edition of his letters which he prepared 
for Otto III in Rome? Nor is the fact of great importance that the message 
to Constantinople has left no trace in Byzantine sources, which, particularly 
in this period, pass in silence over events of much greater moment than 
Hugh’s letter. 

Of much greater importance for the elucidation of this question are 
chronological considerations. As we have pointed out above, this letter was 
compiled at the beginning of 988, certainly before April 8. We know that in 
the same year the young Robert, at the age of eighteen (he was born in 
970), married Rosala-Suzanne, the elderly widow of the Count of F landers, 
Arnulf II, who died at the outset of the same year (988). The union was 
brief and lasted barely a year. Robert repudiated the “old Italian” widow in 
the following year, 989, but reserved for himself her dowry, the Chateau de 
Montreuil.” It is a fact that Robert married Rosala-Suzanne in 988; accord- 


” Havet, op. cit., p. 102, n. 2. Cf. Lot, Les derniers Carolingiens, p. 218. Lot thinks that 
Havet goes too far in his hypothesis. Lair (Etudes critiques, pp. 267-269) does not accept 
Havet's hypothesis. In his other study, Lot writes that the reason produced by Havet in sup- 
port of his theory is of little value. Etudes sur le régne de Hugues Capet (Paris, 1903), p. 4 
and n. 2. Bubnov (op. cit., p. 499, note) also takes a stand against Havet’s speculations. 

" Richeri Historiarum liber IV, c. 87: Rotbertus rex cum in 19. aetatis anno iuventutis 
flore vernaret, Susannam uxorem, genere Italicam, eo quod anus esset, facto divortio repudiavit. 
Ed. G. Waitz (Hannover, 1877), pp. 168-169. See Pfister, op. cit., p. 1, n. 1; 44; 218. Cf. 
F. Lot, Les derniers Carolingiens, p. 219: Robert’s marriage in March 988. But see F. Lot, 
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ingly there would not have been sufficient time to send the letter to Constan- 
tinople and receive an answer. It is impossible to imagine that after des- 
patching the letter Hugh decided to carry out his son’s marriage without 
waiting for an answer from the Bosphorus. This seems conclusive evidence 
that the letter was never sent, but remained among Gerbert’s files. 

The modern German historian, Ohnsorge, discussing the West European 
policy of Manuel I Comnenus (1148-1180), who was absorbed in his de- 
lusive dream of restoring the unity of the Empire as heir to Augustus, Con- 
stantine, and Justinian, conjectured that Gerbert’s letter might have been 
discovered in the twelfth century in the archives of Constantinople and 
have given Manuel the idea of a Franco-Byzantine association designed to 
prevent the political activities of the German Reich. But since the message 
was not sent to Constantinople, Ohnsorge’s hypothesis is to be dismissed.” 

The end of Robert's reign gives evidence of relations with Constanti- 
nople. Robert commissioned Odalric, Bishop of Orleans, on his way to 
Jerusalem, to transmit to Emperor Constantine VIII a magnificent sword 
and a golden sheath adorned with precious stones; in return the emperor 
sent Robert a piece of the Holy Cross and many silk garments.” 


IJ. FILIA SANCTI IMPERII 


The identity of filia sancti imperii requested as Robert's bride is a ques- 
tion not without interest. The phrase is rather vague and its meaning some- 
what uncertain. But I am inclined to believe that Hugh and Gerbert meant 
not merely a princess connected with the imperial family by any, perhaps a 
remote, degree of kinship, but actually a sister or daughter of the emperors 
of the ruling dynasty. When Otto I sent Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona, to 
Constantinople in June, 968, to negotiate for the wedding of a Greek 
princess with his son Otto II, Liudprand said to the Emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas: “My master has sent me to you to see if you will give the daughter 
of the Emperor Romanus and the Empress Theophano to his son, my master 
the august Emperor Otto.” * Otto I specifically asked for a daughter of the 
Etudes sur le régne de Hugues Capet, p. 4, n. 2: he rejects his own previous dating, March, 
ie W. Ohnsorge, Das Zweikaiserproblem, p. 108. 

15 Rodulfus Glaber, Historiae, IV, c. 6. Migne, P. L., CXLII, col. 681. See Pfister, op. cit., 
ὴ <i Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, c. VII: misit me dominus meus ad 
te, ut, si filiam Romani imperatoris et Theophanae imperatricis domino meo, filio suo, Ottoni 
imperatori augusto in conjugium tradere volueris . . . Die Werke Liudprands von Cremona. 
3d ed. by J. Becker (Hannover and Leipzig, 1915), p. 180. Scriptores rerum germanicarum 


in usum scholarum. Liudprandi Opera. In English, The Works of Liudprand of Cremona, 
translated by F. A. Wright (London, 1930), p. 239. I use Wright's translation. 
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late Romanus II and his wife Theophano, who at that time was the wife of 
Nicephorus Phocas. The request for the bride for Robert of France should 
have been for a daughter or sister of Basil or Constantine, the emperors to 
whom Hugh Capet addressed his letter. 

Among the children of Romanus II and Theophano, Byzantine sources 
name two sons, Basil and Constantine, and only one daughter, Anna, who 
in 988 went to Russia to become the wife of the Russian prince Vladimir, 
whose name is always associated with the conversion of Russia to Christian- 
ity. The name of Theophano, daughter of Romanus II and sister of Basil, 
Constantine, and Anna, does not occur in the Byzantine tradition, and as 
Theophanu or Theophania survives only in the West Kuropean chronicles. 
The relationship of this princess to the imperial family is therefore some- 
what doubtful. 

The Byzantine tradition of the family of Romanus II is as follows. The 
chronicler George Cedrenus, who lived under Alexius Comnenus (1081- 
1118), wrote: “After Romanus’ death, his imperial power passed to his 
sons, Basil and Constantine, together with their mother Theophano, who, 
two days before his death, bore him a daughter, whom they named Anna.” ἢ 
In another passage the same chronicler says that Basil II was related to the 
Russian prince Vladimir through his sister Anna.’ Anna’s identity is there- 
fore well established. 

Another chronicler, John Zonaras, who wrote in the twelfth century, 
fails to name the children of Romanus II, but makes an important statement 
that Nicephorus Phocas was said to have been the godfather of Theophano’s 
children.* In another passage Zonaras supplies us with the same information 
that Cedrenus did in the second quotation given above. 

Of course it is impossible to state positively from these quotations that 


* Cedrenus, II, Pp: 345: διαδέχονται δὲ τὴν αὐτοῦ βασιλείαν Βασίλειος καὶ Κωνσταντῖνος οἱ 
παῖδες αὐτοῦ σὺν Θεοφανοῖ τῇ μητρί, τεχθείσης αὐτῷ καὶ θυγατρὸς πρὸ δύο ἡμερῶν τῆς αὐτοῦ τελευτῆς, 
ἣν “Avvay ὠνόμασαν. 

" Cedrenus, II, p. 444: καὶ κηδεστὴν ποιησάμενος τὸν ἄρχοντα τούτων (ἰ.6. Ῥώς) Βλαδιμηρὸν 
ἐπὶ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ ἀδελφῇ "Αννῃ. As is known, in his narration of the period from 811 on, Cedrenus’ 
text is almost identical with that of the chronicler of the second half of the eleventh century, 
John Scylitzes, whose original Greek manuscript has not yet been published, but whose text 
has been preserved in an old Latin translation by J. B. Gabius, printed at Venice in 1570. In 
this translation the above passage runs as follows: “principe Vladimero, sibi cognatione con- 
juncto ob sororem suam Annam.” I have quoted this text from V. Vasilievsky, “On the History 
of the Years 976-986,” Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction (March, 1876), p. 150; 
reprinted in his Works, II, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1909), p. 93 (in Russian) 

*Zonaras, XVI, 24, 18: ed. Bonn, III, pp. 499-500: ἐλέγετο γὰρ ἀνάδοχος γενέσθαι ὃ 
Νικηφόρος τῶν τῆς Θεοφανοῦς παίδων ἐκ τοῦ ἁγίου βαπτίσματος. 

δ Zonaras, XVII, T 10; ed. Bonn, pp: 502-558: κῆδος γὰρ πρὸς Βλαδιμηρὸν τὸν ἄρχοντα 
τούτων (4.8. Ῥῶς) ἐπὶ “Avy τῇ ἀδελφῇ αὐτοῦ. K. Uhlirz errs in saying that Zonaras (16 c. 23) 
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Romanus II had only one daughter, Anna, whose name is mentioned in 
connection with her marriage to the Russian prince. It would be natural to 
expect, however, that if Theophano was the daughter of Romanus ΠῚ her 
marriage to the Western emperor would also have been recorded in Byzan- 
tine sources. No such record is known. It is, however, to be remembered 
that the Byzantine historians of that period, such as Leo the Deacon or 
Michael Psellus, fail to mention Anna’s marriage. This much is clear: the 
Byzantine sources give only one daughter of Romanus IJ, Anna, who was 
born March 18, 963 and was twenty-six years old when in 988 she became 
the wife of Vladimir. 

Since I myself have come to a conclusion on the origin of Theophanu 
which diverges from the opinion of some very prominent historians of our 
day, I wish to enlarge on this debatable question. 

The most important reason to dismiss the theory that Theophanu was a 
daughter of Romanus II is the striking fact that not only are Byzantine 
sources completely silent as to the existence of such a person, but also West 
European chroniclers never call Theophanu Romanus daughter. In the 
Diploma by which Otto II solemnly announced at Rome his marriage with 
Theophanu in April, 972, she is described as “the most illustrious niece of 
the Constantinopolitan Emperor John” (i.e., John Tzimisces). John’s mar- 
riage to Theodora, the sister of Romanus II, meant that the children of 
Romanus might have been called John’s nephews and nieces; but it would 
certainly be strange not to emphasize clearly Theophanu's relationship to 
the direct imperial line in a document of such importance as the Diploma 
announcing Otto’s marriage, if indeed such a relationship existed. 

Matrimonial negotiations between Otto I and Constantinople passed 
through two stages. The first stage took place in the time of Nicephorus 
Phocas (963-969). The original idea of Otto was to secure as bride for his 
son a daughter of the Emperor Romanus, a step-daughter of Nicephorus 
Phocas, who, after Romanus’ death in 963 married his widow Theophano. 
This fact is positively recorded by a contemporary chronicler, the monk 
Adalbert, who continued the Chronicle of Regino Prumiensis, and died in 
981. In this Continuation we read that Otto I “sent to Constantinople his 
envoy, to the Emperor of the Greeks (Nicephorus), for the purpose of 
marrying his son Otto to Nicephorus’ step-daughter, to wit a daughter of 
the Emperor Romanus.” " 


mentions only the sons of Romanus 11. He overlooked this passage. K. Uhlirz, “Ueber die 
Herkunft der Theophanu, Gemahlin Kaisers Otto Il.,” Byz. Zeitschrift, IV (1895), p. 470. Cf. 
also idem, “Theophano,” Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 37 (1894), pp. 717-763. 
°“Domnus imperator nuntium suum eidem Grecorum imperatori pro conjungenda in 
matrimonium suo filio regi Ottoni privigna ipsius Nicefori, filia scilicet Romani imperatoris, 
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The anonymous envoy to Constantinople mentioned in the Continua- 
tion must have been the Bishop of Cremona, Liudprand, who in June, 
968, was sent by Otto I to Constantinople on the same mission, to conclude 
a treaty of marriage between the daughter of Romanus II and Otto, the em- 
perorss son. We have a vivid description of this fruitless embassy in Liud- 
prand’s well known “Embassy to Constantinople” (De Legatione Constan- 
tinopolitana ). He makes three references to his mission. In the first, which 
I have already cited above, he explains to Nicephorus Phocas the purpose 
of his mission: “My master has sent me to you to see if you will give the 
daughter of the Emperor Romanus and the Empress Theophano to his son, 
my master the august Emperor Otto.” * In the second, Liudprand supplies 
us with the very important information that the chief chamberlain Basil 
and other Byzantine dignitaries answered as follows: “It is unheard of that 
a daughter born in the purple, of an emperor born in the purple, should 
contract a foreign marriage. Still, great as is your demand, you shall have 
what you want if you give what is proper: Ravenna, namely, and Rome 
with all the adjoining territories from thence to our possession.” * This 
arrogant answer and many other annoyances and troubles inspired Liud- 
prand, before leaving Constantinople, to write nineteen lines of verse upon 
the wall of his “hateful” (invisae) home and also upon a wooden table. I 
reproduce here lines 13-16, which refer to his unsuccessful mission: 


For lying Greece had promised to his son (Otto’s son) 
Her princess as a bride. Ah, would that she 

Had not been born nor this land e’er seen me! 

And then I should not have endured the spite 

Of him (Nicephorus ) who now refuses to unite 

His stepchild with our prince.® 


These two contemporary sources, Regino’s Continuator and Liudprand, 
give us for the first and last time the exact information that Otto I wished 


Constantinopolim dirigit.” Reginonis Abbatis Prumiensis Chronicon cum Continuatione Trever- 
ensi, ed. F. Kurze (Hannover, 1890), p. 178. SCRG in usum scholarum. On the author of the 
Continuation see Kurze’s Praefatio, pp. ix-x. See also M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur des Mittelalters, I (Miichen, 1911), pp. 695-696. 

"See above, p. 234, n. 1. 

‘Inaudita res est, ut porphyrogeniti porphyrogenita, hoe est in purpura nati filia in 
purpura nata, gentibus misceatur. Verum quia tam excellentem rem petitis, si datis, quod 
decet, accipietis quod libet: Ravennam scilicet et Romam cum his omnibus continuatis, quae 
ab his sunt usque ad nos. Relatio, c. XV (p. 184), F. Wright, p. 244. 

° Nurum promisit Grecia mendax, 

Quae nec nata foret nec me venisse doleret, 

Nec rabiem, Nicephore, tuam perpendere quirem, 

Privignam prohibes qui nato jungere herili. 
Relatio, c. LVI (p. 207). Wright, p. 270. 
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to have as bride to his son a daughter of the Emperor Romanus II and the 
Empress Theophano. The name of the daughter is not indicated. The answer 
of Nicephorus Phocas to Otto's demand amounted to a flat rejection; the 
cession to Constantinople of Ravenna and Rome with the adjoining terri- 
tories was naturally absolutely unacceptable to the Western Emperor. 
Liudprand could hardly have invented this condition. The project of the 
marriage, then, fell into abeyance. After this, in our sources on this marriage, 
the names of Romanus II and his wife Theophano never occur. 

Meanwhile a very important event had taken place in Constantinople. 
In 969 Nicephorus Phocas was assassinated, and the throne passed to John 
Tzimisces, an Armenian, who claimed the imperial title because he had 
married Theodora, a sister of Romanus II and a daughter of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus. This was his second marriage: his first wife, Maria, a 
sister of Bardas Sclerus, who had revolted against Basil II, died before he 
was proclaimed emperor. We do not know whether or not she had any 
children.° Immediately after his coronation, the new emperor declared that 
he would regard himself merely as the guardian and protector of the young 
legitimate sovereigns, Basil and Constantine, and as the regent of the Em- 
pire. As far as we may judge from our evidence, he scrupulously carried out 
this promise. 

In the spring of 972, another German embassy, headed by Gero, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, reached Constantinople in order to resume the negotia- 
tions broken off under Nicephorus for the marriage of the Byzantine prin- 
cess, daughter of Romanus II, and Otto II. Liudprand may have been a 
member of this new embassy. This time the negotiations were successful. 

Henceforward a certain vagueness appears on this question. As I have 
pointed out, Romanus II is never named as the father of the bride in any 
sources after the time of John Tzimisces’ elevation to the throne. The ques- 
tion has been raised whether the bride John Tzimisces sent to Italy was the 
real daughter of Romanus IJ, named Theophanu, or merely a relative of the 
same name not linked with the imperial line. A contemporary of Otto I, the 
Saxon historian Widukind, calls the Byzantine bride merely puella, with no 
other qualification.” It would have been strange if Otto's contemporary 
were not aware of the imperial origin of the bride whom he dismissed by so 

” Leo Diaconus, VI, 11: Bonn, p. 107; VII, 3; Bonn, p. 117. See Du Cange, Familiae ac 
Stemmata Imperatorum, p. 158. 

τ Widukindi Rerum Gestarum Saxonicarum Libri tres, III, 71: (Otto) partem exercitus 
cum plerisque principalibus viris direxit ad condictum locum, quo eis secus sponsionem 
legatorum puella traderetur et cum honore filio adduceretur; II, 73: (John Tzimisces) puellam 


cum magno exercitu et claris muneribus ad imperatorem destinavit. 3d ed. by G. Waitz (Han- 
nover, 1882), pp. 84; 85. SRG in usum scholarum. 
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casual an epithet. From Widukind, the word puella passed into the Chron- 
icle of Benedict, a monk of the monastery of St. Andrew on Soracte, which 
was compiled about 968, and which Manitius calls “a real monstrosity” in 
content as well as form.” Another contemporary source exists independent 
of Widukind, the Vita of the Empress Matilda, widow of the Emperor 
Henry I the Fowler (919-936), who died in 968 during the reign of Otto II. 
Otto ordered the compiler of the Vita to write a true life of his ancestors 
without rhetorical embellishments.** And in this Vita we read that from 
Greece, from the imperial palace, came the imperial bride named Theo- 
phanu, with innumerable wealth.* 

Passing to the most important official document of the period, the 
Diploma of April 14, 972, issued at Rome, which formally announced the 
marriage of Otto II to Theophanu, we read there that Theophanu was a 
niece of the Constantinopolitan Emperor Johannes (i.e., John Tzimisces ) .” 
On the basis of this official document we may conclude that the bride of 
Otto II described as the niece of John Tzimisces was the daughter of 
Romanus IT, because after John’s marriage to the sister of Romanus, Theo- 
dora, Romanus’ children automatically became John’s nephews and nieces. 
For some reason or other, the name of Theophanu’s father, Romanus, is not 
mentioned in our West-European evidence; and likewise, as we know, 
Theophanu is not given as Romanus’ daughter in Byzantine sources. The 
record of Widukind, who rather surprisingly calls the imperial bride by the 
simple term puella, does not contradict our conclusion. 

Apparently at that time in Germany a rumor was current that the Byzan- 
tine bride who had come to Italy was not the person desired by Otto I for 
his son, but another woman substituted by John Tzimisces for the actual 
daughter of Romanus II. In this connection, a record of the German chron- 
icler Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg, who died in 1018, is very interesting. 

“ Benedicti Chronicon: (imperator Graecorum) gaudebundus effectus, aurum et argentum 
infinitum cum puella transmiserunt in terra Romania... secundum Graecorum lingua 
Pyphanu vocitabatur. MGSS, III, pp. 718-719. See Manitius, op. cit., II (1923), pp. 179-181. 
Potthast, Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi, I, 1 (Berlin, 1895), p. 144: written about 1000. 

“ Prologus in Vita antiquior Mathildis reginae: Ottonis imperatoris jussu, non philoso- 
phando sed vera dicendo laudabilem dignissimorum sui vitam parentum . . . perscripsimus. 
Migne, P. L., CLL, col. 1313. 

“de partibus Graeciae, augusti de palatio, regalis fuisset data conjux praeclara dicta 


nomine Theophanu cum innumeris thesaurorum divitiis. MGSS, X, p-. 581; Migne, P. L., CLI, 
col. 1326. 

“ Theophanu, Johannis Constantinopolitani imperatoris neptim clarissimam, in maxima 
Romulea urbe . . . conjugem decrevi assumere. MGH. Diplomatum regum et imperatorum 
Germaniae tom. II pars prior. Ottonis II. Diplomata (Hannover, 1888), no. 21 (p. 29). In 
this Diploma, the name of Theophanu is mentioned twice more as “sanctissima et delectissima 
Theophanu sponsa nostra” (p. 29) and as “sponsa nostra dilectissima Theophanu” (p. 30). 
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Thietmar made use of Windukind’s chronicle, not reproducing it exactly, but 
adding the new information that the bride who arrived was not “the desired 
girl,” but a niece of John Tzimisces called Theophanu; and that on this 
account there were some who tried, though unsuccessfully, to prevent the 
emperor from agreeing to the marriage.*® This text was the chief basis on 
which J. Moltmann rejected the theory that Theophanu was a daughter of 
Romanus II. To Moltmann’s question whether Thietmar fabricated his 
record out of whole cloth, I may answer: he did not. He simply recorded in 
his chronicle rumors which were evidently circulating at the time in Ger- 
many.’ The cause of the rumors and of Thietmar’s own error was a mis- 
understanding of the bride’s position as a niece (neptis) of John Tzimisces. 
Those who spread the rumor did not realize that Tzimisces’ niece was also 
Romanus’ daughter, the same princess whose hand, we know, had been de- 
manded without success by Otto I under Nicephorus Phocas.” 

Some confirmation of the imperial origin of Theophanu may be found 
in several chronicles of the eleventh and following centuries, where she is 
called a daughter of the emperor of Greece, or a Greek daughter of the 
Constantinopolitan emperor, although Romanus’ name is not given.” Some 
later chronicles, following earlier tradition, call her “a niece of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Emperor Johannes Tzimisces,” * or an illustrious Greek, Theo- 


* Thietmari Merseburgensis episcopi Chronicon, II, 15: (John Tzimisces) non virginem 
desideratam, sed neptem suam, Theophanu vocatam, imperatori nostro trans mare mittens . . . 
Fuere nonnulli qui hanc fieri conjunctionem apud imperatorem inpedire studerent, eandemque 
remitti consulerent. Quos idem non audivit. Ed. by F. Kurze (Hannover, 1889), p. 27. SRG 
ad usum scholarum. 

17. Moltmann, Theophano, die Gemahlin Ottos 11., in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Politik 
Ottos I. und Ottos II. (Schwerin, 1878), pp. 12-18. 

** A few months after the appearance of Moltmann’s dissertation (in 1878), the great 
Leopold Ranke in his Weltgeschichte devoted a lengthy note to this question. He does not 
mention Moltmann’s study, but he criticizes Thietmar’s record and advocates the theory that 
Theophano was Romanus’ daughter; he then qualifies Thietmar’s whole record as fabulous 
(fabelhaft). I think Thietmar hardly deserves such a severe judgment from the celebrated 
German historian. Leopold von Ranke, Weltgeschichte, 4th ed., VI, 2 (Leipzig, 1891), p. 265, 
n. 1. See also K. Uhlirz, “Ueber die Herkunft der Theophanu, Gemahlin Kaisers Otto II.,” 
Byz. Zeitsch., IV (1895), p. 467. 

” Annales Altahenses Majores (XI century): filia imperatoris de Graecia. SRG in usum 
scholarum (Hannover, 1890), p. 11 (year 972). Chronicon Novaliciense (XI century ) : 
quaedam Greca filia Constantinopolitani imperatoris. MGSS, VII, p. 127 (15). Sigberti 
Gemblacensis (d. 1112) Vita Deoderici I: Theophanu filia imperatoris Constantinopolitani. 
MGSS, IV, p. 470 (year 972). Annales Edmundenses: Theophanu filia regis Gretie. O. Opper- 
mann, Fontes Edmundenses (Utrecht, 1933), p. 126. Annales Weissenburgenses: filia impera- 
toris de Grecia. MGSS, III, p. 63; also SGH, in usum scholarum, in the volume Lamperti 
Monachi Hersfeldensis Opera, ed. O. Holder-Egger (Hannover and Leipzig, 1894), p. 41. 

Ὁ Annales Casinates: neptem Johanni Constantinopolitano imperatori qui cognominatus 
est Cimiski (year 969). MGSS, III, p. 172. Annales Uticenses: (Johannis) neptis Theophanu 
(year 979). MGSS, XXVI, p. 498. 
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phanu, closely related to the imperial line.» One document compiled in the 
second half of the eleventh century even calls Theophanu a daughter of the 
Emperor of the Greeks Johannis.” The chronicler Lampert (end of the 
eleventh century) simply says that Theophanu was sent by the emperor 
from Greece.” | 

I shall mention here in passing a very remarkable record found in the 
later version of the Vita of Gregory, founder and first abbot of the monastery 
of Burtscheid in Rhineland (Germany) at the very end of the tenth century. 
According to this Vita, Gregory was the brother of Theophania, “whom 
some call Theophanu.” “ Several writers take this fantastic information for 
actual fact.” 

As was to be expected, historians, beginning with Du Cange, are divided 
into two groups: one believing that Theophanu was Romanus’ daughter, 
and the other rejecting this point of view and calling her, sometimes rather 
vaguely, “a Greek princess.” Both points of view have many adherents. 

To the first group belongs, first of all, Du Cange himself, who wrote in 
1680 that Theophanu was the daughter of Romanus II and the sister of 
Basil and Constantine, and that “in an old chronicle (she) is also called 
Stephana.” ** Among many other historians holding this opinion, I mention 
here three recent scholars: H. Moritz in 1939; J. Calmette in 1946; L. 
Bréhier in 1947-1949,?" 


* Annales Magdaburgenses: Greca illustris imperatoriae stirpi proxima. . . Theophanu 
nomine (year 972. 37). MGSS, XVI, p. 152. Gesta Archiepiscoporum Magdeburgensium: 
Theophania videlicet Greca imperatrice. MGSS, XIV, pp. 389-390. 

“ Brunwilarensis Monasterii Fundatorum Actus: filia Iohannis Grecorum regis Theophanu 
nomine; in another place: Johannes imperatricis Theophanu pater. MGSS, XIV, pp. 127; 128. 

“Lamperti Annales. Lamperti Monachi Hersfeldensis Opera, ed. by O. Holder-Egger. 
SGH, in usum scholarum (Hannover and Leipzig, 1894), p. 40: missa est Theophanu (one 
manuscript gives Theophania) ab imperatore de Grecia. 

“Vita Gregorii Abbatis Porcetensis Posterior: germanam beati viri Gregorii Theophaniam 
dominam, quam quidam Theophanu nuncupant, ex Grecia filiam regis Constantipolitani. 
MGSS, XV, 2, p. 1195 (14). : 

* This fable is told in detail by Christian Quix, Geschichte der ehemaligen Reichs-Abtei 
Burtscheid (Aachen, 1834). I have not seen this book; but from other writers I know that the 
author takes Gregory for the son of Nicephorus Phocas and the brother-in-law of Otto II. The 
fact of the relationship between Theophanu and Gregory on the basis of Quix’s book has been 
accepted, among others, by E. A. Weerth, Kunstdenkméler des christlichen Mittelalters in den 
Rheinlanden, II (Leipzig, 1860), p. 189 (Burtscheidt); by Eug. Miintz, “Les artistes byzan- 
tins dans l'Europe latine,” Revue de lart chrétien, 18938, p. 184. See also K. Uhlirz, “Ueber die 
Herkunft der Theophanu, Gemahlin Kaisers Otto II,” Byz. Zeitsch., IV (1895), p. 470, n. 1. 

“ Theophano, quae et Stephana appellatur in veteri Chronico (Lamber. lib. 2. Bibl. Cas., 
p. 894). C. du Fresne du Cange, Historia byzantina duplici commentario illustrata. I. Familiae 
ac Stemmata Imperatorum (Paris, 1680), p. 148. I cannot identify the “old chronicle” men- 
tioned by Du Cange. 

“'H. Moritz, “Die Herkunft der Theophanu, der Gemahlin des Kaisers Otto IL,” Byz. 
Zeitsch., XXXIX (1939), pp. 887-392. J. Calmette, Le monde féodal, new corrected edition 
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The real founder of the second group was J. Moltmann, who in 1878, as 
we have pointed out above, published a very interesting dissertation flatly 
denying Theophanu’s relationship to the family of Romanus II. He called 
Theophano the niece of John Tzimisces but not the daughter of Romanus IT 
or the sister of Basil II and Constantine VIII.” The strongest supporters of 
this theory today are P. E. Schramm, who in 1923-1924 declared it out of 
the question for Theophanu to be Romanus’ daughter, and G. Ostrogorsky, 
who in 1930 wrote that Theophano was not a princess born in the purple 
but, as indisputably proved, a niece of Tzimisces, and concluded his state- 
ment thus: “In the end the German Emperor did not receive a princess born 


in the purple.” * Several historians refer to Theophanu merely as “the Greek, 


Theophania,’ or “a Greek princess” or “a Byzantine princess. °° 


In 1948, Mathilde Uhlirz made an attempt to solve the question of 
Theophano’s origin in a different way.”' The author is the daughter of the 
above-mentioned K. Uhlirz, who, as we know, belonged to the group of 
scholars who held the opinion that Theophano was the daughter of the Em- 
peror Romanus II. His daughter, Mathilde Uhlirz, disagreeing with her 
father’s point of view, turns to the family of the Emperor Romanus I Leca- 
penus (919-944) and, for confirmation of her hypothesis, refers to a Bolo- 
gnese chronicle of the fifteenth century, which has never been considered in 
this particular respect, and in which we read the following passage: “Hic 


(ie., Otto I), pacata Italia, cum uxore sua Longobardia in Sassoniam rediit, 
de qua filium genuit tam regni quam moris successorem. Cui etiam filiam 


(Paris, 1946), p. 82, 127. L. Bréhier, Le monde Byzantin. I. Vie et mort de Byzance (Paris, 
1947), p. 186, 211; II. Les institutions de Empire Byzantin (Paris, 1949), p. 39, 299. Among 
the historians of earlier date holding this opinion, see K. Uhlirz, “Ueber die Herkunft der 
Theophanu, Gemahlin Kaisers Otto II.,” Byz. Zeitsch., IV (1895), pp. 467-477. Idem, Jahr- 
biicher des Deutschen Reiches unter Otto II. und Otto III., Erster Band: Otto II. 978-983 
(Leipzig, 1902), p. 24. | 
YJ. Moltmann, Theophano, die Gemahlin Ottos 11., in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Politik 

Ottos I. und Ottos II. (Schwerin, 1878), especially pp. 12-20. 7 

Ὁ} ἘΠ Schramm, “Kaiser, Basileus und Papst in der Zeit der Ottonen,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, CXXIX (1923-1924), p. 431; the whole article, pp. 424-475. Idem, Kaiser, Rom 
und Renovatio, 1 (Leipzig, 1929), p. 88. G. Ostrogorsky, “Vladimir the Saint and Byzan- 
tium,” Vladimirsky Sbornik, 988-1938 (Belgrad, 1939), p. 36 (in Russian). Idem, Geschichte 
des byzantinischen Staates (Miinchen, 1940), p. 209: a niece of Tzimisces. 

80 See, for instance, Ch. Pfister, Etudes sur le régne de Robert le Pieux (Paris, 1885), 
p. 42. N. Bubnov, The Letters of Gerbert as an Historical Source, II (St. Petersburg, 1890), 
p. 494; cf. p. 496, n. 4; here he follows Moltmann (in Russian). Most recently, F. Dvornik, 
The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (London, 1949), p. 175. ' 

τ Uhlirz, Mathilde, “Studien iiber Theophano,” Deutsches Archiv fiir Geschichte des 
Mittelalters, VI (Weimar, 1943), pp. 442-462. 
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imperatoris Constantinopolis de Romano sanguine procreatam in conjugem 
dedit.” * 

Miss Uhlirz, although realizing that the interpretation of the words “de 
Romano sanguine” as “from the family of Romanus” (aus dem Geschlechte 
des Romanos), is questionable, still concludes that the least that we may 
state on the basis of this passage is that at Bologna, in the fifteenth century, 
the tradition of Theophano’s connection with the house of Romanus Leca- 
penus was still current. Then she writes, “The Empress Theophano is with- 
out doubt a Lecapene” (p. 459). And Miss Uhlirz’s final conclusion is that 
in all probability Theophano was the daughter of the Emperor Stephen, one 
of Romanus Lecapenus’ sons, and of his wife Anna, who was crowned 
Augusta. She was neither daughter nor sister of Romanus II, nor a noble 
Armenian woman related to John Tzimisces nor born in the purple (pp. 
459-461). 

Miss Uhlirz’s hypothesis is absolutely inadmissible. The words “de 
Romano sanguine’ mean nothing but “of Roman blood,” ie., “of Greek 
blood,” in other words, of Byzantine origin. The fate of the Emperor Stephen 
Lecapenus, who was deposed and exiled at the beginning of 945 and lived 
on in exile for nineteen years, gives no material whatever to confirm Miss 
Uhlirz’s hypothesis.** 

Finally, in 1949, in his article, “Who was Theophano?,” Franz Délger, 
after a critical discussion of the previous studies on this question, rejects 
Miss Uhlirz’s thesis justly, stating that the words “de Romano sanguine” can 
mean nothing but “rhomaischer d. ἢ. griechischer Herkunft,” and concludes 
his article saying that we must admit that Theophano, as Moltmann had 
already shown seventy years ago, was a niece (or grandniece) of the Byzan- 
tine Emperor John I Tzimisces, whose parents we do not know." 

Turning to the above-mentioned Vita of Gregory, founder and first abbot 
of the monastery of Burtscheid in Rhineland (see notes 24 and 25), I wish 
to point out that Mathilde Uhlirz and Franz Délger try to produce some 
historical interpretation of this puzzling information. Miss Uhlirz errone- 
ously recognizes in the names of Gregory’s parents, Licastos and Anna, those 
of Stephen Lecapenus, in the distorted form of Licastos, and his wife Anna, 


“ Corpus Chronicorum Bononensium, a cura di Albano Sorbelli. Rerum italicarum scrip- 
tores. Raccolta degli storici italiani ordinata da L. A. Muratori. Nuova edizione riveduta 
ampliata e corretta con la direzione di G. Carducci e V. Fiorini. Tomo XVIII, Parte I, fase. 5. 
(Citta di Castello, 1909), p. 436. | 

“On Stephen Lecapenus, see Steven Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and 
His Reign (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 234, 236. 

ἢ Franz Délger, “Wer war Theophano?,” Historisches Jahrbuch, 62/9 (1949), pp. 646-658. 
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“whom in all probability, we may designate as the parents of the Empress 
Theophano.” * Délger thinks that in the passage of Gregory's Vita posterior 
in which we read that he was the brother of Theophania, “whom some call 
Theophanu,” we must understand the word “brother” as the spiritual brother 
who has nothing to do with actual relationship.” 

As we have noted above, Theophano does not appear by name among 
the children of Romanus II. But in one Byzantine source there is an indica- 
tion that he had at least one child born before Basil, the future Emperor 
Basil II. This source is the official description of the reception of the Russian 
Princess Olga in the imperial palace in Constantinople on Wednesday, 
September 9, 957, which has been preserved in the Ceremonial Book of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Among many others who attended the cere- 
mony, the document lists the Emperor (i.e., Constantine Porphyrogenitus ), 
the Porphyrogenitus Emperor Romanus (i.e., the future Emperor Romanus 
IL, his son), their children born in the purple, the Emperor's daughter-in-law 
(i.e., Romanus’ wife Theophano), and the princess herself (ie., Olga).* 
Among the children of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus and Romanus 
who are mentioned in the document, one at least must have belonged to 
Romanus, and must have been born before Basil in 958 and his subsequent 
children, Constantine (VIII), born in 961, and his daughter Anna, born 
March 18, 963. In 957, when the reception for Olga was held, Romanus 
already had a child, whether boy or girl, who was seated (ἐκαθέσθη) during 
the ceremony. Ostrogorsky is aware of this source. But since he believes 
that Theophanu was not a daughter of Romanus II, he surmises that this 
child, never mentioned afterwards, died prematurely, leaving no trace in 
our historical evidence.** On the other hand, my opinion is that Theophano 
or Theophanu was a daughter of Romanus II, and I believe we may find 
corroborating evidence for that opinion in the fact that this document gives 
the indication of the existence of an older child of Romanus II of unspecified 
sex. The name Theophano has not survived in Byzantine sources but has 
been preserved in the West European chronicles.” If this child who at- 

**M. Uhlirz, op. cit., pp. 462-474; especially pp. 473-474. 

* It would be out of place to enter in detail into Délger’s interesting but rather complicated 
speculations on this question. See Délger, op. cit., pp. 657-658. On some correction and addi- 
tion to his article suggested by R. J. H. Jenkins (London), see F. Délger, “Nochmals: Wer 
war Theophano?,” Byz. Zeitsch., XLIII (1950), pp. 838-339. 

1 Constantini Porphyrogeniti De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, II, 15; Bonn, I, p. 597: 
καὶ ἐκαθέσθη ὁ βασιλεὺς καὶ Ῥωμανὸς ὁ Πορφυρογέννητος βασιλεὺς καὶ τὰ πορφυρογέννητα τούτων 
τέκνα καὶ ἡ νύμφη καὶ ἡ ἀρχόντισσα . .. 

* Ostrogorsky, op. cit., Vladimirsky Sbornik (Belgrad, 1989), p. 36, n. 1 (in Russian). 


* On the date of Basil’s birth see Theophanis Continuatus, p. 469. Symeon Magister, p. 
757. On the birth of Anna, Scylitzes-Cedrenus, II, p. 345. See E. de Muralt, Essai de chrono- 
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tended the reception in 957 was a girl and was then about seven, she would 
have been about twenty-two and of marriageable age in 972, the date of the 
wedding of Theophanu and Otto II. I mention here in passing that two of 
the sisters of Romanus II were named Theophano and Anna.” In other 
words, the name Theophano was popular in the family of Romanus II. 

At the beginning of 988, when Hugh Capet’s message was compiled, 
Anna, the daughter of Romanus II and Theophano, was still eligible for 
marriage; a few months later she went to Russia to be married. If Hugh 
Capet and Gerbert were really well informed on the family situation of 
Romanus and Theophano, they must have been considering as a possible 
bride for Robert, Anna, whom they called in their message Filia Sancti 
Imperii. As we have noted above, in 988 Anna was twenty-six years of age. 
If the authors of the message were well acquainted with the political situa- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire in 988, they may have realized that this year 
was not appropriate for matrimonial negotiations and therefore abandoned 
their project. It was at this time that two leaders of the most powerful fami- 
lies of Asia Minor, Bardas Phocas and Bardas Sclerus, rebelled against 
Basil II and nearly deprived him of his throne. Only the intervention of the 
Russian auxiliary corps sent by Prince Vladimir saved the situation and 
prevented the fall of the emperor. For this help, Vladimir received Anna’s 
hand. 

Let us turn now to the children of Constantine VIII. He had three 
daughters: Eudocia, Zoé, and Theodora. The two latter were too young 
(Zoé was born about 980) to be considered for marriage at this time. But 
the name of Eudocia has occasionally been mentioned in connection with 
Hugh Capet’s message. Du Cange expressed uncertainty whether or not 
Eudocia was the person whom Hugh Capet is said to have requested for his 
son Robert's wife. The editor of Gerbert’s letters, Havet (in 1889), remarked 
in passing: “. . . probably Eudocia, the elder daughter of Constantine 
VIII.” Bubnov (in 1890) and Lair (in 1899) repeated Havet’s remark. As 


graphie byzantine, I (St. Petersburg, 1855), p. 529. Cf. G. Schlumberger, L’épopée byzan- 
tine, I (Paris, 1896), p. 328. Surprisingly, he says that we do not know the exact year of 
Basil’s birth. 

” Theoph. Contin., p. 471. Symeon Magister, p. 757. 

“Ὁ. du Fresne du Cange, Historia Byzantina duplici commentario illustrata. I. Familiae ac 
stemmata Imperatorum (Paris, 1680), pp. 144-145. Havet, op. cit., p. 102, n. 2. Bubnov, 
op. cit., II, p. 498, n. 7. Lair, Etudes critiques, p. 267. Eudocia died unmarried in a convent 
before 1042. On Eudocia, see Michael Psellus, Chronographia. Constantine VIII, ed. C. Sathas. 
Bibliotheca Medii Aevi, IV (Paris, 1874), p. 26; ed. E. Renauld, I (Paris, 1926), p. 28. See 
Schlumberger, L’Epopée Byzantine, III (Paris, 1905), p. 54. | 
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far as we know, Basil II was unmarried; so no question arises about any 


daughter of his. 


lil. THE PRINCESS LIUTGARD 


In L. Bréhier’s recent work, The Institutions of the Byzantine Empire, I 
have come across the following statement: “Of the three daughters of 
Romanus II, Theophano married in 972 the Emperor Otto II, Anna in 989 
became the wife of Vladimir, ‘the Russian Clovis,’ and the third married a 
Count of Holland.” In his discussion of the two very well-known marriages 
of Theophano-Theophanu and Anna, Bréhier refers to volume one of G. 
Schlumberger’s L’épopée byzantine; but for the third daughter, whose name 
is not indicated, he gives no reference whatever. In another passage in the 
same work, Bréhier writes: “Let us remember the marriages of Theophano, 
a daughter of Romanus II, to Otto II; of Anna, her sister, to the Grand Duke 
of Russia Vladimir, the historical consequences of which were considerable.” 
In this passage the third sister is not mentioned.’ A possibility then arises: 
if such a third sister really existed, she may have been the person whom 
Hugh Capet and Gerbert had in view in their message. 

Bréhier’s information on the unnamed third sister is a little surprising, 
particularly in the decisive tone of his statement, which, although it is not 
substantiated by any source, he gives as if it were well established historical 
fact. I do not know exactly what source of information Bréhier has for his 
statement. I am myself aware that Du Cange in his genealogical investiga- 
tions on the children of Romanus II lists two brothers, Basil and Constan- 
tine, and three sisters, Theophano, Anna, and Luithgarda. Of the third he 
writes: “Luithgarda, a sister of the Augusta Theophano, was given by the 
Emperor Otto II as wife to the Dutch Count Arnulf, son of the Count 
Theodoric II, if any credit is to be given the Dutch writers; such credit, in 
this case, must certainly be regarded as slight, because older sources give no 
testimony as to the relationship of this Luithgarda and Theophano.” * Du 
Cange in these comments on the third daughter of Romanus IJ, whom he 
calls Luithgarda, is much more cautious and circumspect than Bréhier. 
Instead of giving a positive statement like the latter, Du Cange mentions the 


11. Bréhier, Le Monde Byzantin. 11. Les institutions de [Empire Byzantin (Paris, 1949), 
. 89, 299. 

ὯΝ C. du Fresne Du Cange, Historia Byzantina duplici commentario illustrata. I. Familiae 
ac stemmata Imperatorum (Paris, 1680), p. 144: Luithgarda, Theophanonis Augustae soror, 
Arnulpho Hollandiae Comiti, Theoderici II. Comitis filio, ab Ottone II. Imperatore uxor data 
est, si qua fides habenda scriptoribus Hollandicis, quae in hac re sublaesta prorsus haberi 
debet, cum nullum de hacce Luithgardae cum Theophanone affinitate testimonium extet apud 
antiquiores. In the margin, Du Cange gives some references in a very abbreviated form to 
Dutch sources. 
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name of the third daughter but expresses doubts of her relationship to 
Theophano. Bréhier apparently did not make use of Du Cange’s record. 

I am greatly indebted for the following material to J. F. Niermeyer, 
Professor of Mediaeval History, in the University of Amsterdam, whom I 
approached through the agency of my old friend, Professor B. Becker, of the 
same university. Professor Niermeyer generously supplied me with a rich 
store of information on the sources for the life of Luithgarda, more com- 
monly Liutgard (Liudgard ), and her relationship to the family of Romanus 
II, as treated in mediaeval Dutch tradition, and kindly permitted me to 
make use of it for this study. I take the opportunity here of expressing my 
deep gratitude to Professor Niermeyer for his friendly gesture of scholarly 
cooperation. 

Liutgard was the wife of Arnulf, Count of Holland, who died in a battle 
against the Frisians in the northern part of the actual province of North 
Holland in 993. He was one of the family called Counts of Holland. His 
father, Theodoric (Dietrich), Count of Holland, died in 988. .This family 
was in high favor with both the Emperor Otto II and his wife Theophanu. 
Arnulf’s younger brother, Egbert, was appointed chancellor of the empire 
in 976 and archbishop of Treves in 977. In 985 Theophanu, at that time a 
widow — Otto IT died in 983 — granted Theodoric the vast possessions in 
the district of the Meuse and in the Friesland (Frisia) which laid the real 
foundation for the County of Holland.* 

The story of Liutgard has passed through two stages: legend and reality. 

The first trace of the story occurs in the so-called Gravenregister, a short 
chronicle dealing with the Counts of Holland. Its recent editor, O. Opper- 
mann, argues that the text of the chronicle, preserved in manuscripts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was compiled late in the twelfth century 
in a somewhat arbitrary way. One source used for its composition was an 
older text from the Abbey of Egmond, the so-called Evangelie-aantekenin- 
gen, i.e., notes preserved in the Gospelbook. This text mentions a gift to the 
abbey made by “Arnulf with his legitimate wife Ludgarda.” * As we see, 
this old note gives no information on Liutgard’s origin. 

* See H. Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique. I. Des origines au commencement du XIV’ sidcle. 
3d ed. (Bruxelles, 1909), p. 129; also p. 436 (chronology of the Counts of Holland). Theo- 
doricus is the Latin form of the name Dietrich; there is also a shortened form, Dirk. K. Th. 
Wenzelburger, Geschichte der Niederlande, I (Gotha, 1879), pp. 106-107. 

* Fontes Egmundenses uitgegeven door O. Oppermann (Utrecht, 1933), p. 63: Notum sit 
etiam cunctis nunc natis atque iam nascituris domnum Arnulfum cum sua legali coniuge 
Ludgarda hec tradere ad predictum scilicet locum Egmondum. See introduction, Ρ. 86°: the 
original text of these notes belongs to the tenth or the eleventh century; the text we have is 


not the original one. The gift is also referred to in the Gravenregister, ibidem, p. 69: (Arnulf 
and Liutgarda) offerentes et ipsi ad predictum locum Egmundensem. 
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But elsewhere in the Gravenregister, there occurs a passage from which 
for the first time we learn that Liutgard was a sister of the Empress Theo- 
phano. “The Count Arnulf, Egbert’s brother, according to his nobility, re- 
ceived a wife worthy of himself, Liutgard, a sister of the Empress Theo- 
phano, the mother of the Emperor Otto,” ὅ 1.6., Otto ITI. Also in the necrol- 
ogy of the Abbey of Egmond, which was compiled about 1205, we have the 
following record under the year 993: “The Count Arnulf was killed in war 
and buried in the monastery of Egmond. Luitgard, his wife, a daughter of 
an emperor of the Greeks, died on May 14.” ° 

In the same century, the unreliable Egmond chronicle, compiled about 
1250, whose data on the end of the tenth century was taken almost word 
for word from the above mentioned Gravenregister, supplies us with the 
following record: “Arnulf, a son of the Count of Holland, Theodoric II, 
legally married Luitgard, a sister of the Empress Theophana, mother of 
the Emperor Otto III, in the presence of the Emperor Otto (II), who was 
married to this Theophana, a daughter of the Emperor of Greece Theopha- 
nius (!).” 7 This version, based on the two preceding sources, is repeated by 
the canon of Utrecht, Johannes de Beka, about 1350 in his Chronicle of the 
Bishops of Utrecht. He wrote: “After the death of the Count Theodoric, 
Arnulf, the third Count of Holland, married Lutgard, a daughter of the 
powerful emperor of the Greeks, Theophanes, and a sister of the empress of 
the Romans, Theophane.” * From this chronicle all the later histories of 
Holland are derived, like that of Johannes a Leydis and others; the story 
accordingly passed from Beka into the later historical tradition of Holland. 


δ᾽ Arnulfus comes frater eiusdem Ekberti secundum suam nobilitatem accepit condignam 
sibi uxorem Liutgardam, sororem Theophane imperatricis matris Ottonis imperatoris. Fontes 
Egmundenses, p. 69. 

* Arnulfus comes peremptus est in bello, sepultus in Egmundensi monasterio. Lutgairdis 
uxor ejus filia regis Grecorum obiit pridie ydus Maii. Fontes Egmundenses, p. 106. 

7 Arnulfus filius Theoderici secundi comitis Hollandiae Lutgardam sororem Theophanae 
imperatricis, matris Ottonis imperatoris tertii, coram Ottone rege, (qui) eandem Theophanam, 
Theophanii regis Grecie filiam, uxorem habebat, legaliter desponsavit. Historia critica Comi- 
tatus Hollandiae et Zeelandiae ab antiquissimis inde deducta temporibus, vol. I, part I, sistens 
Chronicon Hollandie vetustissimum Anonymi Monachi Egmondani ab anno DCXLVII ad 
annum MCCV, auctore Adriano Kluit (Mediobergae, 1777), pp. 33-34. See O. Oppermann, 
Untersuchungen zur nordniederlindischen Geschichte des 10. bis 13. Jahrhunderts. I. Die 
Egmonder Félschungen (Utrecht, 1920), p. 166; 169. The words Theophanii regis Grecie may 
be explained as a distorted form of the name Theophanu; the compiler took the single last 
letter u for two letters ii. See A. Kluit, op. cit., p. 34, n. 7. 

® Post obitum Theodorici comitis Amulfus tertius comes Hollandiae effectus duxit in 
uxorem Lutgardim filiam Theophani magnipotentis imperatoris Grecorum et sororem Theo- 
phane imperatricis Romanorum. Johannes de Beka, Chronicon episcoporum Traiectensium, 
ed. by A. Buchelius (Utrecht, 1643), p. 35. 
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The texts mentioned above clearly have no individual value; they de- 
pend one on another, repeating the same story, slightly changing and even 
distorting it. This chain of records on our subject goes back to the Graven- 
register, preserved among other documents at the monastery of Egmond. 
This text is, then, the only source from which the story comes. The materials 
from this monastery are not very reliable. A Dutch scholar who has made a 
special study of them, O. Oppermann, gave one of his books the subtitle 
The Egmondian Forgeries (Die Egmonder Fdlschungen). 

Let us turn to the factual side of the story. First of all, the name of the 
princess itself, Luitgard (Liutgarda, Lutgairdis, Lutgarda, Lutgardis, Liud- 
garda, Luitgarde, Liutgard, Liudgard), is a genuine German name which 
has no connection whatever with any Byzantine name. Next, it is impossible 
to admit that a simple Count of Holland would have been honored by re- 
ceiving a bride of the imperial] Byzantine line, in this case a sister of Theo- 
phanu. Since the story comes originally from the Egmond monastery, some 
tradition of Liutgard’s connection with the Empire must have existed there. 
She herself was buried there; perhaps, as Professor Niermeyer suggests, she 
may have been called on her tomb soror imperatricis. In the monasterial ar- 
chives lay the famous charter which laid the real foundation for the County 
of Holland, the Diploma of Otto III dated August 25, 985. This diploma was 
given Count Theodoric (Dietrich) II “through the wish and love of our 
beloved mother Theophana, the august empress, and through the mediation 
of the venerable archbishop of the church of Treves, Ekbert.” ὃ Theophanu’s 
special interest in the County of Holland, whose ruler at that time was 
Theodoric (Dietrich) II, may also have had some influence on the origin of 
the story, because as we know Liutgard was the wife of one of his sons, 
Arnulf; and the theory may have been advanced that the important Diploma 
was a special mark of favor to Liutgard, daughter-in-law of Theodoric II, 
and that therefore there was a connection between Theophanu and Liutgard. 

For further clarification of the story, the chronicler of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Thietmar of Merseburg, is important. Speaking of a military expedition 
undertaken by King Henry II (1002-1024) against the Frisians, he writes: 
“The king assailing with a rival force constrained the Frisians to stop their 
arrogance and (by this fact) satisfied the eager desire of the sister of the 


: . ob votum et amorem dilecte genetricis nostre Theophane videlicet imperatricis 


auguste necnon et interventu Ekberti Treverensis ecclesie venerabilis archiepiscopi. MGH. 
Diplomata regum et imperatorum Germaniae. II, Ottonis II. et III. Diplomata (Hannover, 
1893). II, Pars posterior. Ottonis III. Diplomata, no. 19 (pp. 417-418). O. Oppermann, 
Fontes Egmundenses, p. 218. _ 
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empress, Liutgard.” *° As we know, Liutgard’s husband Arnulf fell in battle 
against the Frisians. Finally, in the Life of the Emperor Henry II by Adal- 
bert we have the following decisive entry: “On the thirteenth of May, the 
Countess Liukart, a sister of the Empress Kunigunde, died.” Ὁ 

The first doubt of the authenticity of the story was expressed in 1648 
by A. Buchelius in a note to his edition of the chronicle of Johannes de Beka 
(p. 85). Later in 1777, in note 5 to p. 33 of his edition of the Egmond 
Chronicle given above, A. Kluit correctly remarked: “Factually Arnulf had 
as wife Lutgardin, a sister of the empress, id est of the wife of the emperor. 
But this emperor was not Otto but Henry; and the empress was the latter’s 
wife Cunigunda.” In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the early story 
has been definitely regarded as an historical error, and Liudgard has been 
justly recognized as a sister of the Empress Kunigunde, wife of Henry II.” 
Surprisingly enough, in spite of the decisive clarification of the story, in 
Holland itself, as Professor Niermeyer writes, the legend has proved stronger 
than historical criticism. Liudgard is still called a Byzantine princess in the 
Nieuw Nederlandsch Biographisch Woordenbock and even in the latest 
edition (1948) of Winkler Prins’ encyclopedia. 

As a matter of fact, Liudgard was the daughter of Count Siegfried of 
Luxemburg. His sister, another daughter of Siegfried, was Kunigunde the 
Empress, wife of Henry II of Germany (1002-1024). Liudgard married the 
West-Frisian Count Arnulf, a son of Count Theodoric (Dietrich) II, who 
died in 988 and whose younger son, Egbert, as we have indicated above, 
was appointed by Otto II chancellor of the empire in 976 and archbishop of 
Treves in 977. Liudgard and Arnulf, who died in 998, had a son Theodoric, 


1 Thietmari Merseburgensis episcopi Chronicon, VI, 19 (14): Fresones (rex) navali 
exercitu adiens ab ceptis contumacibus desistere et magnum Liudgardae sororis regine zelum 
placere coegit. Ed. F. Kurze (Hannover, 1889), p. 144; see Kurze’s note 13. See also IX, 
57 (18): imperatricis nostrae nepotem Thiedricum. Kurze, p. 255. Thietmar means here 
Dietrich (Dirk) ΠῚ, Count of Holland, a son of Arnulf and Liutgard, and nephew of the 
Empress Cunigunde, wife of Henry II. 

4 ΠῚ idus Maii Liukart comitissa soror Chunigundis imperatricis obiit. Vitae Heinrici et 
Cunegundis Impp. Adalberti Vita Heinrici II. Imperatoris, MGSS, IV, p. 791. 

See R. Wilmans, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter der Herrschaft Kénig und 
Kaiser Otto’s III. 983-1002 (Berlin, 1840), pp. 214-215 (a special excursus VII: Luitgarde 
und Gebert). S. Hirsch, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter Heinrich I. I (Berlin, 1862), 
p. 352 and n. 8 (he refers to Wilmans’ study). O. Oppermann, Untersuchungen zur nord- 
niederlandischen Geschichte des 10. bis 13. Jahrhunderts. 1. Die Egmonder Fédlschungen 
(Utrecht, 1920), p. 107. Idem, Fontes Egmundenser (Utrecht, 1933), introduction, p. 40°. 
P. J. Blok, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk, sec. printing, I (Leiden, 1912), p. 98; 
in English (from the first printing), History of the People of the Netherlands, I (New York- 
London, 1898), p. 86. J. F. Niermeijer, “Lotharingen en Friesland onder Duitse Koningsmacht 
925-1076,” Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, vol. II (Utrecht, 1950), p. 19 and 
note 2 (with reference to the above mentioned statement of Kluit). | 
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who at the age of twelve became Count Theodoric (Dietrich) III. During 
his minority Liudgard was his guardian. He died in 1039. In view of this 
accumulation of specific facts, the name of Liudgard must be erased from 
the genealogical tables of Byzantium, and may be mentioned only to remind 
us of an historical error, which although fully classified has surprisingly 
survived even up to our own day. 
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THE ICONOCLASTIC EDICT OF THE 
CALIPH YAZID I, A.D. 721 


A. A. VASILIEV 


The Committee on Publications wishes to thank Professor 
Marius Canard for his kindness in editing this article. 
Except for minor corrections and the omission of the 
last section, which had no direct bearing on the subject, 
it appears in the form in which it was written by A. A. 
Vasiliev before his departure for Europe in April, 1953. 


HE attitude of Islam toward representations of human beings has 
been the subject of numerous works of which a list may be found in 
K. A. C. Creswell’s “The Lawfulness of Painting in Early Islam,” Ars 
Islamica, XI-XII (1946) 159." It was inspired by conceptions analogous to 
those of Judaism and doubtless influenced by them. These ideas found 
their expression in the hadiths, the traditions concerning the life and sayings 
of the prophet Muhammad the dates of which are not clearly determined.’ 
It is a well known fact that before the appearance of the hadith as well as 
after it there were many representations of human beings in Islam, but they 
were forbidden in the mosques, the only place where the interdiction was 
strictly applied. It is curious to report that only during the fifth and sixth 
centuries did the Jews forbid images in their synagogues; this restriction did 
not exist previously, as is evident from the synagogue of Dura-Europos.’ 
Among the caliphs whose attitude regarding images conformed strictly 
to Moslem law, there was one, the Umayyad Yazid II, who extended the 
prohibition to the Christian churches of the empire.* 
Inasmuch as there is a certain parallelism between the development of 
the iconoclastic ideas in Byzantium, which was relatively slow before the 
promulgation of the edict of Leo III in 726,° and the development of the 


* Revised version of his first essay in his Early Muslim Architecture, 1 (Oxford, 1932) 
269-271. See supplement to the bibliography given by Creswell in Bishr Farés, “Essai sur 
lesprit de la décoration islamique. Caire, 1952,” Conférences de l'Institut francais d archéologie 
orientale, 111, 27. The author points out in this work that only the most rigid applied the inter- 
diction literally, and that in the tenth century authorized scholars believed that only the repre- 
sentation of Allah in bodily form was strictly forbidden. 

* Contrary to formerly accepted opinion, there is nothing on this subject in the Koran. 

“See J. B. Frey, “La question des images chez les Juifs ἃ la lumiére des récentes 
découvertes,” Biblica, XV (Rome, 19384) 298-299. The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Pre- 
liminary Report of the Sixth Season of Work, October 1932—March 1933, ed. by M. Rostovtzeff, 
A. Bellinger, C. Hopkins and C. Welles (New Haven, 1936). 

“It was obviously not necessary to apply the same measures to the synagogues. Some 
scholars have thought that the predecessor of Yazid, ‘Omar II, well known for his strict 
Muslim orthodoxy and his acts against the Christians, also pursued an iconoclastic policy. 
A. 5. Tritton, The Caliphs and their non-Muslim Subjects (London-Bombay, 1930). R. Aigrain, 
Dictionnaire dhistoire et de géographie écclésiastiques, III (Paris, 1924) col. 1323; J. B. 
Frey, op. cit. 299; R. de Vaux, O.P., “Une mosaique byzantine 4 Ma’in [Transjordan],” 
Revue biblique, XLVII (1938) 227-258. On the basis of an inscription dated 719-720 (614, 
the era of Bosra), de Vaux conjectures that the mosaics of the church of Ma’in were restored 
in this year following the destruction carried out by the Moslem iconoclasts under the reign 
of ‘Omar II (died February 720). He doubts the historicity of the edict of Yazid 11, for he 
thinks that it has not been mentioned by any Arab author. See below. 

* But, on ascending the imperial throne in 717, Leo was not an avowed iconoclast. A 
remarkable molybdobull (seal) of Leo’s reign, from this initial period, has been preserved. 
On one side is represented a young, clean-shaven emperor crowned with a diadem bearing 
a cross; on the other side, the Virgin holding on her left arm the Infant Jesus. Since the seal 
bears the legend “Leo and Constantine, the Faithful Emperors of the Romans,” it is to be 
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same ideas in the Islamic world, which proceeded more rapidly because 
Islam was a more recent religion, and, inasmuch as, according to some 
scholars, the edict of Leo III may have been inspired by the edict of Yazid 
of 721, it is important to review the sources relative to Yazid’s iconoclasm, 
and to study certain questions which bring out the political similarity be- 
tween the Emperor and the Caliph. 


GREEK SOURCES 


I begin this study with a discussion of sources referring to the edict of 
Yazid II, and consider first the Greek texts. 

The oldest, and contemporary, source that mentions the Saracen reli- 
gious superstitions similar to idolatry fails to give any information on 
Islamic iconoclasm. This source is the letter of the Patriarch Germanus of 
Constantinople (715-7380) to Thomas of Claudiopolis, one of the icono- 
clastic bishops of Asia Minor, written about 724, shortly before the opening 
of the iconoclastic policy of Leo II, and preserved in the acts of the Second 
Council of Nicaea of 787.° In his letter, after accusing the Jews, who “not 
only just now, but often reproached us for such things” (i.e. for idolatry in 
the form of veneration of images), and calling them “true worshippers of 
idols” (οἱ τῆς ὄντως εἰδωλολατρείας θεραπευταί), Germanus says that the 
Saracens also seem to hit upon something similar, since “they, up to our 
own days, venerate in the desert an inanimate stone [λίθῳ ἀψύχῳ] which 


is called Khobar [Xofdp |.” * 


attributed to a year after 720, when Constantine V was associated to the throne. See N. 
Lihaéev, “Sceaux de lempereur Léon III l’Isaurien,” Byzantion, XI (1936) 473-474. Addi- 
tional evidence of the early attitude of Leo III towards the images is to be found in his reply 
to a letter of the Caliph ‘Omar II (hence before 720), as given by the Armenian historian 
Ghevond (see below, p. 43). This letter has been translated and explained with care by 
A. Jeffery, who considers it authentic: “Ghevond’s Text of the Correspondence between ‘Omar 
II and Leo III,” Harvard Theological Review, XXXVII (1944) 269-832. Leo III, answering 
the Caliph’s question, “Why do you adore . . . pictures and the cross?” explains why the 
Christians honor the cross, and adds: “As for pictures, . . . finding in the Old Testament that 
divine command which authorized Moses to have executed in the tabernacle the figures of 
the Cherubim, and animated by a sincere attachment for the disciples of the Lord, who 
burned with love for the Saviour Himself, we have always felt a desire to conserve their images, 
which have come down to us from their times as their living representations. Their presence 
charms us, and we glorify God who has saved us through the intermediary of His only- 
begotten Son, who appeared in the world in a similar figure, and we glorify the saints. But 
as for the wood and the colors, we do not give them any reverence.” (p. 322) 

δ Mansi, XIII, 109 B-E. 

τ Tbid., 109 D-E: Σαῤῥακηνοῖς δὲ ἐπεὶ καὶ αὐτοὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐπισκήπτειν δοκοῦσιν, ἀρκετὸν εἰς 
αἰσχύνην καὶ ἐντροπὴν προσαγαγεῖν τὴν μέχρι τοῦ νῦν ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ τειλουμένην παρ᾽ αὐτῶν λίθῳ 
ἀψύχῳ προσφώνησιν, τήν τε τοῦ λεγομένου Χοβὰρ ἐπίκλησιν, καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τῆς ματαίας αὐτῶν 
πατροπαραδύτα ἐκεῖσε ἀναστροφῆς ὡς ἐν ἐπισήμῳ ἑορτῇ παιγνιώδη μυστήρια. 
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Here is the earliest mention of the word Khobar in the sense of the 
Kaaba in Mekka. Later, but still in the eighth century, John of Damascus, 
in his De haeresibus Liber, refers to the Kaaba as Χαβαθώ or Khaber. As 
did the Patriarch Germanus, he reproaches the Saracens with adoring and 
kissing the stone, which is said to represent the head of Aphrodite." 

The λίθος ἄψυχος in the letter of Patriarch Germanus brings to mind a 
saying ascribed by a Moslem writer to the second Caliph ‘Omar, who, 
referring to the black stone, supposedly declared: “I know that thou art a 
stone, without power to harm or to help, and had 1 not seen the Messenger 
of God kiss thee, I would not kiss thee.” ὃ | 

The letter of the Patriarch Germanus, though failing to supply any in- 
formation on the iconoclastic edict of Yazid II, shows that, from his own 
point of view, the real idolators were the Jews and Arabs. In the person of 
the Patriarch we have a man strongly opposed to the iconoclastic policy of 
Leo III, who, refusing to sign the imperial edict of 730, was deposed, and 
against whom the iconoclastic council of 754 proclaimed, “Anathema to 
the Patriarch Germanus, the worshipper of wood.” The fact that the de- 
position of this strong opponent of Leo's policy took place only in 780. 
shows that the iconoclastic policy of Leo before 780 was not too violent nor 
too intolerant, since during these preceding years the Emperor could 
tolerate as the head of the church his open adversary. Ostrogorsky, and 
Ladner, who follows him, assert that Leo III had tried by peaceful means 
to convert his subjects, before enforcing the first iconoclastic measure.” 

The most important Greek source concerning the origin of iconoclasm, 
which connects it with the Jewish and Arabian influences, is the report of 
the most reverend presbyter John of Jerusalem, representative of the 


*Joannis Damasceni de haeresibus Liber. Migne, P.G., XCIV, 768 D-769 A-B: διαβάλλουσι 
δὲ ἡμᾶς ὡς εἰδωλολάτρας προσκυνοῦντας τὸν σταυρὸν, ὃν καὶ βδελύσσονται᾽ καί φαμεν πρὸς αὐτοὺς" 
πῶς οὖν ὑμεῖς λίθῳ προστρίβεσθε κατὰ τὴν Χαβαθὰν ὑμῶν, καὶ φιλεῖτε τὸν λίθον ἀσπαζόμενοι; . .. 
οὗτος δὲ, ὅν φασι λίθον, κεφαλὴ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης ἐστίν, ἣν προσεκύνουν, ἣν Χαβὲρ προσηγόρευον, 
ἐφ᾽ ὃν καὶ μέχρι νῦν ἐγγλυφίδος ἀποσκίασμα τοῖς ἀκριβῶς κατανοοῦσι φαίνεται. See ΕἸ. Caspar, 
“Papst Gregor II, und der Bilderstreit,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1.11 (1933) 39, 
n. 30. Idem, Geschichte des Papsttums, II (Tiibingen, 1988) 648. Cf. K. Giiterbock, Der 
Islam im Lichte der byzantinischen Polemik (Berlin, 1912) 11, and W. Eichner, “Die 
Nachrichten tiber den Islam bei den Byzantinern,” Der Islam, XXII (1936) 234-241. 

° Le Recueil des traditions mahométanes par Abou Abdallah Mohammed ibn Ismail el- 
Bokhari, published by M. L. Krehl, I (Leiden, 1862) 406, 1 sq. El-Bokhari, Les traditions 
islamiques traduites de l’arabe avec notes et index par O. Houdas et W. Marcais, I (Paris, 
1903) 520. Referring to this quotation, C. H. Becker remarks: “That such fetish-worship 
disgusted some of his own [i.e. the Prophet's] followers appears evident from a saying 
ascribed to the Caliph ‘Omar.” Cambridge Mediaeval History, II, 825. 

” G, Ostrogorsky, “Les débuts de la querelle des images,” Mélanges Charles Diehl, 1 
(Paris, 1930) 238-242. G. B. Ladner, “Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic 
Controversy,” Mediaeval Studies, IT (New York-London, 1940) 135. | 
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Anatolian bishops, who read it at the fifth session of the Second Council of 
Nicaea, 787." 

At this session, the Patriarch Tarasius said: “It will now be right for us 
to hear our brother and beloved lord [Κυρός] John, legate of the Apostolic 
Thrones of the East; for he has with him a writing which will explain how 
the subversion of images began [πόθεν ἤρξατο ἡ τῶν εἰκόνων καταστροφή]." 
The Holy Council said: “We should like much, my lord, to hear about this.” 

Hereafter follows, in abridged form, the contents of John’s report, which 
he read from his previously written paper [ἀπὸ πιττακίου ἀνέγνω] : 

“I, unworthy and humblest of all, wish to lay before this, your Holy and 
Sacred Council, in all truth [wera πάσης ἀληθείας], how, when, and whence 
this most vile and God-detested heresy of the detractors of Christianity and 
iconoclasts had its beginning; and, being anxious to use what brevity I can, 
I have decided to read to you from a written document, so that no element 
of truth should escape me.” Then, after mentioning the death of the Caliph 
Suleiman (σύμβουλος Σελεμάν, 715-717), and saying a few words about his 
successor ‘Omar (‘Omar II, Οὔμαρος, 717-720), John proceeded: “On ‘Omar's 
death, Ezid [Ἔζιδος, Yazid II, 720-724], a man of frivolous and unstable 
turn of mind, succeeded him. There lived a certain man at Tiberias, a ring- 
leader of the lawless [παρανόμων] Jews, a magician and fortuneteller, an 
instrument of soul-destroying demons, whose name was Tessarakontapechys, 
a bitter enemy of the Church of God.” On learning of the frivolity 


τ Mansi, XIII, 196 E-200. John’s report was also published separately by Combefis, in his 
edition of Theophanes Continuatus. See Bonn ed., 481-484. For an English translation 
of the Acta of this Council, see The Seventh General Council, the Second of Nicaea, held 
A.D. 787, in which the Worship of Images was Established, with copious notes from the 
“Caroline Books” compiled by order of Charlemagne for its confutation. Translated from the 
originals by The Rev. J. Mendham, M.A. (London, 1850); for John’s report, see pp. 294-297. 
For the indication of this edition I am greatly indebted to Professor E. Kitzinger. In spite of 
some errors and misunderstandings, the translation is satisfactory. John’s report is reproduced 
in an abridged English version by K. A. C. Creswell, “The Lawfulness of Painting in Early 
Islam,” Ars Islamica, XI-XII (1946) 164. On John of Jerusalem, who was presbyter, monk, and 
the former Syncellus of the Patriarch of Antioch, see B. M. Melioransky, George of Cyprus 
and John of Jerusalem, the Two Little Known Champions for Orthodoxy in the Eighth 
Century (St. Petersburg, 1901) 77-102 (in Russian). According to Melioransky, the report 
which John read at the Council had been compiled not in 787 but much earlier, in 769 (p. 98). 

15 πεσσαρακοντάπηχυς;, i.e. 40 cubits high (Mansi, XIII, 197 B). I believe that this Jewish 
wizard from Tiberias may be identified with an individual employed by Leo HI who is 
mentioned in an anonymous Arabic historical work entitled Kitab al-‘Uyiin (Book of the Wells), 
of the eleventh to thirteenth century (?), and nicknamed “Forty Cubits.” E. W. Brooks, “The 
Campaign of 716-718 from Arabic Sources,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIX (1899) 
26 and n. 2. On this Arabic source see A. Vasiliev-M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, II, 2 
(Brussels, 1950) 220-221. Since Theophanes mentions a certain Syrian freedman Beser 
(Βησήρ) who gained the high esteem of Leo III for his bodily strength and his concurrence 
in the emperor’s iconoclastic policy (p. 402), we may surmise that the ringleader of the 
lawless Jews mentioned in the Acta of the Council and named Tessarakontapechys was this 
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[κουφότητα] of the ruler Yazid, this most-wicked Jew approached him and 
attempted [ἐπεχείρει] to utter prophecies . . . saying: “You will remain 
thirty years in this your kingship if you follow my advice.’ That foolish 
tyrant, yearning for a long life (for he was self indulgent and dissolute ) 
answered: “Whatever you say, I am ready to do, and, if I attain my desire, 
I will repay you with highest honors. Then the Jewish magician 
[φαρμακομάντις] said to him: “Order immediately, without any delay or 
postponement, that an encyclical letter [ἐγκύκλιον ἐπιστολήν] be issued 
throughout your empire to the effect that every representational painting 
[πᾶσαν εἰκονικὴν διαζωγράφησιν], whether on tablets or in wall-mosaics, on 
sacred vessels or on altar coverings, and all such objects as are found in 
Christian churches, be destroyed and thoroughly abolished, nay also rep- 
resentations of all kinds [οἱαδήποτε! that adorn and embellish the market 
places of cities [ἐν rats ἀγοραῖς 7édewv].’ And moved by satanic wickedness, 
the false prophet added: ‘every likeness, contriving thereby to make un- 
suspected [dvuddparor] his hostility against us.”* 


Beser, although the latter was not a Jew. This name in the abridged form Sarantapechys 
occurs twice in the latter part of Theophanes’ Chronicle. See Joshua Starr, “An Iconodulic 
Legend and Its Historical Basis,” Speculum, VIII (1933) 500-503. Starr gives two other 
instances of this name, and, below, I shall produce additional instances, 

In the Latin version of this text in Mansi we read: falsus divinus addidit, omnem 
similitudinem: argumentatus hoc, ut importabilem ostenderet inimicitiam quam contra nos 
habebat. But the word ἀνυφόρατον does not mean importabilis. It seems that translators took 
ἀνυφόρατον for something like ἀφόρητον, meaning unendurable, irresistible. As we know, 
John’s report was also printed by Combefis in the volume of his edition of Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus (Bonn, 481-484), where the text of this passage is identical to that of Mansi; but 
instead of one word ἀνυφόρατον, Combefis’ text gives two words ἂν ὑφόρατον. The Latin ver- 
sion runs as follows: falsus vates adjecit quicquid demum simulacrorum suspectum exosumque 
exstaret, suum in nos odium studens declarare. I think that the correct interpretation of this 
passage may be found in the Third Antirrheticus of the Patriarch Nicephorus, who refers 
directly to the text of John’s report. Here is the text: διαβολικὸν δὲ τοῦ θεομάχου τὸ κακούργημα, 
τὸν δόλον ἐγκρύψαντος, ws δὴ Kat λανθανόντως διὰ τοῦ πᾶν ὁμοίωμα καθαιρεῖσθαι, συγκαταβληθῆναι 
καὶ τῆς Kal? ἡμᾶς ἱερογραφίας τὴν εὐκοσμίαν. 1.6.: “Diabolical was the wickedness of the enemy 
of God who concealed his cunning so that indirectly [χανθανόντως], along with the destruction 
of every likeness, the beauty of our sacred paintings should also be thrown down” (Migne, 
P.G., C, 529). In the Latin version of this text, the Greek adverb λανθανόντως is translated 
tacito artificio. Mendham translates this passage as follows: “the false prophet with satanic 
cunning added this ‘every image, contriving thereby to display his hatred against us without 
being suspected” (op. cit., 296). Hefele, after producing the statement “thou shouldst destroy 
also all the profane images which serve to the ornamentation of the cities,” writes: “The Jew 
had added this last point in order that one might not suspect him of speaking in such a way 
because of hatred of the Christians.” C. Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, III, 2nd ed. (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1877) 374; French translation by Dom H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, II, 2 
(Paris, 1910) 630. According to the two writers just quoted, particularly Hefele, the Jew who 
had suggested the destruction of images and “any likeness” was very sensitive to the opinion 
of the Christians about him; he wanted to show that he was opposed not only to the icons 
which might still have been dear to many Christians, but to the representations of living beings 
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“The wretched tyrant, yielding most readily to this advice, sent [offi- 
cials] and destroyed the holy icons and all other representations in every 
province under his rule, and, because of the Jewish magician, thus ruth- 
lessly robbed the churches of God under his sway of all ornaments, before 
the evil came into this land [πρὸ τοῦ φθάσαι ἐν τῇ γῇ ταύτῃ τὸ κακόν]. As the 
God-loving Christians fled, lest they should have to overthrow the holy 
images with their own hands, the emirs who were sent for this purpose 
pressed into service abominable Jews and wretched Arabs; and thus they 
burned the venerable icons, and either smeared or scraped the ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

“On hearing this, the pseudo-bishop of Nacolia and his followers imitated 
the lawless Jews and impious Arabs, outraging the churches of God. . . . 
When, after doing this, the Caliph [σύμβουλος] Ezid died, no more than 
two and a half years later, and went into the everlasting fire, the images 
were restored to their original position and honor. His son Walid [Οὔλιδος],᾽ 
filled with indignation, ordered the magician to be ignominiously put to 
death for his father’s murder, as just punishment for his false prophecy.” Such 
was the report of the presbyter John, representative of the Anatolian 
bishops. 

Another very important statement about the iconoclastic activity of 
Yazid II was given by the bishop of Messana (Μεσσήνη), who was present 
at the same Council of Nicaea. He said: “I was a boy in Syria when the 
Caliph of the Saracens was destroying the icons.” * 

Theophanes, who wrote his Chronicle at the beginning of the ninth 
century, relates that Yazid issued his iconoclastic edict under the influence 
of a Jewish magician from Laodicea, who had promised him a reign of 
forty years if he destroyed the holy icons in all the Christian churches of 
his empire. Yazid decided to do so, but he died in the same year, so that 
the majority of the population was not even aware of his decision. But the 
Emperor Leo was informed of this by a certain Beser (Baser ) who had been 
born in Syria a Christian, but later had apostatized to Mohammedanism and 
escaped to Constantinople where, because of his physical strength and 
sympathetically heretical views, he won Leo's friendship. 


in general, knowing that the latter feeling already existed in many regions of the Empire. I am 
greatly indebted to Professor E. Kitzinger, who called my attention particularly to the inter- 
pretation of this text and who is inclined to accept the point of view of these writers. 

“ Herein the presbyter John errs: Yazid’s successor was Hisham (724-743); and then 
came the brief rule of the Caliph Walid III (743-744). 

15 Mansi, XIII, 200: κἀγὼ παιδίον ἤμην ἐν Συρίᾳ, ὁπηνίκα 6 τῶν Σαῤῥακηνῶν σύμβουλος τὰς 
εἰκόνας κατέστρεφεν. 

Ὁ Theophanes, 401-402. The Arabian historian Tabari mentions also that a certain Jew 
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So, from Theophanes’ testimony we may come to the conclusion that 
Yazid issued his edict under the exclusive influence of a Jewish magician. 
Beser, whom I am inclined to identify with the Tessarakontapechys in 
John’s report, is not a legendary figure, as Ostrogorsky supposes,” but a 
real person, because Theophanes, in the latter parts of his chronicle, men- 
tions him twice; in one instance he calls him Leo’s companion, apostate, 
and helper in his madness, and, in the other place, he speaks of the patrician 
Beser (whom he qualifies as Saracen-minded [capaxynvddpova] ), who, in 
741, was killed in the war of Constantine V against the usurper Artavasdus.”* 

The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, in the early part of the 
ninth century (805-816), wrote his three Antirrhetici against the most 
violent iconoclast, the Emperor Constantine V Copronymus. In his third 
Antirrheticus he mentions a Jew from Tiberias (κατὰ τὴν Τιβεριάδα) who 
was a very prominent man among his compatriots, and whose surname was 
Τεσσαρακοντάπηχυς. This same Jew took advantage of the weakness 
(εὐχέρεια) of the Saracen chief Yazid (Ἰέζιδος), and, in promising him a 
thirty-year reign, demanded that all erected images and every likeness of 
living beings be torn down and destroyed. Nicephorus then proceeds: 
“Diabolical was the wickedness of the enemy of God [τοῦ θεομάχου] who 
concealed his cunning so that, indirectly [λανθανόντως], along with the 
destruction of every likeness, our beautiful sacred paintings should also 
be torn down.” “ἢ When this profane edict had been issued, in addition to 
other images and statues, the sacred images in the churches of Christ were 


predicted for Yazid forty years of reign. But he fails to mention the condition of the destruc- 
tion of the icons. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, II, 1463, line 20-1464, line 1. 

τς, Ostrogorsky, “Les débuts de la querelle des images,” Mélanges Charles Diehl, I 
(Paris, 1930) 236 (probablement légendaire). See L. Bréhier, Beser, Dictionnaire d@ histoire 
et de géographie ecclésiastiques, VIII (Paris, 1935) 1171-1172 (un personnage réel). Ac- 
cording to Iorga, the name Byoyp seems to signify “vizier.” N. lorga, “Les origines de 
Viconoclasme,” Bulletin de la section historique de Académie roumaine, XIII (1927) 142 
(1). But this is unlikely, because the Arabic word for “vizier” is wazir. The name Beser, or 
Bisir, is probably Beshir or Bishr. Cf. C. H. Becker, “Christliche Polemik und islamische 
Dogmenbildung,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XXVI (1911) 192 (reprinted in Islamstudien, 
1924). 

“ Theophanes, 405; 414. See A. Lombard, Etudes histoire byzantine: Constantin V, 
empereur des Romains (Paris, 1902) 24. L. Bréhier erroneously says that Beser was killed 
in 740, i.e., before the death of Leo ΠῚ; in other words, before the rebellion of Artavasdus. 
Beser, 1171. 

” S. Nicephori Antirrheticus III adv. Constantinum Copronymum, 84. Migne, P.G., C, 
528-532. If I am not mistaken, it has not been pointed out that the unusual surname 
Tessarakontapechys also occurs in Nicephorus’ Antirrheticus. On Nicephorus, especially from 
the point of view of the manuscript tradition of his works, see a very useful article of R. P. 
Blake, “Note sur l'activité littéraire de Nicephore 1“ Patriarche de Constantinople,” Byzantion, 
XIV (1939) 1-15. In his Ἱστορία σύντομος or Breviarium Nicephorus does not mention 
Yazid’s edict. 
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destroyed; some of them were scraped off, some were whitewashed 
(κονίζοντες ), some, along with temples, vases, and vestments, were burned. 
This profane work was, through necessity, done by the enemies of Christ — 
the Jews and the Saracens — for, in spite of threats of compulsion, Chris- 
tians refused to execute the order. With the carrying out of this edict, the 
evil of iconoclasm spread throughout the Roman Empire.” 

According to Nicephorus, Yazid died two years and six months after 
the promulgation of the edict.** His son Walid (OvAdos)* ordered the 
magician executed. A little further on, Nicephorus mentions Yazid once 
more, not by name, but by the word “barbarian” (βάρβαρος). We read: 
“Once the root of this evil had been planted in the Roman Empire, it reached 
the then ruler, who was Leo [Lion] both by name and by disposition. In- 
dulging in debauchery and wantonness like that barbarian [i.e. Yazid], he, 
in his fury against piety, strove to extirpate [ἐξορύττειν] the holy images 
from the churches of God” (col. 532). 

In addition to Nicephorus’ three Antirrhetici, there is the very little 
known Fourth Antirrheticus, the first part of which was published in 1852 
by Cardinal Pitra, under the title Sancti Nicephori Antirrheticus; Liber 
quartus. Pars prima. Eusebii Caesariensis Confutatio.” Long betore 
Pitra’s edition, the noted author of the Imperium Orientale, Anselm Banduri 
(1670-1743), had seen this fourth Antirrheticus, Adversus Eusebium sectae 
iconoclasticae principem, but he failed to have it published.” 

In the third chapter of the Antirrheticus IV, we read the usual story οἱ 
a Jew from Tiberias who suggested that “the king of the Arabs” (1.6. Yazid 
IL) embark on the iconoclastic policy; but in the latter story a new, probably 
legendary, detail occurs; the Jew approached the Caliph at the time when 
he was critically ill, so that, among other promises, the Jew promised him 
complete restoration of health. Since this text is not easily available, I give 
it here in original Greek and English.” The latter reads: “[Iconoclasm] 
was initiated by a certain Jew by religion, a wicked man and a sorcerer, 
who was greatly enraged against the faith of the Christians. According to 


” διαβολικὸν δὲ τοῦ θεομάχου τὸ κακούργημα, τὸν δόλον ἐγκρύψαντος, ὡς δὴ καὶ λανθανόντως 
διὰ τοῦ πᾶν ὁμοίωμα καθαιρεῖσθαι, συγκαταβληθῆναι καὶ τῆς καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἱερογραφίας τὴν εὐκοσμίαν. 
On this text see above. 

"6 yap Ἰέξιδος ἐκεῖνος; οὐ πλείονας ἢ δύο ἐνιαυτοὺς πρὸς μησὶν ἐξ ἐπιβιοὺς, τοῦ ζῇν κακῶς 
ἀποῤῥήγνυται (coll. 529-532). 

* Like Theophanes, Nicephorus mentions Walid, instead of Hisham, as Yazid’s successor. 

*D, J. B. Pitra, Specilegium Solesmense, I (Paris, 1852) 871-503; see Prolegomena, p. 
LXXI. See Blake, op. cit., 2-3. | 

* See Ang. Mai, Patrum Nova Bibliotheca, V (Roma, 1849) p. vi; reprinted from his text 
in Migne, P.G., C, 201-202, and recently by Blake, op. cit., 2. 

* Pitra. op. cit., 375-376. 
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reliable authorities, he had lived at Tiberias, where he was prominent 
among his compatriots. He came to the King of the Arabs, who was then 
critically ill, and promised that, if he destroyed all the statues and images 
among his subjects, he would be relieved from his illness, live happily, and 
prosper most signally thenceforward. These matters have been expounded 
at greater length in previous writings,” so it is truly demonstrated that this 
wicked counsel did indeed originate with the Jews and Saracens; from them, 
by the permission of God, was the evil hurled upon the Christians among 
whom it prevailed.” “ 

Georgius Monachus is exceedingly severe toward the Jews and their 
part in the issue of Yazid’s edict. He writes: “When Yazid [Ἰαζὰτ] was the 
ruler of the empire of the Arabs, two God-battling Jewish youths, [who 
are always arrogant (τραχηλιῶντες) towards the Lord and insolent towards 
Christ Himself, devoted as they are to juggleries, buffooneries (φρναττόμενοι 
τερατείαις και βωμολοχίαις) and diabolical divinations on the pretense of 
pursuing some astrological knowledge] come to the imperial court of the 
Arabs, and notify the above-mentioned Yazid, and reveal to him oracles of 
a long and happy life, on condition he is able to destroy Christian adornment 
[διακόσμησιν], and wipe out [ἀπαλεῖψαι] from the confines of the church 
the images of the God-Man, our Saviour Jesus Christ, and the Mother of 
God who had given Him birth. And this man, who was fond of life and 
lived like a pig [χοιρόβιος] complied with the advice of these deceivers 
and violently shook [διεσάλευσεν] all the churches of the East throughout 
his empire. But the wretched man was deceived, for before a year had 
passed divine judgment befell him; and his son, who inherited the empire, 
determined to kill [these men] as false prophets. Then they, terrified, 
returned to the Isaurian border country.” 8 

The usual story of a certain Jew from Laodicea who urged Yazid, “the 
then ruler of the Syrian land” ( Ἰζὶδ τὸν τότε τῆς Συριάτιδος γαίης κρατοῦντα) 
to begin destruction of the holy icons, is also told in the Life of the Constan- 


ὙΠ This statement may refer to the above quoted Antirrheticus III. 

” Οὗτος δὴ τίκτεται πρῶτον ἔκ τινος Ἰουδαίου μὲν τὴν θρησκείαν, μιαροῦ δὲ καὶ γόητος, καὶ μέγα 
κατὰ τῆς Χριστιανῶν ἐπιλελυττηκότος πίστεως, ὃς ᾧκητο μὲν, κατά τινας τῶν εἰδότων, περὶ τὴν 
Τιβεριάδα, ἔνθα προὔχων τῶν ὁμοεθνῶν ἦν. πρὸς δὲ τὸν τῶν ᾿Αράβων βασιλέα, ἐσχάτῃ νόσῳ 
τηνικαῦτα βληθέντα φοιτᾷ, ὑπισχνούμενος, εἰ πᾶσαν στήλην καὶ εἰκονογραφίαν τῶν ὑπὸ χεῖρα καθέλοι, 
τῆς μὲν νόσου ἀπαλλαγήσεσθαι, εὖ δὲ βιώσεσθαι καὶ εὐδαιμονήσειν εἰς τὰ ἔπειτα μάλα διαπρεπέστατα. 
ὧν πέρι ἐν φθάσασι πλατύτερον εἴρηται, ὧστε δείκνυσθαι ἀληθῶς ἐξ Ἰουδαίων τε καὶ Σαρακηνῶν τὴν 
τοιαύτην ἠρτῆσθαι πλάνην. ἐκ δὴ τούτων, συγχωρήσει θεοῦ, εἰς τὰ Χριστιανῶν ἐνσκῆψαν τὸ βλάβος 
ἐπιδεδήμηκεν. 

* Georgius Monachus (Hamartolus), ed. Muralt, 629; de Boor, II, 735-736; in Old 
Slavonic: V. Istrin, The Chronicle of Georgius Hamartolus in an Old Slavorussian Translation, 
I (Petrograd, 1920) 467-468. 
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tinopolitan Martyrs, whose memory is celebrated on the ninth of August.” 

In the Life of St. Stephen, martyr under Constantine V, there is no men- 
tion of Yazid, although in the text itself, Stephen holds the Syrians, i.e. the 
Arabs, among other peoples — the Greeks and the Jews — responsible for 
the origin of iconoclasm.*” 

In the seventeenth century Combefis printed the text of “The Letter to 
the Emperor Theophilus concerning the Holy and Venerable Images,” 
which has long ago been proved spurious and apocryphal. The original and 
authentic text of the Letter, dated exactly April 836, was published in 1864 
and republished in 1912-1918 under the title, “The Letter of the Three 
Oriental Orthodox [Melkite] Patriarchs to the Emperor Theophilus.” * 
The difference between these two texts, insofar as it concerns our study, is 
that the spurious text gives a story of the edict of Yazid ( Ἰεζά) which is 
almost an exact copy of the above text of Georgius Monachus (P.G. XCV, 
col. 856-357 ), and the original text fails to mention the story at all. For our 
study, therefore, the story which is found in the spurious text is to be dis- 
missed as an interpolation reproducing the text of Georgius Monachus.” 

Cedrenus tells about several Jews from Laodicea, in Phoenicia, who 
came to the ruler of the Arabs, Yazid (Ἰζήθ), and promised him forty years 


” Martyres Constantinopolitani, Acta Sanctorum, Augustus, II, die nona augusti, 435-436. 
See Arch. Sergius, The Complete Liturgical Calendar (Menologion) of the Orient, II, 2, 2nd 
ed. (Vladimir, 1901) 317-318 (in Russian): “The Holy Martyrs who, with Mary the 
Patrician, suffered Martyrdom for the Icons.” A. P. Rudakov, Outlines in Byzantine Culture 
based on Data from Greek Hagiography (Moscow, 1917) 250 (in Russian) (under Leo HI 
in 729). N. Iorga, “Les origines de Yiconoclasme,” Bulletin de la section historique de 
PAcadémie roumaine, XIII (1927) 142, n. 1. A. Fliche-V. Martin, Histoire de [Eglise, V 
(Paris, 1938) 432, note “ἃ. 

ras οἰκείας φάλαγγας συναγείρων, Ἑλλήνων φημὶ παῖδας καὶ Ἰουδαίους, καὶ Σύρους, καὶ τῶν 
αἱρετικῶν τὰ στίφη. Vita 5. Stephani Junioris, Migne, P.G., C, 1116 B-C. See Ladner, op. cit. 
181, n. 22. 

ἜΤ use the first spurious text in the edition of Migne, P.G., XCV, 345-385 (erroneously 
published among the works of John of Damascus), and the second original text in the edition 
of L. Duchesne, Roma e [Oriente, V, 225-239; 273-285; 349-366. Considering further the 
part played by Theophilus in this matter, it should be noted that the Egyptian historian 
Maqrizi (see L. Hautecoeur and G. Wiet, Les mosquées du Caire, I [Paris, 1932] 177), in 
his discussion of the iconoclasm of Theophilus, declares his attitude was caused by the fact 
that, to a painting of the Virgin Mary in one of the churches, had been added a breast from 
which milk flowed, drop by drop. 

2 On these two texts of the Letter see the detailed discussion of A. Vasiliev, “The Life of 
St. Theodore of Edessa,” Byzantion, XVI, 1 (1942-1943) 216-225. See also Ladner, op. cit., 
131, n. 22. Iorga still believed that the Epistola ad Theophilum was a work of John of 
Damascus. Histoire de la vie byzantine, II (Bucarest, 1934) 32, n. 8. The spurious text of 
this letter was printed in German by Ch. W. F. Walch, Entwurf einer vollstindigen Historie 
der Ketzereien, Spaltungen und Religionsstreitigkeiten, bis auf die Zeiten der Reformation, X 
(Leipzig, 1782) 153-155. See also C. T. Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, III, 2nd ed. (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1877) 375; in French, by H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, III, 2 (Paris, 
1910) 681. 
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of reign if he destroyed the icons in all the Christian churches of his realm. 
The foolish Yazid decided to issue an edict for that purpose, but by the 
grace of Christ and through the prayers of the Mother of God and all the 
Saints, he died without having had the time actually to send the decree 
throughout his empire; a year had not passed when the divine wrath befell 
him. His son wished to kill the Jews as false prophets, and, on learning this, 
they returned to the Isaurian region.* 

Zonaras seems to abbreviate the story of Georgius Monachus. During 
the reign of Yazid (*I¢i8), two Jewish magicians, pretending to know the 
future through their astrological knowledge, came to him and promised a 
long reign if he threw out the images of Christ and His Mother from the 
churches. The barbarian, without delay, destroyed the holy icons in his 
empire, but the divine wrath very soon befell him. A year had not passed 
after he issued the edict when he died. His successor wished to kill the false 
prophets, but they succeeded in escaping to Isauria.** 


LATIN SOURCES 


The Latin sources are devoid of interest for our study because they 
reproduce exactly their respective Greek originals. 

Anastasius Bibliothecarius who lived in the ninth century, in his Chrono- 
graphia Tripertita exactly reproduces, in Latin, the Greek text of Theoph- 
anes (de Boor, 401-402), which has been discussed above.*® 

The same text of Theophanes was reproduced in Latin by another 
writer, Landulfus Sagax. This historian, about whom we know nothing but 
his name, lived during the time of the Byzantine emperors Basil IT (976- 
1025) and Constantine VIII (976-1028), and, according to the latest 
editor of his Historia Romana, wrote before the year 1025, when Basil II 
died. Prior to the new edition, the work of Landulfus Sagax had been known 
generally as Historia Miscella and had always been connected with the 
work of the historian Paulus Diaconus.** 


“ Cedrenus, I, 788. Cf. Georgius Monachus. 

“ Zonaras, XV, 3, 1-5; ed. Bonn, III, 257-258. 

~ Anastasius Bibliothecarius, Chronographia Tripertita, ed. de Boor. 

* Landulfi Sagacis, “Historia Romana, a cura di Amedeo Crivellucci,” vol. I in Fonti per la 
Storia d'Italia, 2 vols. (Rome, 1912-1913). The text which interests us is XXIII, 17-18 (II, 
193-194). Volume one opens with an ample preface (pp. VII-LV). Previously there were 
eleven editions of the work, all incomplete and interpolated. Through a misprint, the date 
of the death of Basil IT is indicated as 1028 instead of 1025 (p. XXXVIII). I have also used 
the text printed in Migne, P.L., XCV, 739, under the lengthy title: Historia Miscella ab 
incerto auctore consarcinata, complectens Eutropii Historiam, quam Paulus Diaconus multis 
additis . . . usque ad tempora Justiniani deduxit. Et Landulphus Sagax, seu quisquam alius 
continuavit usque ad annum Christi 816. This title is taken from Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
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One Latin text referring to Yazid’s edict, although failing to supply us 
with any new material, deserves special attention. 

As is well known, there were some repercussions of the iconoclastic 
troubles in the West, in the Frankish Kingdom. The Frankish bishops and 
Charlemagne rejected the Second Council of Nicaea. But this rejection 
did not mean that they openly sided with the iconoclasts, for they also re- 
jected the iconoclastic Council of 754. They had holy images and wanted 
to keep them; but they thought that the Fathers of the Council of Nicaea 
had gone too far in encouraging what might be considered as idolatry. The 
Synod of Frankfurt condemned in 794 the Second Council of Nicaea. Some 
troubles continued after Charlemagne’s death, and, under Louis the Pious, 
the Synod held at Paris in November 825 followed the decisions of the 
Synod of Frankfurt. At this Synod the bishops tried to find a middle way, 
but leaned definitely toward iconoclasm when they decided that pictures 
might be tolerated only as ornaments.” 

The Synod at Paris is interesting for our study because it raised the 
question: “Whence for the first time had the destruction of images in the 
Oriental churches originated” (unde primum exorta sit in ecclesiis Orien- 
talium imaginum destructio)? The answer to this question, in the Libellus 
Synodalis Parisiensis, included, in an abridged form, the report of the 
Presbyter John, which he had read at the fifth session of the Council of 
Nicaea, and in which he had mentioned the names of the Caliphs Suleiman 
(Seleman ), ‘Omar (Humarus), and Yazid (Ezidus). 

Here is the text of the fourteenth chapter of the Acts of the Synod: 
Tyrannos quidam fuit Seleman nomine, Aggarenus genere. Quo defuncto 
successit Humarus in regno, cui iterum successit Ezidus, vir valde levis et 
insipiens. Huius enim temporibus erat quidam in Beriade maleficus ac 
divinus, Serantapicus nomine, praeceptor iniquorum Hebraeorum et in- 
imicus Dei ecclesiae, qui, ut comperit levitatem Ezidi protosymboli, accessit 
ad eum, caepitque illi quaedam divinare ac praedicere. Illi autem ad hoc 
acceptabilis factus, ac nonmulto post ei dicere coepit: Benignitati tuae ex- 
ponere volo, unde, me si audieris, addatur tibi longitudo vitae et perseve- 
res in hoc principatu annos triginta, si quidem impleveris sermones meos. 
Ille vero insipiens tyrannus obscuratus mente desiderii longaevae vitae: 
Quicquid mihi, inquit, praeceperis paratus ad perficiendum existo et, si 
Scriptores, I. On Landulfus Sagax, see also a mention in M. Manitius, Geschichte der 
lateinischen Literatur der Mittelalters, I (1911) 263. 

* On the Synod at Paris, see Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, IV, 1 (Paris, 1911) 
44-48, Fliche-Martin, Histoire de lEglise, VI, L’époque carolingienne (Paris, 1947) 237-238. 


The author of this volume, Emile Amann, calls this Synod “un concile — ou plus exactement 
une assemblée consultative.” 
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consecutus fuero, quod pollicitus es, maximos tibi honores retribuam. 
Maleficus vero et divinus ait ad eum: Iube mox generalem scribere epis- 
tolam, quatinus omnis imaginaria pictura deleatur in omnibus Christianorum 
ecclesiis sive in parietibus sive in vasis sacris et in vestibus altarium, et non 
solum haec, sed quae in civitatum plateis sunt adornatae. Quod audiens per- 
fidus ille tyrannus praecepit omni praefecturae in cunctis locis ecclesiarum 
imagines et ceteras similitudines abolere et ita exornavit ecclesias Dei. Ab- 
hinc enim caeperunt corruptores imaginum inveniri. Sed ipse tyrannus anno 
altero mortuus est, et imagines in pristinum statum restitutae cum honore 
et cetera.” 


SYRIAC SOURCES 


If we turn to the Oriental evidence, we find that the Syriac sources are 
interesting for our study, first because they indicate that the execution of 
the edict was entrusted to the brother of the Caliph, an Arab general, 
Maslamas, who had laid unsuccessful siege to Constantinople in 717, second 
because they emphasize that Leo III opened his iconoclastic policy follow- 
ing Yazid’s example. 

In the ninth century the so-called Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysus re- 
veals that in the year 1035, according to the Seleucid era (723-724), Yazid 
ordered all the images to be torn down in all the places they could be found, 
either in the temples, or in the churches, or in the (private) houses. There- 
fore he sent the workmen to destroy the images wherever they were found.* 

Then the anonymous Chronicon ad annum Domini 819 pertinens records 
that Yazid ordered that all images and likenesses of bronze, wood, stone, 
and pigments in his dominions be destroyed.” 


“ Concilium Parisiense, 825, mense Novembri. MGH, Legum Sectio III. Concilia. Tomus 
II. Concilia aevi Karolini, I, ed. A. Werminghoff, pars II (Hanover and Leipzig, 1908) 519- 
520. Also Mansi, XIV, 460. In Mansi, at the end of this text we read: Hic desunt nonnulla. 
As we see, in the Libellus of the Synod of Paris, only John’s concluding statement is missing. 
It is not to be forgotten that the West had a very imperfect translation of the Acts of the 
Second Council of Nicaea. 

“ Chronique de Denys de Tell-Mahré. Quatriéme partie, publiée et traduite par J.-B. 
Chabot (Paris, 1895) 17. On this anonymous chronicle, erroneously attributed to Dionysius of 
Tell-Mahré, see F. Haase, “Untersuchungen zur Chronik des Pseudo-Dionysios von Tell- 
Mahré,” Oriens Christianus, VI (1916) 65-90; 240-270. A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950) 32. A special monograph of R. Abramowski, “Dionysios 
von Tellmahre, jakobitischer Patriarch von 818-845. Zur Geschichte der Kirche unter dem 
Islam,” Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXV, 1 (Leipzig, 1940). 

“ Chronicon Anonymum ad A.D. 819 pertinens. Interpretatus est I.-B. Chabot, CSCO, 
Scriptores Syri, ser. 3, versio, t. XIV (Louvain, 1937) 11. The text of this chronicle has been 
reproduced by the anonymous author of the Chronicon ad annum Domini 846 pertinens, ed. 
and transl. by E. W. Brooks, in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
LI (1897) 584; transl. by Chabot, CSCO, Scriptores Syri, ser. 3, versio, t. IV (1904) 178. 
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In the twelfth century, Michael the Syrian, evidently relying on two 
different sources, writes twice about Yazid’s decree. In the first passage he 
says that “Yazid, King of the Arabs [Taiyayé], commanded to tear down and 
break in pieces the paintings and statues of everything that lives and moves, 
from temples and buildings, from walls, from beams and stones; the images 
which were found in the books were lacerated.” ** A little further on, after 
the above record dealing exclusively with the Caliph, Michael reproduces 
another text wherein he speaks about the iconoclastic policy of Leo III, and 
connects it with the decree of Yazid. He says: “At that time the Emperor 
of the Romans, Leo, following the example of the King of the Arabs, ordered 
images to be torn from the walls, and he destroyed the images which were 
in the churches and in the houses; those of the saints as well as those of the 
emperors and others. For this reason there was a revolution in the empire 
of the Romans, and many protests of the Romans arose against the Em- 
peror. "ἢ 

In the thirteenth century the Syrian Jacobite Catholicos, Gregory Abul- 
Faraj, commonly known as Bar Hebraeus, also writes that Yazid com- 
manded, and the images of every living being were obliterated from the 
temples, and from walls and wooden panels, and from stones and from 
books. And Leo, King of the Romans, also acted in this manner.™ 

We learn a new detail from the anonymous chronicle known as Chron- 
icon anonymum ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens, which carries events from 
the creation down to a.p. 1234. We read in the Chronicle: “In the following 
year [102 H = 720-721], Maslamas, on the order of his brother, the King 
[ Yazid], commanded that all images should be destroyed either in temples, 
or on walls, or in [private] houses, as well as in books. And wherever was 
found a statue or an image, or a stone or a piece of wood, or ebony, they 


τ Chronique de Michel le Syrien, éd. et traduite par J.-B. Chabot, XI, 19, II (Paris, 1904) 
489. 

“ Idem, ΧΙ, 19, II, p. 491. On this passage see a very interesting remark of André Grabar, 
L’Empereur dans Vart byzantin (Paris, 1936) 166-167. Grabar mentions a fact that occurred 
in the sixth century when some Oriental monks had torn a portrait of an emperor, which was 
in their monastery, without giving to this act of vandalism any character of a manifestation 
against the person of a specific sovereign. They seem to have acted rather as enemies of any 
image with figures, so that the similar attitude of the iconoclastic emperors appeared to them 
quite natural. Then, after reproducing the above passage from Michael the Syrian, Grabar 
remarks: “Writing far from Byzantium, Michael attributed to the iconoclastic emperors who 
were sympathetic to him, the acts which he himself would have committed as a good Semite 
and Monophysite Christian.” 

“5 Gregorii Abulpharagii sive Bar-Hebraei Chronicon Syriacum, ed. and transl. by P. J. 
Bruns and G. G. Kirsch. Translation (Leipzig, 1789) 124. Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus, The 
Chronography, transl. by E. A. W. Budge, I (London, 1932) 109. One of his basic sources 
was the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian. 
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broke it.” 44 From this chronicle we learn that Maslamas was commissioned 
to carry the edict into effect. 


ARAB SOURCES 


The Arab Moslem writers who recorded the edict of Yazid II lived in 
the tenth and fifteenth centuries and wrote in Egypt. 

The historian Muhammad ibn-Yusuf al-Kindi, who flourished under 
the short-lived dynasty of the Ikhshidids (935-969) and died at al-Fustat 
in 961, wrote: “Yazid, son of ‘Abd-al-Malik, wrote in ἃ. 104 [a.p. 722- 
723] ordering the statues to be broken; and all of them were broken, and 
the likenesses were obliterated. Among them, was broken a statue in the 
bath of Zabban-ibn-‘Abd-al-‘Aziz. . . ἢ 

From the tenth century, we must turn to the fifteenth. The most emi- 
nent historian under the Mamluk dynasty (1250-1517), the last dynasty 
in Egypt before the conquest of that country by the Ottoman Turks in 1517, 
was Taqi-al-Din Ahmad al-Maqrizi (1864-1442). In his fundamental work 
Al-Khitat (meaning “The Quarters of a Town”) or, “A Historical and Top- 
ographical Description of Egypt,” Magrizi writes: “Then churches were 
destroyed; crosses were broken; likenesses were obliterated. All statues 
were destroyed — and they were many — in the year a.n. 104 [a.p. 722- 
723]. At that time, the caliph was Yazid, son of ‘Abd-al-Malik. And after 
Hisham-ibn-‘Abd-al-Malik had become caliph, he wrote to Egypt that the 


Christians might follow their customs, and that they should not thereafter 
be disturbed.” *° 


“Chronicon Anonymum ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens. Interpretatus est J.-B. Chabot, 
CSCO, Scr. Syri, ser. 3, versio, =. XIV (1937) 240. On this chronicle see A. Vasiliev, Justin the 
First, 28-29. The year a.w. 102 = July 12, 720-June 20, 721. 

° “The Governors and Judges of Egypt or Kitéb el-Umard (el-Wulah) wa Kitdb el-Qudah 
of el-Kindi,” ed. by Rhuvon Guest (Leiden-London, 1912) 71-72, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial 
Series, XIX. There are a few verses on Zabban’s bath. The most recent bibliography on al-Kindi 
in A. Vasiliev-M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, II, 2 (Brussels, 1950) 44. Zabban was Yazid’s 
cousin. See Τὶ W. Arnold, Painting in Islam (Oxford, 1928) 85. 

“ Here I am using the two-volume Bulag edition (1270 = 1852), Al-Khitat, II, 493. In 
his French translation of this part of Al-Khitat, Paul Casanova gives a much shorter text: 
“Yazid ibn ‘Abd-al-Malik gave orders, in 104, to break idols and statues; all of them were broken 
and statues disappeared.” Mémoires publiés par les membres de l'Institut francais d'archéologic 
orientale du Caire, III (Cairo, 1906) 168. A new critical edition of Al-Khitat by G. Wiet, 
which was begun in Cairo in 1911, has not yet been completed; the last part of Wiet’s edition 
which I saw, is the first fascicle of the fifth volume published in 1927. It deals with the 
conquest of Egypt by the Arabs. See the warning against Casanova’s translation by J. Sauvaget, 
Introduction ἃ Thistoire de [Orient musulman, 82. The above Arabic text of Maqrizi, and its 
German translation have been published also by F. Wiistenfeld, “Macrizi’s Geschichte der 
Copten. Aus den Handschriften zu Gotha und Wien mit Ubersetzung und Anmerkungen von 
F. W.,” Abhandlungen der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, III (1847), in 
Arabic, p. 22, lines 7-10; in German, 55-56. 
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The other Egyptian historian, of Mamluk origin himself, Abu-l-Mahasin 
ibn-Tagribardi (1411-1469), wrote a history of Egypt from the Arab con- 
quest down to 1453. He devoted three lines of his text to the edict of Yazid. 
We read: “Then came to the governor of Egypt a letter from the Caliph 
Yazid-ibn-‘Abd-al-Malik-ibn-Marwan [commanding] statues and pictures 
to be destroyed. All the statues, in his time, were broken, and the pictures 
in the houses of Misr and of other places were obliterated.” * 

After we have discussed the information about Yazid’s edict given by 
the two above-mentioned Arab historians, it is rather surprising to read a 
statement that no Arab author mentions the edict.*® 

Of very great interest to this study is the work of the Egyptian Copt, 
Severus ibn-al-Muqaffa, who was a contemporary of the Alexandrian 
Patriarch Philotheos (979-1003), and who wrote in Arabic a history of the 
Alexandrian Patriarchs beginning with St. Mark. He was the first among 
the Coptic Christians to introduce the Arabic language into church litera- 
ture.” 

In his work we do not have a mere reference to the edict of Yazid II, as 
it is given in the chronicles cited above. As a Christian, Severus describes 
the iconoclastic and other anti-Christian events which took place in Egypt 
with fierce indignation and deep hatred against the violators and offenders 
of the Christian faith in general. Severus’ records are of great importance 
because they reveal that the religious life within Egypt, under Moslem rule, 
had been full of trials and tribulations before the edict of Yazid; the edict 
may therefore be regarded as the culminating point of the preceding 
troublesome period, which came to a close after Yazid’s death in 724, when 
his successor Hisham (724-748) revoked the edict. Several records from 
Severus history may be interesting for our study. The first refers to the end 
of the seventh century, to the time of the Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik (685-705 ) 
and to the time of the Patriarch Isaac, a.p. 686-689. The governor (Emir) 
of Egypt “ordered the destruction of all the crosses which were in the land 

* Abu-l-Mahasin ibn Tagribardi Annales, ed. T. G. J. Juynboll and B. F. Matthes, I 
(Leiden, 1855) 278, lines 3-4. See A. Vasiliev-M. Canard, op. cit., II, 2, 269. C. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, 2nd ed., II (1949) 51-52. 

**R, de Vaux, O. P., “Une mosaique byzantine ἃ Ma’in (Transjordanie) ,” Revue biblique, 
XLVII (1938) 256. 

For a detailed discussion of Severus’ historical work see Georg Graf, Geschichte der 
christlichen arabischen Literatur, II (Citta del Vaticano, 1947) 300-306. On the manuscript 
tradition and the continuation of the work see the preface of Chr. F. Seybold to his edition 
of the oldest manuscript: Severus ibn-al-Muqaffa, Alexandrinische Patriarchen Geschichte 
von 5. Marcus bis Michael I, 61-767. Nach der diltesten 1266 geschriebenen Hamburger 
Handschrift, im arabischen Urtext herausgegeben von Christian Friedrich Seybold (Hamburg, 


1912) p. V-IX. Verdffentlichungen aus der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek. Band 3. I will refer 
to this edition as Seybold. 
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of Egypt, even the crosses of gold and silver. And the Christians in the 
land of Egypt were troubled. Moreover, he wrote certain inscriptions and 
placed them on the doors of the churches at Misr and in the Delta, saying 
in them: ‘Muhammad is the great Apostle of God, and Jesus also is the 
Apostle of God. But verily God is not begotten and does not beget.” ”° 

The second record I wish to cite here refers to the last year of the Caliph 
‘Abd-al-Malik, i.e. 705, and to the patriarchate of Alexander II, a.p. 705-- 
730. Here is the story: 

“ ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, the governor of Egypt, had a son, the eldest of his sons, 


called al-Asbagh. . . . He made him ruler over the whole country. . . . 
Al-Asbagh was a hater of the Christians, a shedder of blood, a wicked man, 
like a fierce lion. . . . On the Saturday of Light (i.e. the Saturday before 


Faster ), al-Asbagh entered into the monastery of HulwAn, and looked at a 
picture which was adorned according to law.” It was a picture of our Pure 
Lady Mary and of the Lord Christ in her lap; so when he looked at it and 
considered, he said to the bishops and to several people who were with 
him, “Who is represented in this picture?’ They answered, “This is Mary, 
the mother of Christ.’ Then he was moved with hatred against her, and 
filled his mouth with saliva, and spat in her face, saying, ‘If I find an oppor- 
tunity, I will root out the Christians from this land. Who is Christ that you 
worship him like a God?’” » 

The story ends with the miserable death of al-Asbagh, upon whom God 
sent down vengeance, and with the death also of his father who died forty 
days later. It is known that ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, brother of ‘Abd-al-Malik, died as 
governor of Egypt on May 12, 705,” and that the Caliph himself died the 
same year. | 

Then, according to Caetani, in the year 4.Η. 95 = September 26, 713- 
September 15, 714, new troubles occurred within the Egyptian church. As 
Severus writes: “A wicked edict was issued that the colored pillars and the 
marble which were in the churches should be taken away, and they were all 


” Seybold, 121, lines 24-122. B. Evetts, “History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of 
Alexandria,” III. Arabic text added, translated and annotated. Patrologia Orientalis, V (1947) 
25 (279). See Caetani, Chronographia Islamica, 826 (21) (in the year α τ᾿ 70 = June 25, 689- 
June 14, 690). G. Wiet, Précis de histoire d Egypte, II (Cairo, 1982) 133. 

δ Evetts translates these words: “being carried in procession, according to the rule.” 
(P.O., V, 52 [306]). 

* Seybold, 134, lines 9-24. Evetts, 52 (306) —54 (308). 

“See G. Wiet, Précis de l'histoire @Egypte (Cairo, 1932) 183, and G. Hanotaux, 
Histoire de la nation égyptienne, IV, TEgypte arabe, by G. Wiet (Paris, 1937) 44. The order 
given by ‘Abd-al-Malik in 689-694, cited by G. Wiet, Précis, loc. cit., referred only to religious 


emblems outside the churches. 
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carried off. And the Father Patriarch (i.e. Alexander II) was sad for the 
sake of his church.” * 

Later, according to Caetani, in the year aw. 99 = August 14, 717- 
August 2, 718, the Caliph ‘Omar II set the churches and bishops free from 
taxes, so that “the Christians were secure and prosperous, and so were the 
churches.” But after that, continues Severus, ‘Omar “began to do evil, for 
he wrote a letter, charged with sadness, to Egypt, in which were written the 
following words: ‘‘Omar commands, saying, those who wish to remain as 
they are, and in their own country, must follow the religion of Muhammad 
as I do; but let those who do not wish to do so go forth from my dominions.’ 
And the Christians were oppressed by the governors and local authorities 
and by the Muslims in every place, the old and the young, the sick and the 
poor among them; and ‘Omar commanded that a poll-tax should be levied 
from all men who would not become Muslims.” *° 

Then, in another record which belongs also to the time of the Patriarch 
Alexander II, but which deals with the reign of Yazid 11, Severus does not 
limit himself to the fact of the issue of the edict only, but also tries to sketch 
a picture of Yazid’s general administration which was very harmful to the 
Christians, and unjust. Severus relates: “Then Yazid reigned after him, but 
we have no wish to relate or describe what happened in his days, on ac- 
count of the miseries and trials; for he walked in the path of Satan, and 
deviated from the path of God. As soon as he undertook to govern, he 
restored the taxes of which ‘Omar had relieved the churches and bishops for 
one year; and he required great sums of money from the people, so that 
everyone in his dominions was distressed. And he was not satisfied only 
with this, but even issued orders that the crosses should be broken in every 
place, and the pictures which were in the churches should be wiped out. 
This he commanded, but the Lord Christ destroyed him for this reason, and 
took his soul after he had endured, before death, many sufferings. He 
reigned two years and four months. And after him reigned Hisham, his 
brother, who was a God-fearing man according to the law of Islam, and 
loved all men, and became the deliverer of the orthodox.” “Ὁ 

The last record I wish to discuss belongs to the latter period of the 
patriarchate of Michael I, a.p. 744-768. It completes the picture of a certain 
uneasiness and animosity in the relations between Christians and Moslems 
under the Arab domination in Egypt, even after the repeal of Yazid’s edict. 


* Seybold, 141. Evetts, 67 (321). See Caetani, Chronographia Islamica, 1164, 24. 

© Seybold, 143-144. Evetts, 71-72 (325-326). Caetani, op. cit., 1226, 32. 

Seybold, 144, lines 9-17. Evetts, 72-78 (326-327). See Caetani, op. cit., 1265 (in the 
year a.H. 10] = July 24, 719 ~ July 11, 720). 
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This time the iconoclastic episode, of rather legendary character, takes 
place in Alexandria. Severus narrates: “And on a certain day the governor 
of Alexandria desired to launch the ships of the fleet on the sea. And there 
was a congregation of the orthodox — about ten thousand persons — in the 
church of our Lady Mary. And a young man of the Moslem saw, painted 
on the wall, a picture of the Lord Christ upon the Cross while a soldier with 
a spear pierced his side. So he said to the Christians, tempting them, “What 
is this man upon the cross?’ They answered, “This is the sign of our God 
Christ, who died upon the cross for the salvation of the world.’ T hereupon 
the young man took a rod, and mounted to the upper gallery, and pierced 
the picture on the other side, namely the left, mocking and blaspheming at 
the Christians’ words.” The story ends with the youth’s miraculous punish- 
ment, which led him to confession of the Christian faith; he departed to a 
monastery and was baptized there.” 


ARMENIAN SOURCES 


The Armenian sources are not devoid of interest for our study. First to 
be discussed here is the historical work of the vardapet Ghevond entitled 
“A History of the Wars and Conquests of the Arabs in Armenia.” The 
author, who lived in the second half of the eighth century and at the begin- 
ning of the ninth, is almost a contemporary source. He relates: * “After 
the death of ‘Omar, Yazid II [in the text Yezdegerd] ascended the throne 
and reigned six years.”” This man of cruel character, guided by fanaticism, 
signalized his accession with a deplorable persecution of Christians. On his 
orders which were impregnated with a sort of diabolic frenzy, pictures 
representing the true incarnation of our Lord and Saviour were broken and 
destroyed, also the images of His disciples, as well as the crosses which had 
been erected in certain places so that the faithful might venerate before 
them the consubstantial Trinity. Still more excited by fanaticism, he at- 


™ Seybold, 179, lines 15-24; 180, lines 1-4. Evetts, V, 149-150 (403-404), 

“ Histoire des guerres et des conquétes des Arabes en Arménie par [éminent Ghevond, 
vardabed arménien écrivain du huitiéme siécle, traduite par Garabed V. Chahnazarian et 
enrichie de notes nombreuses (Paris, 1856) 98-99. See Manook Abeghyan, History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature, I (Erevan, 1948) 363-869 (in Russian). In 1944, A. Jeffery wrote that 
the date of Ghevond is somewhat difficult to determine, the latter half of the ninth century 
or even the beginning of the tenth century; the latter half of the tenth century would suit 
much better some of the Islamic references in the text. A. Jeffery, “Ghevond’s Text of the 
Correspondence between ‘Umar II and Leo III,” The Harvard Theological Review, XXXVII 
(October, 1944) 275-276. In 1951, H. Thorossian wrote that Ghevond very probably lived 
in the second half of the eighth century (720-790?). Histoire de la littérature arménienne. 
ee origines jusqu a nos jours (Paris, 1951) 108-109. Thorossian is not familiar with Jeffery’s 
study. 


* This is an error: Yazid ruled 720-724, i.e., four years, 
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tempted to attack the unshakable rock (Christ and His Church ), and, being 
unable to subjugate it, he himself was broken against it. Reaching the height 
of his frenzy, he declared war on herbivorous and impure swine, and ex- 
terminated a great number of them throughout his dominions. It was the 
frenzy of Satan which drew him into this work of extermination. A suffocat- 
ing illness, produced by Satan’s frenzy, miserably destroyed him: a worthy 
chastisement inflicted, because of his crimes, by our Lord.” 

This piously written story of Ghevond confirms once more the fact of 
the edict itself, without supplying us with any new material. But another 
text by the same source allows us to state almost with certainty that the 
iconoclastic movement under Yazid II was very severe. Describing the 
Arab campaign against Constantinople in 717-719, which was conducted 
by Yazid’s brother, Maslamas, Ghevond permits the latter to make a rather 
long speech to Leo II. 1 include here one passage from it which pictures 
the ambitious and aggressive character of the Arab general. He is supposed 
to have said: “Know that if thou refusest to become subject to our power, 
I declare to thee that I have committed myself by oath not to return to my 
native country before I have broken thy empire, pulled down the fortifica- 
tions of this capital in which thou puttest all thy trust, made, out of the 
place of thy cult, the basilica of Saint Sophia, a bathhouse for my troops, 
and broken upon thy head the wood of the cross which thou adorest.” " 

If we take into consideration the information, found in the Syriac 
Chronicon anonymum ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens discussed above, 
that the same Maslamas, Yazid’s brother, was later entrusted with carrying 
the edict into effect, we may conclude that the man, who had threatened to 
make out of Saint Sophia a bathhouse for his troops and to break the cross 
upon Leo’s head, must have been a violent executor of Yazid’s edict; and we 
know, according to the Arabo-Coptic chronicle of Severus ibn-al-Muqatfa, 
that the iconoclastic persecution in Egypt was unusually severe. 

A historian of the eleventh century, Stephen Asoghik of Taron (Daron), 
reproduces, in a very abridged form, the text of Ghevond, including his 
erroneous six years of Yazid’s rule.” In his turn Vardan (Vartan ), historian 
of the thirteenth century, summarizes in one phrase the brief story of 


Asoghik.* 


” Op. cit., 104. 

_ ae I use the German translation of H. Gelzer and A. Burckhardt, Des Stephanos von 
Taron, Armenische Geschichte, aus dem altarmenischen tibersetzt (Leipzig, 1907), 94 (Izit). 
Asoghig completed his history in 1004. See Manook Abeghyan, History of Ancient Armenian 
Literature, 1 (Erevan, 1948) 437-442 (in Russian). 

“J use La domination arabe en Arménie extrait de histoire universelle de Vardan, traduit 
de larménien et annoté par J. Muyldermans (Louvain-Paris, 1927) 104 (Izit). 
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If we now turn to the secondary sources referring to the edict of Yazid 
II, we see that, with very few exceptions, the historians who deal with his 
edict consider it a firmly established historical fact. They disagree, however, 
as to the problem of its connection with the iconoclastic policy of Leo IT, 
as well as to whether or not this decree was carried into effect in the domin- 
ions of the Caliph, and whether the author of the decree was Yazid II, or 
‘Omar II, or Yazid I. 

The doubts expressed by Wellhausen “ and Musil,” regarding the exis- 
tence of the decree of Yazid II and the story told by Theophanes, have been 
refuted by Creswell. 

In 1938, J. Crowfoot wrote: “The fruits of Yazid’s decree have been 
found in many places in Palestine, Transjordan and Egypt. In Gerasa [in 
Transjordan] the order was executed with the most punctilious discrimina- 
tion. Inscriptions, decorative patterns, and pictures of buildings were 
spared, but all representations of living creatures were ruthlessly destroyed. 
The sorry way in which the mutilations, including mosaics, were repaired 
and patched up after the iconoclastic outbreak in Yazid’s reign, shows the 
wretched plight of the Christians, though it proves also that the community 
survived and still used the churches.” ™ 

The archaeologist J. E. Quibell attributed to the time of Yazid II the 
mutilation of the paintings and sculptures found during his excavations, in 
1908-1910, at the Monastery of Apa Jeremias at Sakkara, in Egypt.” 


THE YEAR OF THE EDICT 


As to the time of the issue of the edict, the sources are at variance. 


Yazid died, at the age of 385-38 years, on January 27, a.p. 724 (Sha‘ban 25, 


* Among the authors who attribute the iconoclastic edict to ‘Omar II, are H. Leclercq. 
See K. Hefele-H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, III, 2 (Paris, 1910) 627, n. 3, 630, n. 1. 
H. Leclercq, “Images (Culte et querelle des images),” Dictionnaire darchéologie chrétienne 
et de liturgie, VII (Paris, 1926) col. 231. Of those who have confused Yazid II with Yazid I, 
we may cite Finlay, Hergenréther, Bury. Finlay, A History of Greece, ed. by H. F. Tozer, II 
(Oxford, 1877) 26. J. Hergenréther, Photius, I (Regensburg, 1867) 227-228. J. B. Bury, 
A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene, 11 (London, 1889) 388, n. 2. 

“J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz (Berlin, 1902) 202-203; in English, 
The Arab Kingdom and Its Fall, transl. by Margaret Graham (Calcutta, 1927) 324-395. 
Against him, C. H. Becker, Islamstudien. Vom Werden und Wesen der islamischen Welt, 1 
(Leipzig, 1924) 446. 

“ A. Musil, Kusejr “Amra, I, Textband (Vienna, 1907) 155. 

“K. A. C. Creswell, “The Lawfulness of Painting in Early Islam,” Ars Islamica, XI-XII 
(1946) 168, n. 27. 

“7. W. Crowfoot, “The Christian Churches [at Gerasa]” in Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, 
ed. by Carl H. Kraeling (New Haven, 1938) 172; ibidem, Kraeling, History of Gerasa, 69: he 
mentions Crowfoot’s above suggestion. Creswell, op. cit., 163, n. 28. 

“ Creswell, op. cit., 163, n. 28. J. Εἰ. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara (1908-9, 1909-10). 
The Monastery of Apa Jeremias (Cairo, 1912) iv. 
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A.H. 105), after about four years of rule. In his report at the Council of 787 
John of Jerusalem stated that Yazid died two and a half years after the issue 
of the edict. It should not be forgotten that his report is the earliest docu- 
ment indicating the time of the edict, which had been compiled evidently 
before the year of the Council, perhaps in 764, as B. Melioransky infers.” 
Then, John himself, as the former Syncellus of the Patriarch of Antioch, 
had come from Syria — in other words, from the territory of the Caliphate 
—and reported the events which had taken place in his own region not so 
many years before, so that his information must have been correct. The 
same two-and-one-half-year period is indicated by the Patriarch Nicephorus, 
in the early part of the ninth century.” Following the statements of these 
two writers, and taking into consideration the exact date of Yazid’s death, 
January 27, 724, the date of the edict should be July, a.p. 721. For further 
confirmation of this date, we may refer to the Egyptian historian of the end 
of the tenth century, Severus ibn-al-Muqafta, who writes, as we have seen 
above, that the edict was issued as soon as Yazid took over the government. 
The Syriac source, known as Chronicon anonymum ad annum Christi 1234 
pertinens, which we have mentioned above, relying on earlier sources, dates 
the edict in ΑΗ. 102, 1.6. July 12, 720-June 30, 721." Georgius Monachus, 
as well as Cedrenus and Zonaras, both of whom followed him, say that 
Yazid died before even a year had passed following the issuance of the 
edict, ie. in 723. The Arab sources, al-Kindi and al-Magqrizi, also attribute 
the edict to the year 722/723 (a.u. 104 = June 12, 722-June 9, 723).” 

Theophanes defines the year of Yazid’s edict by five chronological com- 
putations. According to him, the edict was issued in the year 6215 from the 
creation of the world. Since he uses here the so-called Alexandrian era, 
which started in 5492 3.c., the year for the issuance of the edict should be 
723. Then Theophanes says that it was issued the seventh year of the 

Ὁ Mansi, XIII, 200: οὐ πλείω τῶν δύο ἥμισυ χρόνων βιώσας ἀπέθανε. See Melioransky, George 
of Cyprus and John of Jerusalem, 98. 

Ὁ Migne, P.G., C, 529-532. The text is given above. 

™ CSCO, Scr. Syri, ser. 3, versio, t. XIV (1937) 240. 

τ Georgius Monachus, ed. Muralt, 629; de Boor, 11, 736: οὕτω yap ἐνιαυτοῦ πληρωθέντος: 
in Old-Slavonic, Istrin, I, 468. Cedrenus, I, 788. Zonaras, XV, 3, 8; Bonn, III, 258. For 
references to the Arab writers see above. 

 Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 401. On the very complicated problem of the eras used by 
Theophanes see G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, 2 ed. (Munich, 
1952) 72-78, where the respective literature is indicated. Scholars vary in their opinions as to 
whether the Alexandrian era starts from the first of September or from the twenty-fifth of 
March. If I am not mistaken, the West-European scholars are not familiar with the Russian 
study by D. Lebedev, “The So-Called Byzantine Era from the Creation of the World. Place 
and Time of its Origin,” Vizantiskoe Obozrenie, 11], 1-2 (Yuryev, 1917) 1-52. See also, A. 


Vasiliev, “Medieval Ideas of the End of the World: West and East,” Byzantion, XVI, 2 (1942- 
1943) 467-468. 
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Emperor Leo III (717-741), 1.6. in 724; in the fourth year of Yazid (720- 
724), ie. in 724; in the ninth year of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch 
Germanus (715-780), i.e. in 724; and in the eighteenth year of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, John, or John V (707-745), 1.6. in 724. Since Yazid II died on 
January 27, 724, all the data of Theophanes should mean that the edict 
was issued in 723, at the end of his rule. The Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo- 
Dionysius of Tell-Mahré attributes the issuance of the edict to the year 
1035, according to the Seleucid era, which starts on the first of October, 312 
B.C., Le. to the year a.p. 723." 

The decisive source for determining the year of Yazid’s edict is the 
report, read at the Council of 787 by John of Jerusalem, who lived in the 
same eighth century, in the territory of the Caliphate, where the edict had 
been promulgated. As we have pointed out above, the period of two and 
one half years which, according to the report, elapsed from the moment of 
the issuance of the edict to Yazid’s death on January 27, 724, supplies us, 
for the time of the edict, the month of July, a.v. 721. This year is the exact 
date of issue of the decree, which is confirmed by the Patriarch Nicephorus, 
by Severus ibn-al-Muqaffa, and by the late Syriac chronicle. Almost im- 
mediately on his accession Yazid promulgated the edict, which was vio- 
lently carried into effect. The statement of those sources that his edict was 
hardly known among the people, and that he did not have enough time to 
see his decree executed, should be dismissed.” 


“ Chronique de Denys de Tell-Mahré, publiée et traduite par J.-B. Chabot (Paris, 1895) 7. 

“ The year 721 is indicated by Caetani in his Chronographia Islamica, 1284 (19), and by 
Creswell, op. cit., 164, n. 32 (the end of July a.v. 721). Ed. Muralt, Essai de chronographie 
byzantine, I (St. Petersburg, 1855) 340. 
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NOTES ON SOME EPISODES CONCERNING THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE ARABS AND THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 
FROM THE FOURTH TO THE SIXTH CENTURY 


ALEXANDER A. VASILIEV 


Le regreité A. Vasiliev, que la mort a surpris au moment οἱ il était en train de pré- 
parer un ouvrage sur Uhistoire des relations entre Byzance et les Arabes au début de 
Islam, pour lequel il avait déja rassemblé des matériaux, avait projeté décrire comme 
introduction ἃ cette histoire un chapitre sur lArabie préislamique dans ses rapports 
avec le monde romano-byzantin. 1] avait rédigé une ébauche préparatoire de ce cha- 
pitre, fragmentaire et incomplete a divers points de vue. Un certain nombre de pages, 
relatives ἃ quelques aspects de ces rapports pendant les IVe, Ve, et VIe siécles de notre 
ére, en particulier aux contacts entre les Bédouins et les Chrétiens établis dans les ter- 
ritoires frontiéres de lempire, et dans lesquelles le maitre passait en revue et analysait 
avec sa minutie et son acribie coutumiéres les informations fournies par les sources, 
notamment hagiographiques, ont paru dignes détre publiées. Bien quelles ne soient 
pas définitives et quelles eussent certainement subi des remaniements de l'auteur, nous 
les publions telles quelles ont été trouvées dans le brouillon de ce chapitre, dans 
lespoir qwelles pourront étre utiles par la collection de renseignements qu elles appor- 


tent pour [histoire du Proche-Orient. 


uRING the early period of legalized 
Christianity, beginning with the 
fourth century, the Arabs of the Syrian 
desert did not limit themselves to their 
internecine feuds, or to raiding and ma- 
rauding the Syrian region and harassing 
its settled inhabitants. They were some- 
times in touch with the Christian ele- 
ments of the country on friendly, peace- 
able terms, and even took part, with the 
imperial troops, in military expeditions 
in the Near East, siding with the Romans 
against the Persians, but often proving 
to be unreliable and treacherous allies. 
A characteristic example of such par- 
ticipation by the Arabs in Roman ex- 
peditions may be found in the Persian 
campaign of the Emperor Julian (361- 
363). According to Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, “after having received the auxili- 
aries from the Saracens, which they of- 
fered him with great willingness, the 
emperor marched at quick step to Cer- 
cusium, a very safe and skillfully built 
1Amm. Marcell., 23, 5, 1: Adscitis Sara- 
cenorum auxiliis, quae animis obtulere promptis- 


simis. Loeb Library ed., and transl., John (Ὁ, 
Rolfe, II (1937) 832-334. Through oversight 


M. Canard 


fortress.” 1 But later, when the Saracen 
nomads realized that Julian’s expedition 
had met with disaster, and that the sur- 
vivors, after the Emperor's death, were 
fighting their way back with great diff_i- 
culty, the Saracens changed their minds 
and became very troublesome foes of 
the Romans. The same Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus writes: “Our horses were tired, 
and their riders, who marched on foot 
and fell to the rear, were surrounded by 
a throng of Saracens, and would at once 
have perished, had not some squadrons 
of our light-armed cavalry brought help 
to them in their distress.” Then the Ro- 
man historian tries to explain such 
treacherous behaviour by the Saracens. 
“We found these Saracens hostile,” he 
says, “for the reason that they had been 
prevented by Julian’s order from receiv- 
ing, as in times past, numerous gifts and 
pay.’ ? 

After Julian’s death the Saracens 
continued to play an important role in 
Rolfe has translated “the auxiliaries of the 
Scythians.” 


2 Ibid., 23, 25, 6. Loeb, II, 523-528. Cf. 
also A. Musil, Kusejr ‘Amra I, 130. 
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the Roman expeditions in the Near East, 
but, as before, the Romans could not 
rely upon their fidelity. About the year 
376, the Emperor Valens was at Antioch. 
According to our sources, the Saracens 
were allied at that time with the Ro- 
mans. But as soon as the Emperor left 
Antioch, they revolted against him under 
the leadership of their Queen Mavia, 
whose husband was dead and who was 
herself a Christian. Her troops success- 
fully invaded Roman territory, and the 
ecclesiastical historian Sozomen, refer- 
ring to her success, pointed out that “this 
war was by no means a contemptible 
one, although conducted by a woman.” 
The Roman leaders wanted to make 
peace with the Queen, who promised to 
end the war on condition that a certain 
person named Moses, by birth a Saracen, 
famed for his piety, faith, and miracles, 
be made bishop over her people. The 
Romans, regarding a peace established 
on such terms as extremely advanta- 
geous, decided to grant Mavia’s demand; 
Moses received ordination and this put 
an end to the Saracen war. Mavia’s suc- 


*Sozomen, Historia ecclesiastica, VI, 88. 
Migne, P.G., LXVII, coll. 1408-1418. In Eng- 
lish, Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library (London, 
1855) 807-810. See also Socrates, Historia ec- 
clesiastica, IV, 36. P.G., LXVII, coll. 556-557 
(almost identical with Sozomen). In English, 
ibid. (London, 1853) 257-258. Theodoretus, 
episcopus Cyrensis, Historia ecclesiastica, IV, 
20 (21). P.G., LXXXII, col. 1181; Theodoret, 
Kirchengeschichte, ed, Léon Parmantier, IV 
(Leipzig, 1911) 23 (p. 261). Brief account. 
Rufinus, Hist. ecclesiastica, 11, 6; P.L., XXI, 
coll. 514-515, caput VI: De Moyse, quem Re- 
gina Sarracenorum gentis suae poposcit Episco- 
pum. Theophanes, ed. de Boor, I, 645-16; Ana- 
stasii Historia Tripartita, de Boor, 98. Brief 
account. Georgius Monachus, ed. de Boor, II, 
555 (Muralt, 457); P.G., CX, coll. 681-684: 
Mavias, 6 τῶν Σαρακηνῶν βασιλεὺς, Χριστιανὸς ἣν 
ἐκ γένους Ῥωμαίων (col. 681). In Old-Slavonic, 
V. Istrin, The Chronicle of George Hamartolus 
in an Old Slavo-Russian Translation, I (Petro- 
grad, 1920) 369 (Maviya—the Queen). Ni- 
cephori Callisti, Ecclesiastica Historia, XL, 46. 
P.G., CXLVI, coll. 732-738. Usual detailed story. 
Michel le Syrien, I, 294, 303. “Chronicon lacobi 
Edesseni,” CSCO, Scr. Syri, ser. 3, versio, t. IV 
(1905) 223 (brief fragmentary notice). See A. 
Couret, La Palestine sous les empereurs grecs, 


cessful campaign, writes the same his- 
torian, “is still held in remembrance 
among the people of the country, and is 
celebrated in songs by the Saracens 
[παρὰ δε Σαρακηνοῖς ἐν ᾧδαῖς éorw]. After 
receiving ordination, Moses exercised 
the functions of his new office among the 
Saracens, and converted many of them 
to the faith. Mavia observed the peace, 
and gave her daughter in marriage to 
Victor, the commander-in-chief of the 
Roman army.? 


About the year 373, in all probability, 
the Saracens appeared unexpectedly at 
Sinai, and attacked and massacred many 
hermits who lived there. This attack 
was evidently but one of many to follow. 

At that time, the primitive dwellings 
of the hermits of Sinai were not pro- 
tected against such incursions, and the 
pilgrims who visited Sinai were also ex- 
posed to the danger of being molested 
or even massacred by the nomads. The 
numerous complaints of the hermits 
finally reached Constantinople, and in 
the sixth century, at the time of Justinian 
the Great, a new structure combining a 


326-636 (Grenoble, 1869) 73-74. A. Piganiol, 
L’Empire chrétien, 325-395 (Paris, 1947) 158, 
169, n. 102. R. Devreesse, “Le christianisme 
dans la péninsule sinaitique, des origines a 
larrivée des Musulmans,” Revue biblique, XLIX 
(1940) 205-206. Musil, Kusejr ‘Amra, I, 130. 

* A very detailed account on this attack, in- 
cluding legendary elements, had been attributed 
formerly to St. Nilus of Ancyra (died ca. av. 
430), who had been erroneously called Nilus 
Sinaita. The account is included in the Narra- 
tiones de clade monachorum in monte Sinai, 
attributed to him, namely in Narratio IV, P.G., 
LXXIX, coll. 625-640. But since then it has 
been proved that this work does not belong to 
Nilus, and is a kind of romance by an unknown 
author, based on the real historical fact of the 
attack. Another spurious account of the same 
attack, by the monk Ammonius, De sanctis 
patribus barbarorum incursione in monte Sina 
et Raithu peremptis, has no historical value 
either. See O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der alt- 
kirchlichen Literatur, IV (1924) 165-166. R. 
Devreesse, “Le christianisme dans la péninsule 
sinaitique, des origines ἃ Y’arrivée des Musul- 
mans, Revue biblique, XLIX (1940) 216-222. 
B. Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg, 1950) 291, 3. 
In 1869 A. Couret, op. cit., 92-93, used these 
texts as authentic valuable sources. 
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monastery and a fortified place against 
the “Arab-Ismaelites” was erected. It is 
in this form that the Sinai monastery of 
Saint Catherine exists today.® 


John Cassian, monk and ascetic 
writer from southern Gaul, who spent 
several years in Bethlehem, Egypt, and 
Constantinople (ca. 360— ca. 435), says 
in his Collationes, a work which has 
sometimes been called Speculum Mo- 
nasticum, that, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, the Saracens made an in- 
cursion into Palestine and, at Thecue, 
the native place of the Hebrew prophet 
Amos (Amos I:1), massacred a great 
number of hermits.® 


Palladius, who compiled the so-called 
Lausiac History, the chief document 
dealing with early Christian monach- 
ism in Egypt, lived about this same time, 
having been born in 367 in Galatia. Al- 
though he spent some time in Palestine, 
among other places, his History, writ- 
ten in 420, fails to supply us with any 
information about Saracen incursions 
there. Egypt itself, before the seventh 
century, had not been molested by the 
Arabs, whose activities had been limited 
principally to the territory north of the 
peninsula.’ 


The celebrated Saint Jerome (347- 
419/420) mentions some Saracen incur- 
sions in his works. One of his letters, 
written in the fatal year 410 when the 
capture and sack of Rome by Alaric pro- 


*“Butychii Patriarchae Alexandrini An- 
nales,”” CSCO, ser. 3, τ VI, pt. 1, ed. L. Cheikho 
S. J. (Beyrouth-Paris, 1906) 202o-22-2041-s. De- 
tailed account in Arabic. Latin translation in 
Migne, P.G., CXI, coll. 1071-1072. See O. Blau, 
“Arabien im sechsten Jahrhundert. Eine ethno- 
graphische Skizze,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XXIII (1869) 
565. 

8 Joannis Cassiani Collatio VI, caput I: In 
Palaestinae partibus juxta Thecue vicum, qui 
Amos prophetam meruit procreare, solitudo 
vastissima est usque ad Arabiam ac mare Mor- 
tuum... . in hac summae vitae ac sanctita- 
tis monachi diutissime conmorantes repente sunt 
a discurrentibus Saracenorum latrunculis in- 
terempti. P.L. XLIX, coll. 643-645; CSEL, 


foundly shocked the Christian world, 
begins: “I have long wished to attack 
the prophecies of Ezekiel and to make 
good the promises I have so often given 
curious readers. When, however, I be- 
gan to dictate I was so confounded by 
the havoc wrought in the West, and, 
above all, by the sack of Rome that, as 
the common saying has it, I forgot even 
my own name. Long did I remain silent, 
knowing that it was a time to weep 
[Ecclesiastes 3:4]. After this moving 
introduction Saint Jerome proceeds: 
“And in this year, when I had comment- 
ed the three books [of Ezekiel], a sud- 
den attack of the barbarians, of whom 
thy Virgilius says lateque vagantes Bar- 
coei [| Aeneid, IV, 42-43: and Barcoeans, 
raging far and near], and the Holy 
Scripture of Ishmaél contra faciem om- 
nium fratrum suorum habitabit [Gen. 
16:12: and he shall dwell in the presence 
of all his brethren], runs through the 
limits of Egypt, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
and Syria like a torrent which drags 
along everything, so that by the mercy 
of Christ we ourselves were hardly able 
to escape their hands.” ὃ 

Then, in the preface to Book III of 
his Commentary on Ezekiel, Jerome 
writes: “Who would believe that Rome, 
built up by the conquest of the whole 
world, would become both the mother 
and the tomb of her people; that all the 
shores of the Orient, Egypt, and Africa 
which once belonged to the ruling city 
would be filled with a host of slaves and 
XIII, 2, Johannis Cassiani Collationes, XXIII, 
recensuit M. Petschenig (Vienna, 1886) 153. 
On Cassianus’ biography and his works, as well 
as a very detailed bibliography, see O. Barden- 
hewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, 
IV (Freiburg-in-Breisgau, 1924) 558-564. B. 
Altaner, Patrologie (1950) 401-408. 

7See Dom Cuthbert Butler, The Lausiac 
History of Palladius, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1904). 

®*Hoc autem anno cum tres explicassem 
libros, subitus impetus barbarorum .... Aegypti 
limitem, Palaestinae, Phoenicis, Syriae percurrit 
ad instar torrentis cuncta secum trahens, ut vix 
manus eorum misericordia Christi potuerimus 
evadere. S. Eusebii Hieronymi epistola CXXVI, 


Migne, P.L., XXII, col. 1086. CSEL, LVI 
( Vienna-Leipzig, 1918) 144. 
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maid-servants; that the Holy Bethlehem 
which once fostered nobles of both sexes 
and men endowed with all kinds of 
wealth would foster daily beggars?” 9 
The information Jerome gives us is 
rather general in character, but one de- 
tail should be emphasized: among the 
places invaded by “the barbarians” he 
mentions Egypt and even Africa, re- 
gions not given in other sources. It may 
be pointed out that Jerome fails to tell 
us specifically who were his “barbar- 
ians.” They must have been the Saracens 
if we take into account his reference to 
Genesis 16:15, where it is said that “Abra- 
ham called his son’s name, which Hagar 
bare, Ishmaél.” I think the mention of 
Egypt and Africa must be attributed to 
Jerome's rhetorical exaggeration. 


Sometimes our fragmentary sources 
refer to Bedouin incursions to the north 
of the Syrian desert, in Mesopotamia.!° 

As pointed out above, after Christi- 
anity, in the fourth century, had been 
recognized in the Roman Empire as a 
legal religion, it began to spread among 
the population of Syria and in the Syrian 
desert.'1 For our study the hagiographic 
material casts clear light on the new re- 


9 


. ut tota Orientis, Aegypti, Africae 
littora olim dominatricis urbis, servorum et ancil- 
larum numero complerentur; ut quotidie sancta 
Bethleem, nobiles quondam utriusque sexus, 
atque omnibus divitiis affluentes, susciperet 
mendicantes? 5. Eusebii Hieronymi Commen- 
tariorum in Ezechielem, lib. Wl, praefatio, 
Migne, P.L., XXV, col. 75. 

* For example, the Syriac Chronicle of Ar- 
bela, which was compiled in the sixth century, 
relates that the region of Adiabene, in North 
Mesopotamia, where Arbela was the chief town 
and bishopric, was devastated by the looting 
Bedouins, and that, during one of their incur- 
sions, the bishop of Arbela, Rehima (480-450) 
was abducted and kept in captivity for more 
than fifteen years. See Eduard Sachau, “Die 
Chronik von Arbela. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
des altesten Christentums im Orient,” Abhand- 
lungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften (Berlin), Jahrgang 1915. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse. no. 6, pp. 30 and 85. 
This earliest piece of Syriac historical literature, 
a kind of Liber Pontificalis of the metropolis 
Arbela, had first been edited and translated into 
French, in 1907, by a Dominican, A. Mingana, 
professor at a Seminary in Mosul on the Tigris. 


ligious conditions which made their ap- 
pearance following the new trend of the 
central imperial government. The Lives 
of the Syro-Palestinian Saints are of pri- 
mary importance in this respect, because, 
in spite of their exaggerations and un- 
avoidable miraculous element, they 
clearly reveal the existing fact that, in 
the pre-Islamic period, the Arabs formed 
the principal part of the local population, 
and that most of them gradually became 
Christians. 

The various attempts to deal with 
the religious problems in the fourth and 
fifth centuries which characterized the 
turbulent religious life of the Empire, and 
which were ardently discussed at the first 
four Oecumenical Councils, naturally had 
certain repercussions in the Eastern 
provinces. The Arabs were in close touch 
with the representatives of different doc- 
trines; with the Malkites — the adherents 
of the state church in that period, with 
the Nestorians, and the Monophysites 
(Jacobites). The two latter doctrines 
were most generally accepted by the 
Arabs; nestorianism in the east, on the 
Persian side, and monophysitism in the 
west, on the Byzantine side.12 The Mal- 
The name of the author of the Chronicle is 
Meschikha-Sekha , or MeSikha-zekha, i.e. the 
Messiah has vanquished. The Chronicle covers 
the period from 100-540 (or 551); it lists more 
than twenty bishops of Arbela, and deals with 
the spread of Eastern Christianity at about a.p. 
224, to wit, at the moment of the transition of 
power from the Arsacids to the Sassanids. I use 
here Sachau’s more recent edition and his Ger- 
man translation. On the Chronicle see A. Baum- 
stark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 
1922) 134-135. J.-B. Chabot, La littérature 
syriaque (Paris, 1934) 56-57 (he erroneously 
dates Sachau’s work in 1908 instead of in 1915). 

“ R. Dussaud and F. Macler, during their 
expedition in the Syrian desert, found in many 
places the remains of churches and monasteries, 
Christian inscriptions and crosses. Voyage arché- 
ologique au Safa et dans le Djebel ed = Draz 
(Paris, 1901). See also F. Nau, Les Arabes 
chrétiens de Mésopotamie et de Syrie du VII* 
au 1116 siécle (Paris, 1933) 94. 

ἢ But there were also Monophysites in the 
eastern regions; see J. Labourt, Le christianisme 


dans l'empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide 
(Paris, 1904). 
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kite doctrine took hold in such monas- 
teries as that of St. Catherine of Sinai, 
in the lavras of St. Euthymius, St. Sabas, 
and some others, and in numerous her- 
mitages scattered throughout these re- 
gions. 

It is difficult to believe that the 
Arabs, who were not interested in the 
subtleties of the different Christian doc- 
trines, could easily have discriminated 
among them. The conversion of the 
Arabs was effected and stimulated not 
so much by religious causes as by prac- 
tical considerations for their economic 
“wellbeing,” as they conceived it in their 
primitive minds. If they were in contact 
with monks and priests, the monks, in 
their turn, to quote one author, “were 
accustomed to attend the Arab fairs 
where they talked about religion to those 
who were disposed to listen.” 18 

The most celebrated champions of 
Christian faith in Palestine in that pe- 
riod, among others of lesser renown, 
were St. Euthymius “the Great” (377- 
473) and St. Sabas (439-531). Both, 
and particularly Euthymius, were in 
very close relationship with the Arabs, 
whom they called Saracens, and in their 
Lives, compiled by the famous hagiog- 
rapher of the sixth century, Cyril of 
Scythopolis, are preserved the facts and 
episodes that provide us with many in- 


*® De Lacy O'Leary, Arabia before Muham- 
mad (New York, 1927) 142. 

14 For the most recent edition of the Life of 
St. Euthymius see Eduard Schwartz, Kyrillos 
von Skythopolis (Leipzig, 1939) 3-85. Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur, XLIX, 2. See also R. 
Génier, Vie de Saint Euthyme le Grand (Paris, 
1909). 

1 The location of the Parembolé has been 
identified by Féderlin, the Superior of St. 
Anne in Jerusalem. Originally printed in the 
magazine La Terre Sainte, XXIV (June, 1907), 
his detailed description of the remains of this 
settlement has been reproduced in its entirety 
by Génier, op. cit., 104-110 (with two illus- 
trations ). See H. Charles, Le christianisme des 
Arabes nomades (Paris, 1986) 41-42. 

16 Aspebetos is the Persian title spahbedh, 
a commander-in-chief. Th. Néldeke, Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber (Leyden, 1879) 96, 
n. 2. Ed. Schwartz, op. cit., 259. A. Christen- 


teresting data in regard to the pre- 
Islamic age. 

According to the Life of St. Euthy- 
mius, he erected, about 428, a lavra near 
Jerusalem, on the road to Jericho.'* After 
converting many Arabs — the “one-time 
wolves of Arabia who became the mem- 
bers of the spiritual flock of Christ” — 
(τῆς λογικῆς ποίμνης τοῦ Χριστοῦ, Xv, 24), 
Kuthymius organized the Parembolé 
(παρεμβολή, παρεμβολαί)ὴ, a settlement 
(originally a camp, an enclosure) for 
the converted Saracens, which was situ- 
ated three hours east of Jerusalem.1® 
The most celebrated convert was the 
chief of a Saracen tribe and phylarch 
Aspebetos (’AoréBeros),1® who took the 
name of Peter after his conversion. At 
the request of Euthymius he was ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Jerusalem, 


‘Juvenal, to be the first bishop of the 


Saracens, especially for the Paremboleé. 
On his way to Ephesus to attend the 
Oecumenical Council (431), Juvenal 
was escorted by several bishops; among 
them was the bishop of the Paremboleé, 
Peter, whose signature is found with 
those of the other members of the Coun- 
cil who ratified its decrees.17 One of the 
Palestinian anchorites, Euthymius’ disci- 
ple, Elias, who was an Arab by birth, 
became the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
(494-517 ) .18 


sen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed. (Copen- 
hagen, 1944) 519. See Génier, op. cit., 102~ 
103 (he fails to explain the name of Aspebetos ). 

“Vita Euthymii, XV, 25: Πέτρος τῶν Tap- 
εμβολῶν ἐπίσκοπος. Symeonis Metaphrastae Vita 
S. Euthymii, Migne, P.G., CXIV, col. 641: 
Πέτρῳ τῷ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν ἐπίσκόπῳ. Acta Concili- 
orum Oecumenicorum, ed. Edvardus Schwartz, 
t. I, vol. I, pt. 7 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1929): 
Concilium Universale Ephesenum, Ὁ. 85ss: 
Πέτρου Παρεμβολῆς; p. 115123: Πέτρος ἐπίσκοπος 
Παρεμβολῶν ὑπέγραψα. See E. Honigmann, “Ju- 
venal of Jerusalem,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 5 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950) 218, 221; the 
complete article, 209-279. 

* Vita Euthymii, ed. E. Schwartz, 51s: 
ὁ δὲ Ἡλίας μὲν ὠνομάζετο, τῆς δὲ "ApaBlas ὑπῆρχεν. 
See R. Génier, “Un Arabe Patriarche de Jérusa- 
lem, Saint-Elie,” Conférences de Saint-Etienne, 
1909-10 (Paris, 1910) 288; Charles, op. cit., 44. 
Elias was deposed and exiled in 517 for his de- 
fense of the Council of Chalcedon, and died in 
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Another celebrated Palestinian an- 
chorite was St. Sabas who, in 478, found- 
ed the Great Lavra on the Kedron. Since 
such foundations were sometimes sub- 
ject to the incursions of pagan nomadic 
Bedouins, they were erected like for- 
tresses so as to be able to beat off the 
assaults. The Lavra of St. Sabas even 
today looks like a fortress. 


Sabas’ Life, compiled by Cyril of 
Scythopolis,!® fails to provide us with 
any facts concerning Arab attacks against 
the monastery during his time (439- 
531). But it states that, when he visited 
Constantinople, Sabas addressed to the 
Emperor Anastasius (491-518), among 
other requests, a demand for the con- 
struction of a fortified place (κάστρον) in 
the desert, near his monasteries, in order 
to protect them against the Saracen in- 
cursions; and the Emperor, granting his 
demand, ordered that the castle be built 
and a military garrison be put in it. Evi- 
dently, however, the imperial order was 
not carried out.?° 


518. According to the Archbishop Sergius, Elias 
as Patriarch was Elias the Second, while Le 
Quien designates him as Elias the First. Arch. 
Sergius, The Complete Liturgical Calendar 
(Menologion) of the Orient, 2nd ed., II, 2 (Vladi- 
mir, 1901) 629 (in Russian). Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianus, III, 176. 

* The Life of St. Sabas was first published 
by J. B. Cotelier, Ecclesiae graecae monumenta, 
III (Paris, 1686) 220-376. J. Pomialovsky repro- 
duced Cotelier’s Greek text, and published an 
old Russian version of the Life (St. Petersburg, 
1890). I have used the recent edition by Ed- 
uard Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis (Leip- 
zig, 1939) 85-200. Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
XLIX, 2. A sketch of Sabas’ life and activities 
by Schwartz, op. cit., 379 ff. See the most re- 
cent, very fine and detailed article on St. Sabas 
by H. Leclercq, in Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, XV, 1 (Paris, 1950) 
coll. 189-211. 

” The Life, ὃ 72 (p. 175): διὰ τὴν τῶν Σαρα- 
κηνῶν ἐπιδρομὴν... κάστρον οἰκοδομῆσαι ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ παρὰ κάτω τῶν διὰ τῆς ἐμῆς μετριότητος 
συστάντων μοναστηρίων, § 73 (p. 178), § 88 (p. 
188): καὶ οὕτως ἐκωλύθη ἡ τοῦ κάστρου οἰκοδομή. 

ΤῊ Life, ὃ 13 (p. 96); See also § 14 (p. 
97); § 15 (pp. 98-99); § 81 (p. 186). See V. 
Chapot, La frontiére de [Euphrate (Paris, 
1907) 88, n. 4; 34. 


In Sabas’ Life we find some edifying 
episodes indicative of good relations be- 
tween him and the Saracens. One day, 
for instance, Sabas, meeting four hungry 
Saracens, shared with them the little 
food he had in his sheepskin coat 
(μηλωτάριον), and, a few days later, the 
grateful Saracens brought him in return 
bread, cheese, and dates.?! 


Our sources give us a most interest- 
ing account of the events which occurred 
in the monastery of St. Symeon Stylites. 
The Arabs, having been told about the 
festival which took place in the monas- 
tery of St. Simeon Stylites the Elder 
(died 459), in the region northeast of 
Antioch, descended suddenly upon the 
place and seized a great number of men, 
women, youths and girls. Michael the 
Syrian, who tells the story, concludes it 
in edifying style, writing that “the Chris- 
tians remained in despair; some of them 
said: “Why does God allow this to hap- 
pen? But for him who is intelligent, Jus- 
tice has allowed this to happen because, 


Many years after Sabas’ death, his lavra en- 
dured a devastating Arab assault which took 
place in 614, just a week before the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Persians. The Arabs, taking 
advantage of the general consternation caused 
by the approach of the Persian troops, attacked 
the lavra by surprise, and mercilessly massacred 
the monks who were still there; the majority 
of the monks succeeded in escaping this violent 
death by fleeing in time beyond the Jordan. We 
have an account of the massacre by an eye 
witness, Antiochus, monk of Mar-Sabas. Epis- 
tola Antiochi Monachi Laurae Sabae Abbatis 
ad Eustathium praepositum monasterii Attalinae. 
Migne, P.G., LXXXIX, col. 1423: ἐπελθόντων 
yap τῶν ᾿Ισμαηλιτῶν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ Λαύρᾳ πρὸ μιᾶς 
ἑβδομάδας τοῦ παραληφθῆναι τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν, καὶ 
πάντα τὰ τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἱερὰ σκεύη διαρπασάντων, 
τὸ μὲν μλῆθος τῶν Πατέρων παραχρῆμα ὑμανε- 
χώρησεν.. .. On the massacre of 614, see 5. 
Vailhé, “Le monastére de Saint-Sabas,” Echos 
d Orient, III (1899-1900) 20. Vailhé’s text is 
reproduced in its entirety by Leclercq, op. cit., 
coll. 197-198. See Nau, Les Arabes chrétiens, 
37. The orthodox liturgical calendar under May 
15 mentions the commemoration of “The 
Fathers massacred at the monastery of St. 
Sabas.” Arch. Sergius, The Complete Liturgical 
Calendar (Menologion) of the Orient. 2nd ed. 
II, 1 (Vladimir, 1901) 144 (in Russian). 
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instead of fasting, vigilance, and psalm- 
ody during the celebrations of the feasts 
of the martyrs, the Christians have given 
themselves to intemperance, drunken- 
ness, dancing, and other sorts of lust 
and debauchery, and have irritated God. 
And on this account, He has justly struck 
us and chastised us in order that we 
might improve.” 33 The edifying section 
of this text alludes to the very well 
known fact that the celebrations con- 
nected with monasteries, churches and 
other sanctuaries were almost always 
accompanied by popular fairs where the 
people had many kinds of entertainment 
entirely unrelated to the real subject 
and purpose of the celebration. 

But at the same time, the same Sty- 
lite, whose fame spread far beyond the 
limits of the eastern provinces and 
reached western Europe as far as Spain, 
Britain, and Gaul, was held in high hon- 
our among the Arabs. Theodoret of 
Cyrus, after mentioning the conversion, 
by Symeon, of many pagan Arabs, viv- 
idly describes, as an eyewitness, a large 
tumultuous crowd of Arabs seeking Sym- 
eon’s blessing. The latter, seeing that the 
crowd was too large to be blessed by him 
from the top of his pillar, announced 
that, in his stead, Theodoret would give 
them the benediction. 

Theodoret proceeds: “They rushed 
like barbarians, some drawing me for- 
ward, some backward, some to the right 
and some to the left; those further away 
climbed up on the others, stretched their 
hands, drew me by the beard, grasped 
at my clothes. And they would have suf- 


2 Michel le Syrien, ed. Chabot, II (Paris, 
1904) 422. 

38 Theodoreti Episcopi Cyrensis Religiosa 
Historia. Migne, P.G., LXXXII, col. 1476; Das 
Leben des Heiligen Symeon Stylites, ed. H. 
Lietzmann (Leipzig, 1908) 10-11. See H. Dele- 
haye, Les Saints Stylites (Brussels-Paris, 1923) 
p. XXXII. P. Peeters, “Un Saint hellénisé par 
annexion: Syméon Stylite,” Orient et Byzance, 
Le tréfonds oriental de Vhagiographie byzan- 
tine (Brussels, 1950) 105-106, Subsidia Hagio- 
graphica, 26. This is the revised and corrected 
article which originally came out in Analecta 


focated me by their disorderly attack 
had not the Saint, by his loud cry, suc- 
ceeded in dispersing them.” On another 
occasion Symeon, seeing a violent dis- 
pute between two tribes who wanted 
his blessing, had to intervene energeti- 
cally, threatening them and calling them 
dogs; finally, with great difficulty, he 
succeeded in stopping the quarrel.” 

Symeon’s_ disciple Antonius, who 
compiled his Life, mentions the conver- 
sion of many Saracens, among them “the 
King of the Saracens” (τοῦ βασιλέως τῶν 
Σαρακηνῶν) evidently an Arab chief or 
phylarch. After Symeon’s death, the Sa- 
racens came armed, and with camels, 
wishing to take away (ἁρπάζειν) the 
body of the Saint.** 

An episode which reminds us of the 
story of Symeon Stylites is told in the 
Life of Peter the Iberian who lived in 
the second half of the fifth century (ca. 
477). This Life has survived in a Syriac 
translation from the lost Greek original 
which was compiled about the year 500. 
At one time, when weak and sick, Peter 
made use of the warm springs in the 
place called Livias, not far from Mada- 
ba, in an effort to alleviate his pains. 
As soon as the neighboring Arabs heard 
of the arrival of the Saint, they rushed 
in great numbers to this city, seeking his 
blessing, and hoping to obtain relief 
from their suffering. And, when Peter, 
disappointed in the effectiveness of the 
waters, decided to go elsewhere, the 
Arabs thoughtfully suggested another 
place, Ba‘ar, also famous for its warm 
springs. Peter, following their sugges- 


Bollandiana, LXI (1943) 29-71, under the 
title “5. Syméon Stylite et ses premiers bio- 
graphes.” Saint Symeon was born at Sisan, or 
Sis, a hamlet on the border between Syria and 
Cilicia, near Nicopolis. Hitti says that Symeon 
himself was an Arab. History of the Arabs 
(London, 1987) 82. 

* See Antonius, Das Leben des Heiligen 
Symeon, ed. H. Lietzman (Leipzig, 1908) 42 
(§ 17): conversion of the Saracens; p. 44 (§ 
18): conversion τοῦ βασιλέως τῶν Σαρακηνῶν: 
Ρ. 68 (§ 29): the Saracens came ἐν ὅπλοις μετὰ 
καμήλων βουλόμενοι ἁρπάσαι τὸ λείψανον. This Life 
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tion, went to this place, via Madaba and 
the Holy Mountain of Moses, that is 
Mount Nebo.?® 

An interesting episode occurred in 
473, which has come down to us in one 
of the fragments from the work of the 
historian of the end of the fifth century, 
Malchus of Philadelphia.2® A Persian 
adventurer, of Arab origin, Amorcesos,”” 
who “whether because he was not suc- 
cessful in Persia, or for some other rea- 
son, preferred Roman territory,” left 
Persia and settled in the neighboring 
region of Arabia. There he lived as a 
brigand, making raids, not on the Ro- 
mans (προνομὰς 
Ῥωμαίων μὲν οὐδενί), but on the Saracens. 
His power grew, and finally he succeed- 
ed in seizing the small island at the 
mouth of the gulf of Akaba, Iotabe, iden- 
tified with the rocky island of Tiran of 
our own day, upon which the Byzantine 
government had established a custom- 
house to control commercial shipping to 
Clysma (near modern Suez) and Akaba 
(Aila), at the tip of the Gulf of Akaba 
on the Aelanitic Gulf. Amorcesos drove 
out the Greek customhouse officers, 
amassed a considerable fortune by col- 
lecting dues, occupied other places in 
the neighborhood, and conceived the 
idea of becoming a phylarch of the 
Saracens of Arabia Petraea, who were 
dependent upon the Romans. He sent 
Peter, an ecclesiastic, or, as Malchus 
says, “a bishop of his people” (ἐπίσκοπον 
τῆς φυλῆς τῆς ἑαυτοῦ), to Emperor Leo 
(457-474) to negotiate the matter. The 
Emperor gave favorable consideration to 
Amorcesos’ demand, and even expressed 
his desire to have a personal interview 


3 A Ν 4 
ἐποιεῖτο καὶ πολέμους 


was first published by A. Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus, in his Συλλογὴ Παλαιστίνης καὶ Συριακῆς 
᾿Αγιολογίας, with a Russian translation by V. 
Latychev, Pravoslavny Palestinsky Sbornik, τ. 57 
(St. Petersburg, 1907). See H. Charles, op. cit., 
36-87. According to P. Peeters, Antonius has 
no authority whatever as a source. Peeters, op. 
cit., 107-112. 

* Petrus der Iberer. Ein Charakterbild zur 
Kirchen- und Sittengeschichte des fiinften Jahr- 
hunderts. Syrische Uebersetzung einer um das 
Jahr 500 verfassten griechischen Biographie. 


with him. When Amorcesos came to Con- 
stantinople he received all sorts of hon- 
ors. He shared the imperial table, was 
admitted to assemblies of the Senate, 
and “bitterest offence to the Romans,” he 
was even given precedence over the pa- 
tricians. All these privileges were ac- 
corded him because he was persuaded to 
become a Christian ( Χριστιανὸς ἀνεπείσθη 
γενέσθαι). On his departure Leo gave him 
a very valuable picture, perhaps an icon 
adorned with gold and precious stones 
(εἰκόνα τινὰ χρυσῆν καὶ κατάλιθον), and com- 
pelled the Senators also to present him 
with gifts; and, in addition, transferred 
to him possession not only of Iotabe, but 
of many other places. In accordance with 
his wish, the title of phylarch was grant- 
ed him (τῶν φυλῶν ἄρχοντα). It is interest- 
ing to note the reaction of the Byzantines 
to the privileges extended a foreign ad- 
venturer; they were scandalized that 
these privileges should be accorded, as 
Bury says (II, 8), to a fire-worshipper. 
Leo was also criticised for permitting the 
foreigner to see the towns, through which 
he had to travel, unarmed and defense- 
less (τρυφῆς μόνον γεμούσας). The empire 
regained lIotabe in 498, under Anasta- 
sius.78 

Sometimes the Arabs who were on 
the Persian side passed over to the Greek 
side. Thus, in a.p. 502-503, a certain 
Arab, “‘Adid, who had been under the 
rule of the Persians, surrendered with all 
his troops and became a subject of the 
Greeks. The Greek Arabs too crossed 
over without orders into the Persian ter- 
ritory, and took captives; once they even 
plundered the city of Hirah, the capital 


Herausgegeben und iibersetzt von Richard 
Raabe (Leipzig, 1895) 82-87. 

Ὁ. Malchi Philadelphensis Fragmenta, fr. 1, 
ed. Bonn, 231-234; C. Miiller, FHG, IV, 118. 
See Bury, II, 8. Kulakovsky, I, 2nd ed., 380- 
381 (in Russian). F.-M. Abel, “L’ile de Iotabe,” 
Revue biblique, XLVII (1988) 526-527. A. 
Vasiliev, Justin the First, 865-366. 

* Tillemont calls Amorcesos “Sarrazin sujet 
des Perses,” Le Nain de Tillemont, Histoire 
des Empereurs, VI (Paris, 1738) 417-418. 

8 Theophanes, A.M. 5990; de Boor, 141. 
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of the Persian Arabs. And it should be 
remembered that this war was in general 
a source of great profit to the Arabs of 
both sides, for, as a Syrian writer says, 
they sometimes imposed their will upon 
both kingdoms, Byzantium and Persia.?° 

Sometimes pagan Arabs insulted the 
Christians. In 523, the Emperor Justin I 
sent an embassy to negotiate peace with 
the Lakhmid chief, al-Mundhir, who, be- 
ing a vassal of the Persian king had made 
two devastating inroads into Byzantine 
territory. When the envoys arrived at 
the encampment where al-Mundhir re- 
sided, some pagan Arabs met them with 
insults, saying, “What can you do, for 
behold, your Christ has been expelled 
by the Romans and by the Persians and 
by the Himyarites?” And Symeon, bishop 
of Beth-Arsham, in his letter remarks: 
“And when we were insulted by the 
Saracens it distressed us.” ®° 

It is interesting to point out that the 
Arabs had their favorite saints. Among 
them was St. Sergius, who had endured 
martyrdom in the fourth century, under 
Maximian. His cult was widespread 
among the Arabs, and his sanctuary at 
Resapha, in Northern Mesopotamia, was 


” The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, com- 
posed in Syriac a.p. 507, with notes and a trans- 
lation into English by W. Wright (Cambridge, 
1882) 61 (chap. LXXV), 64 (chap. LXXIX), 
70 (chap. LXXXVIIT). 

* T. Guidi, “La lettera di Simeono vescovo 
di Béth Arsam sopra i martiri omeriti,” Atti 
della R. Accademia dei Lincei, CCLXXVIII 
(1880-1881) ser. 3, VII (Rome, 1881) 481. 
This letter has been reproduced, in one form 
or another, by several Syrian historians. See A. 
Vasiliev, Justin the First (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1950) 278-280. 

The Greek text of St. Sergius’ Vita, ed. 
by I. Van den Gheyn, “Passio antiquior SS. 
Sergii et Bacchi, graece nunc primum edita,” 
Analecta Bollandiana, XIV (1895), 373-395; 
p. 395 (§ 30): ἔνδον rot κάστρον Ῥοσαφῶν μαρτύ- 
ριον ἄξιον THs ὁμολογίας αὐτοῦ. On the Syrian and 
Armenian versions of the Passio and Laudatio 
Sergiit et Bacchi, see Bibliotheca Hagiographica 
Orientalis (Brussels, 1910) 231. On the cult 
of St. Sergius in Syria and Mesopotamia, see 
Charles, op. cit., 29-35. On Sts. Sergius and 
Resapha, see Musil, Palmyrena, Appendix VI, 
Historical Notes on Resafa, p. 260-272. 


one of the most important pilgrimage 
centers.*! According to Procopius, there 
was, in Euphratesia, a church dedicated 
to Sergius, a famous saint whom men of 
earlier times worshipped and _ revered, 
and for whom they named the place 
Sergiopolis.3? The same author supplies 
us with the information that the Saracens 
attacked the sanctuary for plunder. He 
says the Romans surrounded the city 
with a very modest wall, sufficient only 
to prevent the Saracens of the region 
from capturing the city by storm, for the 
Saracens were apparently incapable of 
storming a wall. At a later time, in the 
sixth century, Justinian realizing that the 
sanctuary, through its acquisition of treas- 
ures, had come to be powerful and cele- 
brated, promptly gave it his careful con- 
sideration, and surrounded the church 
with a most remarkable wall, etc.23 On 
the other hand, the historian Theophy- 
lactes Simocatta states that the nomad 
Arabs worshipped the martyr Sergius.** 
The monophysite Patriarch of Anti- 
och, Severus (512-518), dedicated one of 
his homilies, which he delivered at Qin- 
nasrin, to the memory of St. Sergius. He 
says that the nomads, “escaping with 


* Procopius, De aedificiis, II, 9, 8-7; Dew- 
ing-Downey in Loeb Library, VII (1940) 156- 
157. The place of Sergiopolis was sometimes 
called Anastasiopolis. Georgii Cyprii Descriptio 
Orbis Romani, ed. H. Gelzer, p. 45 (884): 
Σεργιούπολις ἤτοι ᾿Αναστασιούπολις, ἡ σήμερον 
'Ρατταφὰ, ἔνθα ἐμαρτύρησεν ὁ ἅγιος Σέργιος. See 
E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantini- 
schen Reiches (Brussels, 1935) 11; 16, On 
Resapha-Sergiopolis, see Victor Chapot, “Resa- 
pha-Sergiopolis,’ Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, XXVII (1908) 280-291. Purely 
archaeological study; several pictures of the 
ruins of the sanctuary. See A. Grabar, Mar- 
tyrium, I (Paris, 1946) 189: “The Martyrium 
of the great saint of North Mesopotamia, St. 
Sergius at Resafa-Sergiopolis (the seventh cen- 
tury) is a more complex edifice.” On the archi- 
tecture of the sanctury see index in vol. II, 
under “Resafa-Sergiopolis” (p. 894), and 
“Serge, Saint” (p. 897). 

8 Procopius, ibid.; see also De Bello Persico, 
II, 29 

* Theophylacti Simocattae Historiae, ed. C. 
de Boor, V, 1, 7 (p. 1891-2): ἠντιβόλει τὸν ἀοίδιμον 
ἐν μάρτυσι Σέργιον, ὃν καὶ τὰ νομαδικὰ πρεσβεύειν 


ἔθνη εἰώθασιν. See also V, 18-14 (p. 212-216). 
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energy and vigor the servitude of the 
demon, go to the monument of the re- 
vered and honored martyrium of Ser- 
gius,’ and accept the Christian faith.*® 

Recently several archaeological stud- 
ies on Sergiopolis have appeared. Particu- 
lar attention has been paid to the struc- 
ture outside the walls of the city, in 
which is preserved the Greek inscription 
with the name of Alamundaros, i.e. al- 
Mundhir, son of Djabala, the prince of 
the Ghassanid family. Most of the schol- 
ars have seen in this structure Alamun- 
daros church, but in 1939 the French 
orientalist, Sauvaget, came to the con- 
clusion that this building, constructed on 
the same plan as the reception hall of 
officers of the imperial army, was actually 
the reception hall of the phylarch al- 
Mundhir. The title of patricius bestowed 
upon him by Justinian entirely justified 
the erection of such a building.*® 


Surprisingly enough, in his famous 
Pratum Spirituale ( Λειμωνάριον), John 
Moschus (about 540/550-619), who 
spent ten years at the lavra of Pharan, 
northeast of Jerusalem (568/569-578 / 
579), and visited Palestine, Syria, and 
Sinai, fails to give us any factual informa- 
tion on Saracen incursions. He mentions 
Saracens several times, but always as in- 
dividuals, in connection with the miracles 
performed by the anchorites.?7 


*® “Les Homiliae Cathedrales de Séveére d’An- 
tioche,” Traduction syriaque de Jacques 
d’Edesse, publiée et traduite par R. Duval. 
Homeélies LII-LVII, Patrologia Orientalis, IV 
(1906) 98. These homilies have not been pre- 
served in Greek but only in Syriac translations. 

* J. Sauvaget, “Les Ghassanides et Sergio- 
polis,” Byzantion, XIV (1989), 115-130: espe- 
cially 120-121. See also A. Poidebard et R. 
Mouterde, “A propos de Saint Serge. Aviation 
et épigraphie,” Analecta Bollandiana, LXVII. 
Mélanges Paul Peeters, 1 (1949) 109-116. For 
the scholars who considered the outside building 
to be a church, see, for instance, A. Musil, 
Palmyrena (New York, 1928), where, in the 
Appendix X, by A. Mendl, a reconstruction of 
Resafa is discussed, 299-326, especially 328. 

“Since there is no critical edition of the 
Pratum Spirituale, I use the text published in 
Migne, P.G., LXXXVII, pt. 8, 2851-3112. 


In chapter 99 John Moschus relates 
the story of a certain monk Ianthos 
("IavOos), who lived at Kothila (in the 
text ἐπὶ τὸν Κουτιλᾶν) in the desert of 
Judaea, south of the road from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. One day this same monk saw 
Saracens approaching. One of them un- 
sheathed his sword in order to kill Ian- 
thos, but the monk addressed a prayer 
to God, and immediately the earth 
opened and engulfed the Saracen.** In 
chapter 133 we read about a pagan Sara- 
cen who met a monk reading a book, and 
wished to harm him, or perhaps even to 
kill him. The monk stretched out his 
hand toward him, and the Saracen was 
immobilized for two days and two 
nights.3® In chapter 136 we find the story 
of the anchorite Sisinnius who lived near 
the Jordan, and converted to a new life 
a Saracen prostitute who was a Chris- 
tian.*° Chapter 155 tells the story of the 
Abbot Nicholas who, at the beginning 
of the reign of the Emperor Maurice, 
when the Saracen phylarch Naaman 
(Nays) was ransacking the countryside, 
liberated a young captive from the hands 
of three Saracens. In the heat of the dis- 
pute over their captive the Saracens 
killed each other.*! 

However, the anonymous biographer 
of John Moschus tells us that when, in 
619, his friend Sophronius brought the 
body of Moschus from Rome to Ascalon 
Among our sources there are two biographical 
sketches of Moschus’ life: one an anonymous 
Elogium, which has been published only in 
Latin, Migne, P.L., LXXIV, 119-122, and the 
other in Photius’ Bibliotheca, codex, 199, Migne, 
P.G., CII, 665-668. See S. Vailhé, “Jean 
Mosch,” Echos d’Orient, V (1901), 107-116. 
D.-C. Hesseling, Morceaux choisis du Pré 
Spirituel de Jean Moschos (Paris, 1931) in- 
troduction, 1-13. M.-J. Rouét de Journel, 5.]., 
Jean Moschus. Le Pré Spirituel, introduction et 
traduction (Paris, 1946) 7-12. 

* P.G., LXXXVII, 2957: Rouét de Journel, 
op. cit., 146. 

”P.G., ibid., 2996-7; Rouét de Journel, 
op. cit., 184-5. 

“P.G., ibid., 3000; Rouét de Journel, op. 
cit., 187-8. 


“ P.G., ibid., 3024; Rouét de Journel, op. 
cit., 209-10. 
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in order to bury it at Sinai, in keeping 
with Moschus’ wish, he could not reach 
that city, for the Saracens launched one 
of their incursions and blocked the way 


“Cum autem ille (Sophroninus)  Asca- 
lonem appulisset, et fieri non posse didicisset, 
ut ad sanctum montem Sina perveniret, propter 
tyrannicas incursiones eorum qui vocantur 


to Sinai. Sophronius therefore brought 
the body to Jerusalem and buried it in 
the cemetery of the monastery of St. 
Theodosius.*2 


Agareni, assumptis beati Joannis reliquiis, initio 
octavae indictionis Jerosolymam venit, et .. . 
in Sancti Theodosii coemeterio deposuit. Elo- 
gium, Migne, P.L., LXXIV, 121. 
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ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVICH VASILIEV 


(1867-1958 ) 


HE detailed biographical notice published by Professor George 
Vernadsky in the tenth volume of the Seminarium Kondakovianum 
issued in honor of A. A. Vasiliev, and obituaries written by various 
scholars, have given the important facts of his life and scholarly career in 
Russia and in the United States: Professor at the University of Dorpat (1904- 
1912), at the Pedagogic Institute of St. Petersburg (1912-1922), at the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg (1917-1925), at the University of Wisconsin (1925- 
1939), Senior Scholar at Dumbarton Oaks from 1944 to 1948, and Scholar 
Emeritus from 1949 until the time of his death. The impressive bibliography, 
which follows, speaks for itself. I wish to present here a more intimate 
picture, and, thanks to the personal papers which he left to Dumbarton Oaks, 
this can be done mainly by Vasiliev himself. 

He had thought of writing his autobiography, and a few pages entitled 
Preface and dated December 2, 1940, explain his intentions. “I think,” he 
wrote, “that for the culture of one or another country it is interesting and 
important to have memoirs and reminiscences not only of crowned monarchs, 
their ministers, diplomats, generals, eminent writers, musicians, and painters, 
but memoirs also of an average man who has not passed by life. If we had 
at our disposal a great number of memoirs and reminiscences of the latter 
sort, many sides of our culture, which we vainly try to discover in the writings 
of the former category, might be clarified. I say this having myself in mind. 
I do not represent any of the categories mentioned in the first group. I have 
been a modest teacher in a Russian gymnasium, a university professor in 
Russia and the United States of America, wholeheartedly devoted to music, 
indefatigable traveller, and convinced lover of life. In 1940, I was seventy- 
three years of age. In my little diary for this year, under the date of my 
birthday (September 22nd after the old style, or October 5th after the new) 
I have made a note: “Today I have been seventy-three years old. Old Fogy!’ 
Meanwhile this ‘Old Fogy’ is not only still alive, but still loves life, as he did 
many years ago. During the long years of my life I have seen a great deal, 
thought over a great deal, experienced a great deal. Turning often in my 
thoughts to the past as the years advanced, I have thought of writing my 
reminiscences, not in the shape of a worked-out, beautifully written book, 
but in a fragmentary, sometimes rather superficial form, almost that of a 
diary, presenting those images, now bright, now indistinct, which arose in my 
memory. My past has consisted of four essential elements: my teaching and 
scholarly activities, music, travels, and my personal intimate life. I have not 
wished to write concerning all sides of my life at once, in one writing. In 
such a general presentation one side would have overlapped another, so that, 
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I may say, there would have been no chronological perspective, no unity. 
Therefore I have decided to divide my reminiscences into four parts, accord- 
ing to the above four categories, and start with musical recollections, namely 
with the element that played the strongest role in my life. After the com- 
pletion of the musical recollections, I should like to write the second part 
concerning my teaching and scholarly activities, and then the third part con- 
cerning my travels. More complicated is the question of the fourth part, 
i.e., that of my personal, intimate life. Perhaps I shall come to the wise con- 
clusion that it would be better not to write it at all. We shall see!” 

Unfortunately Vasiliev did not carry out his intention. The folder of his 
musical recollections contains some notes on various Russian composers and 
only a couple of pages in which he speaks of his love of music: “Officially 
I am a professor of history . . . , music has not been my special field. But 
. . . during my long life music has been my real love, an imprescriptible 
part of my existence, and frequently, in complete sincerity, I have said that I 
have liked music much more than the history of Byzantium which has 
become my official specialty and in which field, deservedly or undeservedly, 
I have gained a certain recognition. Thus music and travel, to which I have 
also devoted considerable time, have been those elements of my life without 
which I could not have lived and which have made me love life, react 
vividly to the beauties of nature, and feel, with great incisiveness and acute- 
ness the personal experiences, joyful and sad, comforting and upsetting, 
which I have been destined to meet in my life. 

“I was born in 1867, in St. Petersburg, where I spent the first seven years 
of my life. In those days of early childhood I apparently did not like music.” 
When he was five years old he began, much against his will, to take piano 
lessons and gradually, he adds, “I began to reveal some inclination for com- 
posing. I composed a quadrille from operatic melodies. I remember that I 
inserted into the second figure the theme of the first allegro from the over- 
ture of Glinka’s opera ‘Life for the Tsar,’ the allegro which reappears in the 
opera later in the finale of the third act.” 

His remarkable knowledge of operatic, as well as of other forms of 
musical composition, can be understood through an amusing passage from 
his musical recollections written in Russian. “For four years, from 1884 
through 1887, I played regularly, in my room, entire operas, pretending that 
I was at the theatre. I would begin at eight o'clock, and, following the ex- 
ample of our famous conductor, Mr. Napravnik, I would bow to the right 
and to the left, before my imaginary audience. With a slight movement of 
the head, I would signal to each musician of my orchestra. The intermissions 
lasted fifteen minutes, and it was then that I prepared my lessons for the 
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Gymnasium. I had a notebook in which I kept an account of the number of 
times that I had played each opera. Thus, in the course of those four years, 
I was able to celebrate the jubilee of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugenii Onegin, which 
I had played a hundred times, and the jubilees of the ‘Huguenots, ‘Faust, 
‘Tannhauser, and other operas, each one of which I had played fifty times. 
Every Saturday we had small musical gatherings at our house in which my 
school friends and young students took part, singing, or playing on different 
instruments, the romances and the music of our famous composers, such as 
Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Borodin and others. 

“And now, toward the end of my life, when I think of those distant, 
beloved Saturdays, their memory alone fills me with the freshness and joy 
which help me to live.” 

Only a few stray notes and miscellaneous material are to be found in 
the folders on which he had carefully written: “My recollections. II, 
Teaching and Research. III, Travels.” He was particularly fond of re- 
lating the chance circumstances which had turned his attention to Byzantine 
studies; the story has already been told by Professor Vernadsky in his bi- 
ographical sketch, and by Vasiliev himself in his reminiscences of his revered 
teacher Vasilievsky. It is worth repeating, however, and I shall follow the 
account he gave in Brussels, in 1934, when he spoke at the Inauguration of 
the Byzantine Room in the Royal Library. 

“At the University of St. Petersburg I had been studying Arabic with the 
professor Baron Von Rosen, a scholar famous not only in Russia but also in 
Europe. At that time I did not know Vasilievsky. The courses of the Faculty 
of History and Philology were organized in such a way that during the first 
two years the students had to follow a program of general studies comprising 
Russian History, Russian Literature, the classical languages, some foreign 
languages, etc. Toward the end of the second year, the students had to 
choose their ‘specialty,’ as we used to say. I did not yet know what I was 
going to do, for at that time music had been my preference. 

“Our professor of Turkish had organized a dance; some of the professors 
of the Faculty of Oriental Languages were there. Between two dances Von 
Rosen asked me, “What are you going to do next year? Which section have 
you chosen?’ I told him frankly, and without great enthusiasm, ‘I shall prob- 
ably choose the section of Classical Languages.’ Then Rosen said, ‘Let me 
give you a bit of advice; you know Greek, Latin and Arabic. Go and see Pro- 
fessor Vasilievsky and study Byzantinism.’ The word ‘Byzantinism’ did not 
have a very clear meaning for me at that time. A few days later I went to see 
Vasilievsky. I found him in a distant section of St. Petersburg, in a very 
modest apartment, surrounded with books. He did not discourage me when 
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I said that I knew nothing about Byzantium. He asked me what I was plan- 
ning to do the following summer. I said that I was going with three young 
girls to Marienbad and then to Switzerland. “Have you read Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire”?’ he asked. ‘No, I answered. 
‘Then go abroad with your three young girls, but take Gibbon with you, and 
try to read it.’ That is what I did; I read Gibbon, perhaps not very attentively 
because of circumstances which had no connection with this famous work, 
and since that time I have become a Byzantinist. You see that a mere chance, 
a simple conversation with Rosen between two dances completely changed 
my life; and, however modest my merits as a Byzantinist may be, I owe 
what I have become to my two teachers, the professors Vasilievsky and Von 
Rosen.” 

For an informal talk which he gave at the University of Wisconsin, in 
December 1986, to the Honorary ®K® Fraternity of which he had been 
elected a member, he spoke of his scholarly interests as follows. “From the 
days of my youth, when I had begun to be interested in history and to 
study, my special interest has always been concentrated in the history of 
the Near East, both Christian and Moslem, the Balkan Peninsula, Greece, 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, and so on. At 
the outset this was not really a scholarly interest. All these countries seemed 
to me, in my juvenile dreams, so new, fresh, unknown, tantalizingly fasci- 
nating; one of my dreams was to go far away from the civilized world into 
the desert of Arabia, to live there among the Bedouins, to take part in their 
expeditions and raids, to follow their caravans. Partially this dream came 
true in 1902 when I spent three months in Northern Arabia among the 
Bedouins and their camels, as well as among the Greek monks of the isolated 
monastery of Mt. Sinai. These vague but fascinating ideas were transformed 
only gradually into more realistic and ultimately into scholarly form. Since 
I first began to study the Near East I have never lost interest in various prob- 
lems connected with it, problems which are so numerous, so complicated, 
and so absorbing. I have devoted my scholarly life to the Near East not 
only for its own sake, not only for its charm and spell, but also for its ex- 
treme importance in the spread of Hellenistic culture over the East after 
the campaigns of Alexander the Great; and for the boundlessly rich legacy 
of the Hellenistic culture to our own civilization of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries.” After referring to his edition and translation of the work 
of Yahya of Antioch — the last part of which still awaits publication — and 
to his book on “The Goths in the Crimea,” he passes to his work on the 
Empire of Trebizond, and speaks of the significance of personalities in his- 
tory. “This is always a very fascinating and fresh problem. Of course gen- 
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eral situations, psychology of masses, economic factors are very important. 
But strong personalities are, and will always be, important also. We have a 
strong character in the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond, and perhaps 
the decisive role in this case belonged to a lady. I am fond of ladies in 
history. What powerful characters! Aspasia, Cleopatra, Theodora, Pompa- 
dour, Marie Louise, Thamara, the queen of Georgia who directed the ex- 
pedition of the Greek princes to take Trebizond and found the Empire. 
Strong, wonderful character! Two husbands; the first a Russian prince, a 
drunkard; the second a Caucasian prince, the type of obedient husband 
who faithfully supported the imperialistic policy of his energetic wife.” 
Referring again to his studies in the history of the Near East, he added, 
“The political and economic significance, as well as the cultural importance, 
of the Near East as successor and bearer of ancient culture fully justify my 
particular interest in this field. As long as I enjoy good health and energy, 
I shall continue my studies, and I have in mind a new work dealing with the 
attempt to restore the social-economic order in the Roman empire of the 
third and fourth centuries by two great men of that epoch, Diocletian and 
Constantine the Great.” 

This project was never carried out, nor did he have time to write the 
book on the history of the Empire of Trebizond which he still wanted to do 
after the publication of his two important articles in Speculum and Byzan- 
tion. During the last years of his life he had turned once again to the sub- 
ject of Byzantium and the Arabs. In the brief report he presented in 1948 
to the meeting of the Board of Scholars of Dumbarton Oaks, he said, “Now 
I'am working on the subject of ‘Byzantium and the Arabs under Muhammed 
and his four immediate successors, the so-called Orthodox Caliphs (622- 
661}. I am still in the process of preparatory work, being glad to have over- 
come the twelve bulky volumes, almost in folio, of Caetani’s Annali dell’ 
Islam, without which it is absolutely impossible to start work on this par- 
ticular question. My work goes, and will go, for a certain time, slowly, 
because the sources for this period, particularly the Arabic evidence, are 
so confused and so contradictory that one or another result may be reached 
only after attentive, scrupulous, and accurate research. But I must admit 
that I am deeply interested in this work which takes me back to the days of 
my youth, when I published the two volumes in Russian, ‘Byzantium and 
the Arabs in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries,’ which have now appeared in 
a French revised edition.” As his study of the primary sources progressed 
he became increasingly aware of the importance of the pre-Islamic period, 
and in his report of 1951 he said, “I have come to the conclusion that in my 
forthcoming work, not only the introductory chapter on the sources and the 
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exposition of certain complicated problems connected with the history of 
primitive Islam will be necessary, but, for a better understanding of the 
astounding epoch of the Arab conquests in the seventh century, a special 
part entitled, “The Arabs in Syria [including Palestine] and in the Syrian 
desert before Islam’ must also be undertaken. The more I delve into this 
period, the more I realize how important and how vital this pre-Islamic era 
is for the elucidation of the epoch of the amazing Arab advance which, in its 
turn, is of extreme importance for the history of Byzantium. After this event, 
the Empire could not have lived by its former pattern; something new, 
something more drastic than to put new wine into old bottles should have 
been done.” 

Unfortunately Vasiliev was unable to proceed beyond the preparatory 
stages of this vast project, which he undertook late in his life with such 
remarkable courage and energy. A section of his preliminary chapter is 
published in this present volume, in the form of notes. 

His thoughts often turned also to a general history of the Byzantine 
civilization to be undertaken by scholars in different fields, and he outlined 
some of his ideas: “Such a work,” he wrote, “should not only summarize the 
results of our up to date knowledge of this complicated phenomenon, but 
also try to present an attempt to interpret it and show its vast and profound 
importance both for the Empire itself and for the civilization of many 
neighboring countries like Serbia, Bulgaria, Russia, Moravia; in other words, 
the whole Slavonic world. The nations of the Asiatic East, the Armenians, 
and even the Arabs were also in many respects affected by this civilization.” 

He emphasized some of the aspects, which, in his opinion, deserved 
special attention before a general synthesis could be made: 

Ἵ. Since the history of Constantinople itself is now, relatively speaking, 
well known, I think that our attention must be concentrated on provincial 
Byzantium. This is absolutely indispensable if we wish to understand 
the general character of Byzantine civilization. Its study may be divided 
into two periods; before the seventh century and after, when the Empire 
lost Syria, Palestine, and Egypt to the Arabs, along with the two brilliant, 
cultural ‘provincial’ centers of Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in Egypt. 
The study of provincial Byzantium needs the combined efforts of: 

“1. historians, who must be well acquainted with hagiographic literature, 
because the Byzantine Lives of Saints are a priceless source of information 
for the economic, social and cultural life of the Empire, supplying it with 
data that are entirely omitted by other sources; 

“2. epigraphists, who will find in the inscriptions, unfortunately not very 
numerous, fresh information on the provincial life in Byzantium; 
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“3. archaeologists and art historians, to study the monuments, mosaics, 
frescoes, etc., scattered over the territory of the Empire.” 

“II. Literature is of course one of the most essential elements of any 
civilization. As far as Byzantine literature is concerned, we must pay ade- 
quate attention not only to the works of theology, but also to secular litera- 
ture, the work of historians, chroniclers, poets, satirists; to the Lives of 
Saints, epics, Byzantine chansons de geste, encyclopedias, and so on. And 
we shall be surprised how much fresh, stimulating and new material this 
‘dry’ Byzantine literature — as it is often called — will give us. I believe 
that the first efforts must be concentrated on the tenth century, so indis- 
solubly connected with the name of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, whose 
true glory is the share he had in the intellectual movement of his day.” 

“TI. If we turn to Byzantine law, this important element of civilization, 
we urgently need a thorough study of the Basilics, a stupendous piece of 
legislation, which is still a book under seven seals. We are now free of the 
previous approach of Roman jurists who saw in the legislation of Justinian 
almost nothing but a deteriorated Roman Law, and accused the Emperor 
and his collaborators of mutilation of pure Roman Law. We now know that 
many of these alterations in Justinian’s legislation were in no way arbitrary, 
but reflected those changes which had occurred in the life of the Empire in 
the post-Roman period. The code of the Basilics was not the simple restora- 
tion of the Justinian Law, as has often been claimed; it was a code which 
reflected in its texts those changes in the structure of the internal life of the 
Empire that had taken place after Justinian to the end of the ninth century, 
when the Basilics were compiled.” 

There is very little in Vasiliev’s papers about his life in Russia. In his 
conversations too he did not often dwell on this period, but spoke more 
frequently of the travels he had undertaken during those years, of his stay 
in Constantinople at the Russian Archaeological Institute, and of his sojourns 
in, and visits to, Paris. More can be gleaned from his papers about his life 
in the United States, and the rough draft of an informal talk he had given in 
Madison, probably on the occasion of a visit by Professor and Mrs. Michael 
Rostovtzelf, relates in a charming and vivid manner the circumstances of 
his appointment to the University of Wisconsin. “Sometimes our lives give 
us some wonderful experiences; the separate threads of our daily lives are 
marvelously woven into the tissue of a fairy tale, and tonight such a fairy- 
like story, which happened in my life, hovers before my eyes. Rostovtzeff 
left Russia in 1918. Only in 1924, after ten years of my seclusion in Russia 
during the Great War and the Revolution, did I succeed in leaving Russia 
for a short while to go to Germany and France. And in the summer of that 
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year, after six years of separation, I met Rostovtzeff in Paris. I learned then 
that he was leaving Madison for New Haven. In a joking way Sophie [Mrs. 
Rostovtzeff] said to me, ‘It would be nice if you could go to Madison to take 
my husband’s place.’ I laughed and said, “Of course it would be very nice, 
but itis nonsense.’ During that summer this fantastic question was discussed 
several times between Rostovtzeft and me.” Soon after Christmas a letter 
conveyed to Vasiliev, in veiled terms, that he would receive an invitation to 
the University of Wisconsin. “It was an absolute miracle that I could leave 
Russia again in May. On June 9 1 arrived in Paris. On June 10 I had a cable 
from Fish. At four o’clock of the same day someone knocks at the door of 
my modest rooms, 13 rue de Beaune. I open the door, before me is Paxson. 
He enters and greets me as his colleague. Towards the end of August I 
arrived in New York, and after two weeks, spent delightfully with Rostov- 
tzeff at Princeton, I came on September 15 to Madison. Of course it was 
the most wonderful story I had ever experienced in my life.” 

The initial invitation to the University of Wisconsin had been for one 
year only, and Vasiliev was anxious to find a more permanent position. 
Having received a copy of the advertisement circulated by the University 
of London inviting applications for the Koraes Chair of Modern Greek and 
Byzantine History, Language and Literature, he sent in his application in 
January, 1926. His letter contains an interesting reference to some of his 
works that, to my knowledge, were never published. He wrote that he had 

“translated from Greek into Russian, in the meter of the original text, a 
Byzantine romance ‘Beltandre and Chrysantza, some poems of Theodore 
Prodromos, and the first four songs of the Exploits of Digenis Akritas.” At 
the time of his application to the University of London he had been in cor- 
respondence with Professor Henri Grégoire, who was then Dean of the 
Université Egyptienne in Cairo, and in February, 1926, Vasiliev received 
official notification that the Faculty of Letters of the University had recom- 
mended his appointment as Professor of Mediaeval History for the following 
year. However, in the meantime, the University of Wisconsin had decided 
to give him a permanent appointment and Vasiliev chose to remain in 
Madison, where he continued to live until 1944. He made numerous friends 
among the students and faculty, and took an active part in many extra-cur- 
ricular activities, especially at the gatherings at the French and Spanish 
Houses. 

In spite of a wistfulness which occasionally appears in his notes, his 
years in Madison and later at Dumbarton Oaks were happy ones. He was a 
Senior Scholar at Dumbarton Oaks from 1944 to 1948, and, though after 
that date he was officially a Scholar Emeritus, the change in nomenclature 
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in no way affected his real and close connections with Dumbarton Oaks, nor 
did it modify the zeal and energy with which he pursued his studies. Beloved 
by all, young and old, he remained to the end the most vivid personality in 
the group. He carried his vast erudition with great ease and simplicity, and 
was always most generous in recognizing the merits of other scholars. In 
the draft of one of his talks, when he had been asked to speak about himself 
and his scholarly work, he said, “I beg you to be kind enough to excuse my 
boastfulness and ostentation. Please do ignore them, because by nature I 
am neither boastful nor ostentatious, and do not like to blow my own 
trumpet.” This was not a pose; he was essentially a simple and modest 
person. This is revealed most clearly in the impressions of the Congress of 
Salonika of 1953, which he had jotted down for himself, and which were 
found among his papers after his death. Here is his description of the open- 
ing session of the Congress. “From my seat, at a distance, before the begin- 
ning of the séance I had already seen Grégoire, but he did not know that I 
was in the audience. His turn to speak (Belgique) was before mine (Etats 
Unis). To my great surprise, in his allocution, after the official address to 
His Majesty, etc., Grégoire almost at once mentioned my name in the form 
of Alexander Alexandrovich Vasiliev, followed with lots of eulogy. It was 
a very embarrassing moment for me, because everyone started to look at me. 
I made my allocution in English; and I think this was wrong, because most 
of my Greek colleagues, whom I so warmly complimented in my short 
speech, understood French and particularly German, but not English, so 
that my compliments and best wishes were not understood. When I de- 
scended from the rostrum to reach my seat, Grégoire rushed from his seat 
towards me and, in the presence of His Majesty and all the audience, kissed 
me. Tremendous applause! I do not know how it happened that some of 
the other speakers, following probably Grégoire’s example, mentioned, also 
eulogistically, my name. The séance ended with the allocution of the Gen- 
eral Secretary Zepos. The King departed. After the end of this séance 
Professor Zakythinos told me in French, ‘C’est l'apothéose de Vasiliev.’ ” 
The Congress interested him greatly, and, as usual, he took as much 
delight in the entertainments, in the personal contacts, in the excursions as 
he did in the scholarly sessions. His extraordinary vitality, such a short time 
before his death, may be seen in his remark concerning Professor Grégoire’s 
paper on “The Continuation of Georgius Hamartolos,” which, he wrote, 
“aroused in me the eager desire to study this text on my return to the States.” 
He joined the excursion to Kastoria: “On Monday, April 20, at 9:30 A.M. 
we left Salonika. This was a very pleasant drive with beautiful views of the 
mountains covered with snow. We had a really triumphant entrance into 
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the village of Bogatsiko, where the population and especially the children 
met our caravan, throwing to us flowers and shouting ‘Zito.’ At 6:30 we 
arrived at Kastoria. On Tuesday evening the reception by the Mayor of 
Salonika was organized. It took place in a small hall jammed with 
people. Nausika [Mrs. Theotoka, who had been a Junior Fellow at Dum- 
barton Oaks] informed me that the authorities of Kastoria had decided to 
proclaim me and Grégoire honorary citizens of Kastoria. The news was 
quite unexpected to me, and even rather confusing, because I knew that on 
such an occasion I should make at least a short allocution expressing my 
thanks, etc. . . . When the Mayor had proclaimed our citizenship, and the 
audience burst into vigorous applause, I went to the microphone. My deeply 
moved and sincere allocution in French lasted about five minutes. 

“On our way back to Salonika, one moment had special interest for me: 
we passed near the two lakes Ostrovo, the big and the small one. This was 
the place where, in 1899, fifty-four years ago, the late Russian archaeologist 
Boris Farmakovsky and myself spent six weeks, excavating a prehistoric 
necropolis at the commission of F. Uspensky, the Director of the Russian 
Archaeological Institute in Constantinople. 

“At 7:45 P.M., April 22, we returned to Salonika, and next day, April 23, 
I flew to Istanbul.” 

He remained only a short time in that city and in Paris, where his 
health suddenly failed. When he came to Dumbarton Oaks, the day after 
his return to the United States (on May 26), we were deeply shocked by the 
change in his appearance, yet we hoped that with his usual buoyancy he 
would overcome the normal fatigues of a long journey. The end came sud- 
denly in the night of May 29 to 30, on the 500th anniversary of the fall of 
that Empire whose history had been his main concern during his entire 
scholarly life, and of whose glories he had been one of the most eminent 
exponents. 
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